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INTRODUCTION 


The Civilizations of the East 
Volume IV: Japan 


T he present volume, like the previous ones in the same 
series, sets out to he no more than an introduction to Eastern 
ideals and schools of art. As the dedication shows, it has 
profited very greatly by the advice of M. Ulrich Odin, who has con¬ 
ferred upon me the privilege of his friendship and the freedom of 
his collections. It owes an equal debt to M. Serge ElUseev, whose lec¬ 
tures on Japanese art at the £cole du Louvre, supplemented by his 
personal suggestions, have given me an assistance which I desire to 
take this opportunity of acknowledging. Nor can I omit to express 
my gratitude to Monsieur Vever and his “ museum/* which in this 
department, as in so many others, is richer than those of the State 
and has once more lieen so generously thrown open to me. 

In other words, this introduction aspires to he no more than a 
stepping-stone to M. Elisseev’s great work on Japanese archeology, 
which will shortly l»e published by Messrs. Auguste Picard, and to 
the catalogue of the Odin collection, forming Volume XIV of the Ars 
Asiatica series, published by Messrs. Van Oest; a* well as a reminder 
of the great debt which enthusiasts for Oriental art ami the ideals 
which inspire it owe to M. Henri N ever. 

I avail myself of this opportunity of once more expressing my 
thanks to ray friend M. Nan Oest. the learned publisher of Ars 
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Asiatica and of the Bibliotheque SArt ,lu Musee Cuimet. whose gen- 
erotis friendship has made an exception in my favour hy removing all 

difficulties about copyright with which I have been faced in the course 
of these four volumes. 

I also offer my thanks to the Japanese publishers of the Shimbi 
S/mir,: who, through the intervention of M. Sylvain Levi, have kindlv 
given me permission to reproduce some of the plates from their mag. 
nificent series of illustrated works: Japanese Temples and their Treas¬ 
ury and Selected Relics of Japanese Art , to which great puhlica- 
turns needless to say, even* student of Japanese art is hound to refer. 

l inally, in this volume, as in the three preceding ones, I mint 
request the reader not to he surprised at the small space devoted to 
certain types of technique, branches of art. and secondary schools, 
whose intrinsic importance I none the less recognize. My intention 
has been to present a general view of the subject as a whole, and to 
show the continuity and interpenetration of the various esthetic 
ideaL. Frequently, while pursuing the main path of my theme, I 
have hail cause to deplore the impossibility of lingering over <ide 
paths which invited at least a digression. 1 hope, however, to take up 
the question again elsewhere and attempt, from the point of view of 
universal humanity, to establish the comparative values of the ideals 

of which an account has been given in the course of these four 
volumes.* 


1 I1h> Shiml*i Shoin, !j«l„ 13 Shinsnkonii-. t»o. Kynhoxhi-ku TokvA 
> Bibliography: S»t* Bihliuiiraphy of the Japanese Kmp,rr t„ the year /!£ , , 

by Fr. von W,iick*lcrii. Tttyo. liihliuoranhv of U , , ' F - ;^ npard 

twmpiliHl by <Muu Nnrhnd. 2 vol*.. E. <;»ld*ton. l«r« Of l*?’ t9 **' 

pu Mica lions I *«„M »p... inlly refer the mi.Jrr to It," 

KobijuUu Taikan, HhutraM CeUah^ue of Fine Art• Miuetun < ( k Jj / • S ™' 

Hun. 1928; lh- KM, ~,i. „H ,Z mZT, t 

Slmin. referred l,. in l|„. Introduction. ' ^ Iwhln-nUnn. of the Sliimbi 
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CHAPTER I 


Japan 


JAPAN DEFINED: HER NATIONAL ORIG¬ 
INALITY AND POWER OF ADAPT¬ 
ING FOREIGN INFLUENCES 

T HK EXPRESSIONS USED BY LAV1SSE IX DEFINING THE CHARACTER 
of Greece might be applied word for word to Japan; for Japan, 
too, has ** reaped the benefit of the experience ” acquired by 
the peoples of the Hoang-ho. the Yang tze, the Indus, and the Ganges. 
This country, with ihe sea running up into the innumerable indentu- 
tions of it- coast.” this mountainous and fragmentary archipelago, 
is. in spite of its peculiar geological features, the whole of great Asia 
“ reflected and condensed as though in a mirror.” In it the ramifica¬ 
tions of the Malayan system and of the Chino*Sil>erian mass known 
to geologists as Angara meet in a delicately articulated group of 
volcanic islands. Lying off the coast of the amorphous and compact 
mass of the continent, it is a part of Asia — but with a difference. 
The predominating influence of the sea has given rise to historical 
conditions which are quite peculiar. Japanese insularity has created 
the individual qualities of the Japanese character: untrammelled ac¬ 
tivity, a readiness to take the initiative, a happy mixture of tenacity 
and pliancy, a sense of personality and of honour. In sharp contrast 
with the passivity of the Asiatic races in general, Japan is aggressive 
in temperament. 
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Ju-l as Greece devised fresh modes of expression for die Egyptian* 
Assyrian, and Bhiruician elements which found their way into the 
nooks anil crannies of her coasts, so Japan became the crucible in 
which Iudo-Buddhist, Greco-Buddhist, central Asiatic, and Chinese 
tradition- were blended under the influence of a new discipline. 
Lying on the fringe of Asia. Japan was an epitome of its history, 
reflecting in the mirror id h~ Inland Sea the eivil bat inns of the coasts 
which faced it: in the firr-t place ancient China with her subtle cul¬ 
ture: then, ranged behind her, the Mongol Altai with its military 
strength, the Malay Archipelago and Farther India with their ad* 
venturous maritime powers, and Buddhist India with its dream of 
mural beauty, its gentleness, and its mystery. The Japanese civiliza¬ 
tion was a blend of all these, but a blend possessing a character of 
its own. Though near enough to the continent to receive its influences, 
Japan was none the less protected by her insular position from being 
ton completely penetrated by them. Again, the territory of Japan, 
extending in a long line from Kamchatka to Formosa, might he ex¬ 
pected to offer violent variations of climate: but these were tempered 
by the sea, which softened all contrasts and enabled human activity 
to develop harmoniously without being crushed by the extremes of 
nature. 

The hir-tory of Japan, as of Greece, was dominated by this influ¬ 
ence of the sea. In J a pan, as in Greece, the seaman passes from one 
to another of a chain of rocky islands without losing sight uf the 
shun-. Both countries have the same volcanic structure, with the sea 
running far up into it- deep indentations, Ixith offer the same gen¬ 
eral aspect of wooded hill-sides, bays, creeks, and inland seas, both 
are broken up into small valleys, forming a number of separate 
compartments open tu the sea and each living a life of its own; in 
both the landscape has the same harmonious grace; while m the hack* 
ground there rises against I lie blue sky, in the one the snowy peak of 
Olympus, and in the other that uf Fuji-san. 
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Ici Japan, as in Greece* the smiling character and moderation of 
nature exert a decisive influcine upon the east of mind of the in- 
habitants. The lightness and charm of the outer world explain why., 
in Greece and Japan alike, artists have never taken the universe and 





Tht lliriv avli'-of fhHptithk pMfty in Jjijhih. 
— After Prafttwur Nukoyn 


life too tragically. The darkest myths of the antique hast failed to 
affect the serenity nf the Greeks: a touch of smiling good liurmnir 
always accompanies the legends oi Olympic?* In like fashion the 
artists and poets of Nippon have never forgotten lhat die divinities 
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of China and India need not lie taken with entire .seriousness, so long 
the heart is puis, I he Japanese have ihe same spier of slv fiimmur 
as Lite characters of Lucian and, like them, refuse to lose their self- 
possession or abdicate their personality in the presence of nature, 
vdiirh die Japanese and the Hellene alike approach on its most ae- 


J 

Ftrttinn 2 

J litnpk* ?if 1 lor> dji, \ftrn. 

— From inpan««? Templa-ft. fly tourtexy of //w Shfmbi Sham 

i cssihle side T both harmonizing and humanizing it. Like the Hellene, 
the Japanese parses lightly over the great problems and brings (hem 
witlim our reach in some fragment of brilliant poetry or delightful 
conversation. It is true that hk well-balanced nature* like that of the 
tjreek or the Frenchman, has it* compensating disadvantages. Dis¬ 
ciples though they are of llm Chinese, we shall not find among the 
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Japanese either the metaphysical genius of a Chu Hsi or the pro¬ 
digious romanticism of a Li Tai-po or a Mu Clfi. The sphere of the 
Japanese, as of the Greek, is that of fancy brought within the limits 
of good taste. A Japanese netsufce reveals the same view of life as a 
Tunagra figure. Hut this winged fancy in no way prevents a serious 



Kiotini: 3 

The Chuntoii, Iloryuji. 

— Front Japanese Temple*. By courtesy of the Sliimtii Shoin 


outlook upon life. While nourishing no illusions about the truth of 
the traditional legends, both Greeks and Japanese take a delicate 
pleasure in their antique charm and respect them as one of the pil- 
lurs of their national life. Like the Athenian of the fifth century, the 
Japanese is at once the most irreverent and the most pious of men. 1 

> St- M. W. «1«- YLwr: "The Fox nn«l itmlp-r in Japtinew* F*4k-lort\” in Tnuuurtions 
•if the Asiatic Society of Ja /hm (Vokolinrnn, 1W8), V ol. XXWII, 1*1.3, pp. t-159. 
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Ami wo shall find many oilier points of resemblance. The Japa¬ 
nese admires cold-blooded heroism, the free sacrifice of the indi¬ 
vidual in the interests of local or national patriotism, as much as did 
the Hellenes of the best period. Like them, he has a sense of per¬ 
sonal honour and of the unwritten code. Like them, lie is capable of 



Kmtnut J 
Tbs Tuddljl 

• Front Jjijmisr -• Temple. Bv r.r tirfr.^y m f (hr Shirz>U Shoill 


smiling self-sacrifice. The moderation and tact of Socrates in his last 
moments are shared by none Save the Japanese. He is no slave in the 
M h ior tlu.it the subjet’ ts of Xerxes, Suleiman, or Anriing/eb were 
slaves. Hi> strength L- not that oI a mass -cl in motion from without, 
but is inspired by an indwelling soul — it is the strength of Marathon 
and Salamis. tor the rest, the heroism of Xippnu i- bidden beneath 
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ei veil of glib wiliness and sty humour: a Ulysses lurk* in every 
J si panese* 

At the two extremities of the same continent., separated by vast 
distance* in both time and space* inhabiting two happy sea-girt lands* 
these two peoples favoured by the gods brought light and order into 
the often confused conceptions of Asiatic thought ami coined its 
heavy wealth into pure metal — and the smile of Athene shone upon 
the land of Ainaterasu. 

JAPAN IN FHEJI ISTOR 1C HAYS 

It must be frankly recognized that in japan the prehistoric 
period lasted till the introduction of Buddhism as a generally ac¬ 
cepted religion in the sixth century of our era. Otherwise, in the 
present state of our knowledge, the origin and constituent parts of 
the Japanese race still remain a problem. Philologists have, however, 
attempted to establish a connexion between the Japanese and neigh¬ 
bouring groups. Monsieur Ramstedl has pointed out the analogies be¬ 
tween old Japanese on the one hand and Korean and the Altaic lan¬ 
guages on the other, \lr. Matsumoto Xobuhstn has been no less 
successful in pointing out the affinities between Japanese and die 
languages of die southern Pacific, such as Malay and the languages 
of Indu-Cliina* as well as between southern Asiatic folk-lore and 
Japanese mythology . 1 It is, indeed* fairly likely that, in proportions 
which we are unable to determine, a Malay and a continental ele¬ 
ment went to the rum position of the Japanese race. Put at tin* moment 
when it- history began* these elements must have been long since 
fused, the Japanese race already iorming a coherent whole, which 
we next see engaged in winning die island of Hondo from the bar¬ 
barians of another race, known a> die Mims cm Lbisus, 

i V MnL-LLinmlu: i* Jajxmm ft ttx itirww<, iiu*lrna*ia{iqriff. i'irn dr dr TvtttiUltmrr nnij- 
Ciini-. i am lin.T 1928 ; iii.. Bcchetxfmiur fuelgua ih&ma <fa la n<yif n ,h*tif jufwnaut 
(tWrfe: QeiithinT. 1928L 
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Dues tin- mean that it is impossible tn distinguish politi¬ 

cal centres in tlic Japan of [hi. 1 earliest historical period? On tin* 
contrary, die traditions recorded in the oldest chronicles, (he Kojiki 
and llie Nihongi, enable os to assume at least three such centres,* One 
was in leunio, a province of the island of Hondo* which worshipped 
(lie god Susanoo, the divinity of storm, water, and thunder, and an¬ 
other was m Aamaio. which worshipped the sumgoddf'S Vmaterasu, 
from whom the dyn&sly of (ln j tmito or u sovereigns of the heavens 
— that is T the imperial dynasty of Yamato, which founded the unity 
of Japan— was to claim descent. Other centres had formed them¬ 
selves among the tribe* on (he island of Kyushu f tf r example, the 
Kumaso' and Hayatos. (he latter of whom inhabited the provinces of 
Satsuma and Hyuga and observed various maritime cults. Japanese 
mythology, as Mr, Matsumotn observes, was the result of the fusion 
of these different cults and their subordination to that of Amaterasu 
when the principa I ity of Yamato imposed its hegemony upon the 
other Japanese tribes. The work of unification was carried out side 
by side with the racial war against the Ainu barbarians. Thus legend 
shii^- us Prince Vanialolnkr ifll 113?) putting down a revolt of 
the kumasos uf Kyushu in the south and then turning northward to 
wrest from the Amu- the region known as the Karvto — that is, the 
region of what is now tokyo. 1 he expeditions by sea against Korea, 
too, iim-i already have started, the first of them, according In national 
tradition, purporting to have taken place under the Empress Jingo* 
Kogo (a.il 201 -2fi9, or 363-389?)/ 


1 s«r > j— T)f sirtty of 1 nn'eni Japan rrf Twin front the Knjiki \ lQ2B>s /Vjftwipi, 
Chruniftr.f uf out Japan, frtm (he enrfmt Itnrrs to A. ft, 07 r tmnahin-rl L> Prof^-or \\ ,G. 
A-l'in i bmduii Itt'm ; H. K rhimil>r-rEmn kojiki, tv ftenmtnj i orient \ latter* ilHHi): 
K. Flfirimi: Japnniiehf Myfhttlufjie. Nifitutyi. Zritntor tier (iidtee Mm I 

' s ' ^ K 11 lira : \n In Iroduri ion to the 11 i*loty of Jupnn I 920;; A, Wuitr fur y it : Japan* 
irthe FriilujtseUietdt. Lhdcrintitunjen zur UwmnAa^f ffffJ Trrnluruihrrfattuiui r>m \(l- 
jnpan hit 2 Um fnnftrn Jahrhundtd nurii IHirtsl V»Uo. 19,t0| U«f Major ^-rU , tl 21 

■’I' ■ u Naohriil; i.faehiniitt w/r Japan. Vi4. I., Die { rzeit In \^ Tt . M'c r 1 - piohy 

Mr lj ! i,j,nn , ,,;r:"S,-,|itj.r.- J-FiMl." in&utMin dr Ui Unison Frunn>.Jnp»mi„ ,fc 
Tokyo lukyu. 1931.. \ u(. til, V>. 3 ~2\ Ntitongt, translated by W Cl- AhUm Ell'Jfj , 
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Recent excavations have brought in light interesting prehistoric 
and protohistoric pottery of these periods, The neolithic and aeneo- 
lithic types of ware known as fomon shiki have, been found princi¬ 
pally in the north. Authorities on the prehistoric age of Japan dis- 
linguish various styles among these: die Aisude style in the province 
of ShinaiiOt the I sude style in the 
province of Mu sash i, and the Muistt 
style in the province of the same 
name. The decoration consists either 
in corded lines, known as the 
" knotted cord " design, character¬ 
istic of the Atsude style, or in un¬ 
dulating Hues in the form of waves, 
characteristic of the Usude style, 
or else in a combination of these 
iw rs elements, characteristic of the 
Mutsu style (Fig. 1}.' These mo¬ 
tives are already remarkable for 
their force, strength, and elegance, 
but appear to he totally distinct 
from those on Chinese neolithic or 
aeneoRthic pottery, of which we 
spoke in Volumes I and III, Asso¬ 
ciated with this pottery are found 
curious little terracotta figures 
which, like it, are already singu¬ 
larly powerful, balanced, and com- 
part. Xuthorilies on the prehistoric 
age of Japan are beginning to make a systematic study til these, and 
classify them under # number of categories: figurines whirl i are real¬ 
istic in. style; grotesque lrgut'e> (which arc particularly tmmeious m 


FlGLfWK 5 

VnmiMlnnrt-kjirmciji W ikhW figure, 

(I ft. ■ft til Pi. in llfichc Huryiiji, 
curly seventh century. 

Ffutn Harjiip Tsilp 


i Juijirci Niikjjyu: "‘L'Aycdt pirrrr cm Japan," iti Furmre. Ajiril \WSi'. 
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the provinces of Shinano and fwashivo); figures of persons “with 
triangular faces*” represented chiefly in Hitachi and Mu&nshi: the 
il owhfaeed '* ones coming from the same places; those in the Mutsu 
style, which are more architectural ami decorative in construction 
and have something Polynesian or \merindiaii about them. 1 Another 
type of prehistoric pottery’, known as yayoishiki ware — which 
is acneolilhic* because bronze objects are already found with it 
— i’ far more simple and occurs chiefly in the wiM and south/ Ac- 
h ai ding to Mr, J. Nakaya, neolithic culture nui^t have lingered on in 
tlic north fora very long time, almost up to the sixth century of our 
era, when the south and the west had already been acquainted with 
metal for a long lime, for the bronze age certainly reached its cul¬ 
minating point in these regions during the first two centuries of 
our era/ 

The use of terracotta figurines was c;n ried on well into the earliest 
historic age in the form of the funeral ftanitta, clay statuettes repre¬ 
senting armed warriors, women, horses in full trappings, birds, etc,, 
which, in Japan as in China, were substituted for the living victims 
who hail accompanied the dead lo the tomb in the interments of an¬ 
cient days. 1 According to Japanese tradition, this substitution was 

* Id.. n{tAUhu}U£t tfu Jopon," Dwrimrnff, 2rrl \t L nr, No. L i Vlrinli 1030}: 

i,J . \ihtm ttkki jitltii iVjVu Manual uf fht Slot it . pir iVj Jrtjmn Tokyo, I 929.1 

: Aonndhri ‘thcH-riKiuntffl or kitchen mhkh'M*. i kjntk-ktn tmntflmtfsi — lire nflen 
ji^irititod with ills’ *11 ffi■n.-lil •^l}fk i| s neolithic ^ttli'rc Tfee kurnH pwiintm -if 
Winn 1 iKiunii have shown thitl rtu-s,' kaiatka run In' cftm-iJIetl rlir*Min|,^,7ilE\ in ifinn’ 
periods! I i imrii'llt ktlilltka fi* r je„ th<m' ,,f KgHSMki , tt»uviutr-d miIIi ILinnl:, |x,ltrry; 
(2.) inn rmi'diral,- tmizuka ltn«(; nf %njoi^iki , till, i| uilh piill^rt -if ||„. 

IyI m l ; i3i rmml kamtka iv.k,. the*'’ of ShinjiXu). ic“«M‘iansl with pottery ufihc fimuri 
lype (yi‘ E ramie r. Dp, ril£«, 55). 

3 In I he “tudh ‘ft I hr ml hi^N lit^n pun; niohlhir Wlurk ■'•mlinurc il-»n II to till’ third 
ivnlur> i« * S” rjirly ra*. tin 1 si'intnl i-mlury M.i . «r mi* lm»h/i'. -.T Chinese iit-pirDMon 
npprnrinjt in h viishfr. I In tin- cnttlrrarj in I hi- north. in Ilk’ Kuril o, Ihe nenliThic, nrciTiJ- 
hn? Id Prnfr.^nr I'.Lix-.i'fi, Him to hr-l iloun In tlir f-Hcrtij century nr OUT cm. Fur Hull 
finmi*** in Jii(hii. ihitmrn, KytKri, Sifom Mhufawln kair*hiki*kyii * il^ri/rv of (hr 

If/mwj of ffitti Siytr Rutaral&i rVi Japan , vulh prriiitv hy Prmfr—or t 'mrlrairn. 

J Ur -SioiiM Jil-o menlicwt Pie nuwl corimi* prinrifiti- dfinfinps —t'.if,, the frisMiM-s 
if 1 11'r■ - hi li nil in Hip totnlM lit Jogriwhitn urn) Ymmiln, it, ihr |jrnvinrr nf llipo, 

C-f. JVifessnr Kcnji Tuknhjishi: “Ttw IVtmfiiV«f Painling of Jnpim in Ajiriml Tiling 
Pi. WII. Kokku, Nit, 431 UkinW (925). 
i 
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decided upon in Yamato in the second year of the Christian era, un¬ 
der the reign of the Emperor Suinin. 

The factor which unified the various racial elements of whnt was 
afterwards to liecome Japan ami made them into one of the most 
homogeneous peoples known to history was its insular position. tt 
the old legends are to be believed, it was the gods who p resit lei I over 
this organTuition, Tike the " Sacred Archipelago.'' Japan is. indeed, 
the laud of die gods. It? very soil i> divine, for ii formed the rate 
and is the object of worship in Shintoism, the primitive religion of 
Japan. Shinto is, strictly speaking, the cult of the native land. The 
Kami$ t venerated by the ShuHoists, include, together with the ances¬ 
tors of the clans, the nyture-dh initirs: those of die mountains and the 
plains, the seasons and the hours, those who whisper among the reeds 
and dance upon die waves. In addilion to Vmalerasu, the sun-goddess 
from whom the Japanese imperial dynasty is descend^!, the great 
deities of Shintoism are Tswkiyomi no kamL hy whose agency the 
moonlight sheds ils silver gleam on the sea of Ise; Izanagi and 
bunami, who brought forth the lami of die archipelago; and Scngen, 
the goddess of Fuji-san. the spirit who Causes the trees to bloom. Like 
the Hellenic culls, Shintoism seeks out the most puturesipie die* tor 
Its sanctuaries. Its religious cenlre. the Nutkn of \atnada in Ise. 
stands in a sacred wood which breathes a romantic sense of awe. lis 
sacred porticoes, or torn”, are to be found in the midst of famous 
landscapes, on the edge of lakes, at the end of promontories, looking 

1 Til i bin conn-xiim,. 1 in the tinin Ilf Ikr ithisI nwnu wrWtlLiJtH-nJ discoi-™, 

hSl . rrr.h iim(.- Jiuw, p-nmil ils 1 ^' li.'cni■-ml- -■ ■■ ■ in tohave beenIn primitive hnriiit 

riuwt rltf iusiiMH i'. In Egypt dnriim tbc ranfiwt liininrii- jl* dtat£t1b«t in M, Mws4# 
k'rtnn Dt Oil MlufeCllfriiN ill 112M: rmtl ill nncJwit i vt'Amr** Mr- Wodk'v'N 

oxnmitkHw nl Ur H in 

: St't* tH iii lii Km.V .SVrr.fv <rf Shinto, (h /If/ijn'iffl Of the Jupunar l I (AyS: 

Ml ijj lnii iii |®ro:‘ k: tier Japan* iUi|nfe. 1930), u Bl, 

-si .. ii11 ,14 n . .. M : Shim History nf the ftstigkmi orat Pitdo- 

irrt rf Ideal, uj IW*—rT : K. ttntmsriw 

fJueUtti tfar shinta Religion i CiiUiinp-n r l&Jfo. 
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steeply down upon the sea among the mountains. or at the turn of an 
ancient path among secular pine-trees. 

In this religion of the Mack Earth, the trees and waters. the liturgy 
often rises to heights of real grandeur: " Give ear*" says the official' 




Fichus g 

Kami'nii. nr rtlly r in 

rin- ktimlo, II'Tyuji WhhhIiti 
|]jfun\ n Iwtiil U f|. M> iti>. ill 

hi‘i«h|, Jvcif 3 > Hrv^iilti 
eetitury. 

—- from Japant'-* Trtiiplr* 


Ft gohe T 

Mirukti Muitrryn . Wmitlen limirt, 
J'tH.ij! ijl li m- ItiJirijdll. Ifiltw 
K h 5 1j u K y ".I ■ i, Kiirl y ^otft 

ctntiary* 

— Frum JapnGMo Tilllpliv 


ing priest: " 1 declare in the presence of the sovereign god* of the 
harvest that if they cause the late-ripening harvest, produced hy the 
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sweat pf pur amis and the slime of the rice-field, pressed between mir 
thighs* to be lavish in ears of com, 1 will offer them as first-fruits a 
thousand ears of riot? and die sake contained iti the bulging jars 
drawn up in a row/' TJii^ might almost he a poem of Hesiod*** 
Shintoi&m lies at the root of the whole of Japanese culture, Japa¬ 
nese drama and lyrical poetry have their origin in the religious 
dances and liturgical songs in which the Shinlobts proclaimed llieir 
participation in the universal life and joy* The following is one of 
the songs: "The Earth is the mother from whom all creatures have 
received their being and their life: and so all creatures join their 
voices in the universal hymn. The tall trees and humble herbs, the 
stones, the sued* the earth wv tread, the whirls, the waves — all things* 
all, have a divine soul. The murmur of the breezes among the woods 
in springtime, the levs:/, of the insects among the moist autumn plants, 
are so many verses in the song of the Earth. I he sigh of the breeze, 
the roar of the torrent, are so many hymns of life in which all should 
rejoice/' A religion, as we see. that was at once very' simple and most 
profound^ and had affinities in many respects with the Grech cults.' 

I NT UODl’CTtON It F Ei tJ 0 U IJ I SM 

To those: who hue ji st bee,\ studyikc the: history of ciiiv* 
Japan constitutes a phenomenon of intense interest* 111 the preceding 
volume of the present work we saw what strata of indigenous civiliza¬ 
tion and what a powerful and age-old originality underlay Buddhist 
culture in China. After a sltori period of surprise—which was, 
moreover, confined to the northern provinces ami the foreign Wei 
dynasty — the national tradition rapidly regained the upper hand. 
As early as the middle of the Tang period the Buddhist element had 

1 S-vr |l |„ JuJj: I.t'f/rtui iti Joptmtur Irf I on<ion cunt Nr* ^ ork; J- fjin^ sintl I o„ 
twill, Pnf (Ills r-lhtinn til Shintnfcin "f tjm rmk fn -<' - > in Ihe onliuk Itunli- mvMl]i 
iJiMTiirfriJ hi vHriniB plnn-H in JiiiMin, ihf linn <(odj l<> PtoteMf Krnjt T nkatwcfifc 
"Tilt' Ptimilivr Pn inline 1 of Jnfian hi AmiuiL t P( NIL in fu>kka r No. tttt 

ilulj J9™7). 
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■ji * j i assmuluteil, <iud 11 j i ■ ijil-i'E riji] i'Vuliilion of 1,1 it ■ Chini'^c genius rc- 
>tniiod it- logical course. When superydded to a people with a very 
old literary and artistic tradition. Buddhism merely proved an ele- 
meat of enrichment and stimulus— in fact, an episode* 1 



Ficus*: a 

PnrtMJn i if I In- YtikutthljL 
— Ffflffi Japanese J tV rripln'S 


In Japan, on theroiitrary, the introduction of Buddhism took place 
amiing a people which was culturally young, and in consequence in- 
(iuil.-lv more receptive. Not that this |H-op]e «as passive; on the eon- 
irai y. the Japanese temperament is distinguished hy the spontaneity 
1 S t- S tit 111 T.f ihr present *ork p|>, 















Figure 9 

Min»ku BooaUu (MnitrPya) <»r Nyoirin Hannon (?). in thr Chugiiji, 
Nuru. \Nnotion figure alxnit .I fl. in height. 

_ iMe. b';W. /‘Wu, U. Otlin 
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of its reactions and an assertion of Its own personality, the strength 
of which cun he explained only by the insular position of the coun¬ 
try* However that may lie, the very fact of the absence of all earlier 
culture, combined with the outstanding ijitality of the human mate¬ 
rial was this time to give Buddhism an importance which ancient 
China had never been able to concede it. in spite of the passing vogue 
which it enjoyed at some periods* But what is more important Is that* 
through Buddhism, Chinese civilization was introduced into Japan. 

The interest of what we may call the ** Japanese experiment ” i- 
obvious. In the second volume of the present work we saw how 
Buddhist thought and sentiment were the product of the very flower 
of the Tndo-Aryan soul. In the third volume we followed Buddhism 
in n- rMpiuiMon . 1 " I'l-- central \sia and saw it brought into contact 
with Greek* Iranian, and Indo-Gupta art* It will therefore lie nf ab¬ 
sorbing Interest to watch how* enriched with these various accretions* 
it was to penetrate* not* this lime, into a civilization which had long 
since arrived at a stable form and could not possibly forget its own 
traditions* hut into an untouched people for whom it was to consti¬ 
tute the whole of civilization* The spirituality characterizing the Buck 
dhism of the M&hay an a — the " Greater Vehicle— Greek plastic 
art* something of Iranian elegance ; and the whole softness of Gnpta 
art —such was the revelation which was to be received all of a sud¬ 
den and* as It were, overnight by one of the most ..IligenL peo¬ 

ples in history'* on the arrival of the missionaries of the u Greater 
\ chide," 


1 ^i-iyhi T.^L-\SUn ShcAo in lb,- Srtr>o-jj Sl„>*|« ; r , vk 

U, tiH-,nv Mfc. Na 236 Jbwj !»!«}* p- 232 . \W „c,i.. th»l |„t- ih-.. 

Liilhi< tuv-W-.a .. r. ni. |, ..| Ui.nmn milieu. , //.Wi ni Oktummi -i mi , ■, 

3 S«9 Ffyit Shako: llliixtratrrt Catalognf ttf thr , , . | p* 

Srik^Set^l fMm of Ttut'i rmti Ka^i Jvr nations in hiMfx&id w! 
'™- by J "...umikn i M.kn, FL VI B {farutol* niif, d«cr sad fow^Auret sTX 

"7'"' l T l t, : h J 1 '!™ ^...nk iw.Hm-i tvw 

oix 1h - *• Fer **** Kokka ' « s ***. 3 

1 Str H*in ha hit: Study in Ja^nc* RuMhiiro , Vw Y«lt + 1017 fc +TV w irij)lll ,, _ 

tin nriK.ni «,d .if U* MmI.lV.iwo; K. . W d: l*r J tt; J? Kjljj 
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It was iii the sixth century of our era. at an age when Buddhbl 
fervour had reached its height in China under the Wei dynasty in 
tlie north* and the Liang in the south* that the religion of Sakyamuni 
was introduced into Japan. The first reference to this subject occurs* 
according to tradition, in the reign of the Emperor Kimmei, from 
about 540 to 571, In 552, we are told, the King of Kodam or Pei-rhi 
[ Pe i'tsi), in the south-west of Korea, sent some Buddhist sutras and 
4 'tattle 'it the Buddha as a present to Kimmei. A split took place, 
however, between the great families who surrounded the throne — 
those of NakulomL Monomihe. and Niga — with regard to liar recep¬ 
tion to be given to the new religion. The Sagas showed themselves 
favourable to it, but the Nukaunms and the Mononobes proclaimed 
themselves hostile* and it was nut till forty years later that it was 
granted official recognition. During the reigns which followed* the 
minister Soga no l mako - - who died in 626 — scoured the triumph 
of Buddhism by armed force. [laving defeated the Munoimhcs at 
Mount Shigi in 587. he set up a sort of dictatorship for the benefit of 
in* own clan, whose interests were bound up w ith those of the new 
ideas. In order to maintain lii> position* moreover* he did not scruple 
to bring about the assassination of die Emperor Sujun (or Sustain), 
who hud shown hjmseli jmpalitni of his tutelage, ami replace him in 
592 by the victim’s sister, the Empress Suiko, under whose reign lie 
governed in association with the prince Shotoku-iaishi (cf. Fig. 21 
and 28), * 1 

I'Cttli. [i. l i'i, **FhiiPlhiam fts ft m ti^itin (if lh L Mutabinj V-pie -m ki: Itbliny uf 

JupeiMftrf tlftiyian I ,■ uwJijn. 193 Di, |i liEi , *Biaikltib.t hssji i rill inn imrl its M Uni fa* Hi l Tun*, 
tin- < !.iillusv tjf iS£trji,‘" i’Ih 1 , t\ir 1 !■■■ vjirii.ms Jiijuii >rsi - svls, ihf'ir hMflr)' ontl clapnum, «» 
«]^.i IkmMi Niutjjtu //rifwv ttf thf Twtire Japanese liiidtliiisi S&tt (uhvil. undid ■’hIj: and 
M \ rfi- \ tssf-r; 4 nrirni liuddhlMm in Jfifxm. Sulrttit anti Gertmonk* r>j i ir j pj the Semitti 
titui f'iiyhth fUuitwi** 1- /J. mat their ilixUtry in Lntrf Tinm ■ I'riri-. id.. 7 "if 

U/.ir.'.f >!, i '.txiria tit ui .InpniK w i Ih 19 ftLilf*. ilnUvtuiiinche Zrtiichrijt ( Hcfl ill. 1923.). F kti-liLI y. 
(be 13m* ijillurnrf cf fiufliiliimti upnn Jupinfsi' iiri . t'rnfinsir MaimJmni Antnuikj's im- 
IHirUilil murk.: HuAdhut .-1 j-if in it* IteUdwti fit BttddhiH tdeuts l.ltuslon, 1919). 

1 Y\g. Cf is 1 <ii k-i-’ii I rum ihe rokmrod rqnddurtii'li in Sriectni ttrhrs i^l. S. I'njcnm. 
Shinihi Shtnn , YoL \ J, Kip. 2. Sf¥ ol-.i tfiiryuji Okagonti. Nn. Hif, E't I l; li I’hurni- 
iiij.- iummJi'h .Ehi mi-- af |he TVmpyo p'riud. repn.wnlinjt Shuldkir-taluhi an a ynung man. 
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Shotokudaishi {571 622 k nephew of the Empress Suiko, who 
recognized him as heir to llit? throne (taishi ), jjitL in effect a- regent, 
was the real ruler of Japan from 592 to 622. Mis first art was to pro- 
claim Buddhism as I hr state religion,' Tn him i- due the foundation 
of some of the most venerable temples in the Nara region — for in¬ 
stance, that of Horyuji, dating from 607 (Fig, 2 and 5). He caused 
Buddhist morality to be taught in accordance with his favourite hook. 
The Lotus of the Good Lmt\ and at the same time promulgated in 
604 a code borrowed from China, for while, in die eyes of die Sogas, 
die introduction of Buddhism and of the Chinese civilization which 
it brought in il- train was a means of strengthening (he prestige of 
their own clan, Shotokti-taislii further saw in It a means of reinforc¬ 
ing the imperial authority hy assimilating the power of the Japanese 
renna to that of the Chinese Sons of Heaven, And, as a matter of fact. 
It was Chinese centralization and etiquette that converted the ancient 
princes of Yamaio, whose authority had constantly been called in 
question hy the clans, into absolute monnrehs on ihe model of the 
Man and Sui sovereigns, In this sense I he embassy sent by Shdtoku- 
taishi to ilie Chinese court in 607 was significant of a political as well 
as of a religious revolution. 

So soon as the imperial dynasty itself assumed the leadership of 
the Chinese and Buddhist movement, there was no further need for 
the help of ihr Soga family, who had only favoured this movement 
ill the interests of their own elan, Suga no Imka having presumed 
tn obtain the assassination of a prince of the imperial house who 
stood in the way of his ambition, another imperial prince, Naka mi 
Oe. placed himself at the head of a conspiracy and in 645 caused 
liiika to be assassinated and the Soga family disgraced. 


ul IloryuJJ, r^rodueutl lit Wiryuji Okntfnitti. No 22, PL I j mn{ iW firn- 

imbiliit- ill I lilrvDji r- f.n—..lirijf li rlrliirlil Tut jijutij; Shfiloku-lub-hi m Unrvuii flfa™.. 

^ I’ * 1 - 131 «™l. Itiinlly, II nil lnn< of Stir.lc ihn-l nUhi a* a vciuyr pi-tin. rtlfK j 

in ^ MutMiwiblt, ^tmiy V i h h> liS^nt^ 

LEI S ■ufc'fcEl, Afi, Mm fln'IiilwT IVL.*!!. 1 ~ 

1 Sis* Mns&faara Vivissiki: Hillary qf Japanese Rdigiun, p, £7. 
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The fall of the Suge- was marked hy a fresh progress of Chinese 
influence. Lnder the reign of the Emperor Kotoku 1615—51) the 
court and the provincial administration were reformed on ihe Tang 
model — a process known as the reform of die Taika period. 1 Prince 
Naka no Oe, who is known as the Emperor Tenchbtemul 1662-71). 

by promulgating the Omit yd code 


continued this reform movement 



Kiouiir i] 

Central BqdliBhltvu nf tJn- Yiikuslilji 
trimly. 

— Photo, Shi mill Shorn 


in 670: and finally the Emperor 
Temmu (673—86) completed it by 
issuing regulations for court eere- 
motiiaL costume, family names, 
provincial boundaries, etc. Thus the 
ancient federation of Japanese 
clans, more or less grouped under 
the patriarchal authority of the 
princes of ^ umuto, wras replaced by 
a centralized state copied from that 
of Tang China. 17p till now Japan 
had had no fixed capital; die cities 
of Yamato had vied with one an¬ 
other for precedence, tradition do¬ 
main ling that each emperor should 
choose a new resilience. Following 
the example of the T'aiig Semis of 
Heaven, die Japanese ten no now 
decided to have a settled capital 
worthy to rival Si-ngan-fo or Lon 
yang. In 710 the court accord¬ 


ingly took up its residence at Nara, which remained the imperial 
capital till 79 L 

i Sm< J. Miirtlixlt: tlutbttrv of Japan. I. 143-BO rThn < Irrul Ftrfonn iif M.Vh 
O. Vnrliwl: (nn L hir)itf ron Jgpon, II " f'/jtffiif/ijjjr dtr rhirunitflttTi hnUtJt, fil5~W5U") 

ilj^ipxijjr, 1929-30 Shun Clrfumt: lltrlury of Iht ftetiyiaiu tint! PiiUiuapbkQl hteah tif 
JtifHin. |N|>. S 7 -HS. 
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The establishment of a court and administration on the Chinese 
type none the less, not without its drawbacks even for the im¬ 
perial dynasty itself. It was not long before the tennd, like their T’ang 
t contemporaries, became the 

slaves of court life anil the 
official hierarchy. Shut up m 
their palaces, they began more 
and more to shift the affairs 
of state which the new central¬ 
ization had concentrated in 
their hands on to the hacks of 
their entourage. Gradually a 
powerful ministerial family — 
that of the Fuji warn — came 
lo occupy the position of 
mayors of the palace. Kama- 
tari, the historic founder of this 
family, who died in 669, had 
distinguished himself by help¬ 
ing the imperial princes to gel 
rid of the Sihga elan: in reality, 
however, the Fujiwaras only 
repeated what the Sogas had 
attempted to do, but with 
greater moderation and sue* 
'css. They established what 
was in effect a ministerial 
dynasty — which was granted 
after 8B2 the title of knmpaku 
or mayor of the palace — side 
by side with the imperial 
dynasty, with which it pro- 


F K-iriiK I '& 

SiKili‘nnii (LiVnpliB.! /ird r^T 1 In-Ekvi-ri'<. fui [iti-d 
cl:i> (lullin' in [111- kaidiin-tn biI Uh- To&iiji, 
Mum, jit li >i j t li h. h ins. in biitfht. Yluul tfifc 
rniiteJti’ of the eighth icntury, 

Frtm j Jj3|huu'sl l Tcni pta 
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ceeded to connect itself by a series of marriages, so that in tlie end it 
became a traditional custom for the ten no to take wives from among 
llie Fujiwara family. In the course of the eighth century a moment 
even arrived when Fujiwara Nakamarn [who died in 764.1 assumed 
for a time the role of king-maker and dictator. But since this was an 
administrative and not a military elan, absolutism and a centralized 
administration went on as in the past. 

During ibis time Buddhism, too, was completing its peaceful con¬ 
quest of the country. During the reign of Shdnm-tcnnfi I 72 ! 18 ) the 
famous Korean monk Gyogi (670—749) came and settled in Japan 
and, in order to overcome Shintoist opposition, preached the doctrine 
known as Ryohu-Shinto, according tu which the national god> were 
merely manifestations of the Buddha, The same principles were de¬ 
veloped by the bonze Hyphen (689-773). All these monks actively 
propagated the arts of the continent, and. by order of Shumu, Ryoben 
set up in 746 a great statue of the Buddha (Daihulsu I, over fifty feet 
in height, in the Todaiji at Nara I Fig. 4). He was also distinguished 
as a painter. Another famous monk of this period was the Chinese 
bonze Kanshm or Ganjin (Cirien-dfen ) (687-763), who arrived in 
Japan in 754/ 

THE N A K A PERIOD 

Tllr: NAHA PERIOD (710-9*1) WAS THE column ace OK JAPANESE 
poetry. 'The reader,” says . G. Aston. * l who expects to find this 

i Sv,- Prol^-ujf SciirJiiTaki: "The lw ArUMifthcTi'nipjn Em," In Pukka, \i», 153 

l.\u|-LL;-t ho:. . Warding I" I’nilr*** Thki. Oii'ivl^il hrolW -fillin' P-pn-^-nN Vninv- 

cann BniJdhn, lln- u.irdkijutf wttrnn wn* fletirrttlfi in fadikMi ut l hi' lime, and fnriii*lli.‘ 

ill llii' Aftfwi-frrVO tAvaimriMtlkn fiilra . 

r Fortin- imHMOl lUiailliisI iirl id Jo|um. ill nildiliim In I l»r- trr, ■ I | mUtinO ion* or thu 
Shin,l ti Shorn inrntiotwd m fin- prKfUHT*. dV a. Ln Tatipfex dir JaptXu urrhiirt- 

hire M Xiifrturr ■ ■: l.^iirifmi Uurtr-r: Sniljtlufr of (hr Snib’ Peru*! ■ Vw 

llavi-n: Vnli* 1 nfviTnil > I'i-e -m, i.b vt-rv inspratnnt and quiu- lndispon«bie 

and kj.rl With: 8uddki$Hxi» Phulik in Japan bit in dm Begum A* VfJItn Mihrhm- 

liffte Utah Christ i\ii- .. 3 1 >I H J : :,3 -i ■ I'mlV'vir Afiftmfci 1 * uclrrkini bli j *tody HmhShift AH 

in rfjF IfHiitiim to linthih irt Itienif. 

1 W. G. A.kI.ui: A itu(unrttfJ(if*inaf Liirmttw iNi-w Ywkai»d Uimhm* LOW), p. 34. 
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pootry of a nation jo*! emerging from the barbaric stage of culture 
a poetr\ characterized by a rude. untutored vigour will be surprised 
to learn that, on the contrary, it is distinguished by polish rather 
than power. 11 b delicate in sentiment and refined in language," 



FlGtll'K M 

Ifawl 'if Fljnin 1 13. 


Thb delicacy is explained by the fact that we have here a mini 
poetry. The famous collection of die 1 lari-yo shti, or ** Tea Thousand 
Pages." 4 umpdt d about 750 and completed at the beginning of the 
ninth century, contains mam edicts of this already almost over' 
cultured society. The pn h- contained in this collection, Hitonmro, 
Akahito. and Prince Ald : surpass even I heir contemporaries, the 
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great Tang poets whom we mentioned in Volume III,* in quivering 
sensibility and impressionism: 

On the plum blossoms I wished to gather some 

Thick fell the snow; To show to ther, 

But it melted in my hands. 


Or: 

Among the hills But the willows 

The snow still lies — Where the torrents rush together 

Are in full hud. 


Or again: 

Kail gently And scatter not 

O thou rain of spring! The cherry-flowers 

Until I huve seen them. 


Or: 

When 1 went out Where the ha/e was rising. 

Over the moor. The nightingale sang; 

Spring, it seems, has coine. 

Or: 

To what shall I compare It is like a hoot 

This life of ours? Which at daybreak rows away 

And lea\c» no trace behind it. 


Or: 

The skv is a sea And the moon is a bark; 

Where the cloud-billows rise; To the groves of the Mars 
It is oaring its way. 3 


In tl.e history of art. as in that of political organization. Japan pro- 
vide* an example of a phenomenon intensely interesting to the pin- 


1 Plan's 28ft-98. 

* Translated by W. G. \*ton. op. nt.. pp 
trnndated by J. L. Pierson (I/dden. 


. H. 43. 47, 48. Cf. also the Manyom, 
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losopher: that of a “ chosen type of humanity/' which, owing to its 
isolation, had hitherto remained +1 barbarous/' suddenly plunged, 
almost from one day to another, into contact with the most subtle 
civilizations of the continent, which it adopted, adapted, and made 
so much its own as almost to surpass them, 

T3ie medium through which litis education or, rather, this artistic 
revelation was imparted was Buddhism. Indeed, Buddhism brought 
with it into the archipelago not only Indian philosophy, hut also 
Chinese architecture, Indo-Grech* Indu-Gupta, Wei, and Thing srulp- 
lure* and all the pictorial traditions of Indian, Iranian, and Thing 
painting, now familiar in u~ from the discoveries in central \sla and 
Korea* 1 

The Japanese architecture whose anl Equity Is he'! substantiated is 
that o f tin- temples of Iztimo, on the roast opposite Korea, and of I sc* 
on die gulf of the same name, to the east of Hondo, which arc highly 
primitive Shintoist cinistnu lions in which the undent technique of 
die native carpenters was beginning to he enriched by the example 
of what must have been the Chinese urchin . tare of the Six Dynasties, 
Professor S, ElismVv, who has made a learned study of these various 
styles, shows how the primitive Shintoist temple was merely an en¬ 
larged version of die Japanese house, "the dwelling-place of the 
ancestors, who/' to quote a remark of Dr, HamadaV, “did not re¬ 
quire an abode planned in any different fashion from that of ordi¬ 
nary dwellings/" The curving lines of the roof-frame, however, al¬ 
ready bore w it nr-- to Sino-Koreun influence, The same influence is 
responsible for the shifting of the entrance door from the righl-hard 
side - that is. from one of ihc short sides of the rectangle, as in the 
Izuroo type — to the centre of one of the long sides, as in the Ise 
type* V'l in spile of the growing com plication of the internal ar¬ 
rangement. t]ii> ty |ic of architecture was to Iret-ome stereotyped 

] \ riidii \luT-Ltiru»lrj: " litw rlnpnwnt nf the f'harm imMk> of lUi.Mhi-1 fVhnv> hi 
I'ciitral iii. in lielatktfi to lln.‘ Far EbbI," hr/kka, |IJ 29 . 
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throughout all the centuries to tome, the imperial palaces in par¬ 
ticular, remaining true to the >tyle of the temples of Ise. 

The use of ornamental hells (f Jot akin was also an importation 
from the Sirto-Koreau world. but it may lie noted that the decoration 
of these archaic bells remained specifically Japanese, as is shown by 
a good specimen in the Mu see Gunnel, 1 

As early as the Suiko period (which lasted from about 510 to 
6l6t great Buddhist temples were springing up in increasing num¬ 
ber* in various parts of \ amato; among them may be mentioned the 
Shitenno-ji or temple of the four lokapfdas, built by ShotokiMaishi 
in 5b7 on tlie shores of tin Inland Sea and moved to Osaka in 593; 
next the Horyftji group, built near Nara between 595 and 607 by the 
satne prim e, with ihe aid of Korean workmen, on a definitely Chinese 
model \ Fig, 2-5). The principal temple at Horyuji, the Kondo, or 
tFidden lemple. raised upon two stone terrace* and covered with a 
double roof in the Chinese fashion, is an example of the symmetri¬ 
cal and majestically classic construction which characterizes all the 
architecture of Yanutio. So experienced an authority as Professor 
Elisseev distinguishes in the distribution of the buildings the direct 
influence of the Wei architecture of China. 

Tbi* influence is still more noticeable in the sculpture of the same 
age. The advent of Buddhism and it* iconography involved the sud- 


1 i t, K -ttff Tafcahmdiij Trim, log Deniem in Prehistoric Jh^h/- N(il m 

(July 1915 ?, 

'■ TV Kmv S.jikH, reipucit from 593 l<. f.2«; btil hw»r flu,,, hi I1m _ 

l s T rs " d ™™ 1 f,,r Suik - «1 .,rr : frM«. I hr ftfltvi.lt. v-ur J ♦ 

my-n of th*i l-.rt.pr..MuU U-D. 607l („ I hr- (fav tin,I nf |J lr . Km.™ TWi i „ 
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dtrn importation of the whole Chinese uonceptjou of act in the Wei 
l> r i iod, including all the IndorGteek traditions embodied in it* which 
had already been adapted to quite a new type of religious feeling. 
In \ uiuiNf; III of this series ive have shown how, at the very time 
whrn Crecft-Boddhist art reached Wei China, it was in course of urn 
dergomg a transformation analogous to that affecting late Greco- 
Roman art *ix centuries later In the south of France, which was to 
give riise to the first truly native French work, the opus fnmeigenum. 
1‘bstic art was hy now so far emptied of its content as to have be- 
conn- no more than a soaring aspiration, full of prayerful and mystic 
ardour, towards the world beyond. The art of the Wei dynasty ac¬ 
centuated these tendencies to such an extent as to produce works 
w hich can only he compared to the Romanesque sculpture of western 
Europe. li was this " Buddhist Rornauesque/' as it has l>een called, 
which was introduced into Japan by way of Korea during the Suikn 
period. 

One of ilie earliest works of tin- age is tin* Buddhist trinity in the 
Kond5 » Hwyitji. a bronle group about two feel in height, attributed 
K. Knratsuknr.be no Tori and consisting of Sakyamuni flanked by 
two !>©dh Stall vas. 1 It is a group of decidedly Korean workmanship 
but the style goes lack beyond Korea and lias affinities with W ei art 
~ ,Imi of lhu ewliest reliefs at Lung-men 1 quite as mueh a, 
w ith that Ilf the school of stela: which flourished in Shen-*i at the 
same period.' The sealloped effect of the folds of the garment and 
draperies is exactly that of Figures 149,150. and 151 in Volume lit 
of the present work, and, similarly, the enormons nimbuses with 
their decoration of flames, which form a background In the statues 

Mt-I-I mrmifr-sl in the IMOTdlr-ilS kiriri ■il' ’ijHrilluiJitv lliit! uits InKwri-.i v ,1 
Ii-IL- Simptidlv BDd Ubs parity-Tm,( WJ ird 

1 * .1 ftnrvSji Okagami, No, -19. ( l l. |-l(c i |t| fl kiin... j, l . . 

fiw- I'l- ^1: I j ■ 11j_r 1 1,l rj|( ril { n L V ' ' . 

N nk«4c Sn tit, kimiin < llUh 11 l9 ~ 2Z ^ huutitol 

7 Strim; fkulpturr rhitwite. |, |>| fly 

1 litEtl.. PI, |,16 11515, HI, rlt\ 
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cun] lo the whole group arc the -a me a> those which clown the -tallies 
in Figuic? I 15 t ] 17, 119, etc,: and, lastly, die garments, of ihe two 
slum]mg hodhisatlvas flanking ihe Buddha full in the same angular 


folds as those on the \\ ei stele from 
the Loo collection, in \olume JU, 

I ig, 149. 

The “Romanesque* or Gothic 4 ’ 
ilia racier is even more striking in 
ihe Yuinedono Kan non uf HOryuji, 
a wooden statue sis feet six inelirs 
in height, the upper part of which 
we reproduee as Fig. 5, Fhe high 
open-work diadem, the sharply cut 
profile, the long, lean body, the 
scarfs falling in great angular 
points — all these trait* arcenlimte 
tije mystical quality of the statue. 
This work, which, like the last* 
mentioned, ladongs to the school of 
K units nkur ihe no Tori and there¬ 
fore dates from the first twenty- 
five years of the sevenlh century, 
is, in our opinion, one of the fine-1 
works of that Chino Japanese group 
which might be described a* “ Wci- 
Suiko " — always with the reservu- 
Einii that Korea has iefl a strong 
Tori sehooL Still mure tall and 
al*oul seven feel ten inches high, in i 
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imprint upon the whole of this 
slender is the wooden Kaimon, 
ihe Koiido, Horyuji S Fig, ft) - 'I he 
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stfiUics of the famous Gothic church at Moissac, Tarn-et-Garomic. arc 
the only thing in French Gothic at ail comparable to this elongated 
hotly, w hose form, >o spare as tn seem almost incorporeal among its 
drooping scarfs, seems to rise like an immaterial apparition and soar 
heavenward beneath its great pointed flame-like aureole. We may 
note that these Japanese works directly inspired by Wei art through 
Korean channels achieve immediate perfection in their own kind. 
Chinese statue- of the V\ ci period are often more interesting from the 
religious than from the aesthetic point of view, but almost all the 
corresponding works of die Suiko school at once stand out as master* 
pieco when judged by any artistic canon whatsoever; and they do so 
precisely because they are stripped of all superfluous ornament pre¬ 
serving nothing but a moving simplicity which is a direct reflection 
of the Buddhism of the Mahay ana (of, also Fig, 7). This was to hap¬ 
pen llirougbout the whole course of Japanese history, for while bor¬ 
rowing the motives and technical processes oflier art from China at 
every period. Japan was in every instance to carry them to the highest 
perfection. 5 


Ila r Suiko pei foil I n 10—616 i was by the age generally 

km mu as the Nam period, though it was not till 719 that Nara defiu- 
ilivx-ly became the capital. Oils period is accordingly divided into 

1 VVe may rwl«-, nonr the ]iw. with Profem Mnt. tKkl Hi. ptit in-url* on the Wd 
tuv^rfltifts are splendid mu>I ifjjiiert-s, 

* Ky&ftik* Own-hi T.tnatk* i!iu| “ihr octilpiun- uf t|it Sinko rtn*b hml 

11 * 1 . ihlTermt ieailenHo One rcpmvnted J.v the ^uipture-. Etdnagtiii; to ilu- 
n.IHJ I’wri selinnj. Oil -xtllli! rwii|>|. of which i> |hr Buddhist UiUliJ hi [hr mum Ml 

[ . . . * El:l h> Ihr KakM (rnirfeni k,. r .«.| 

-I 1m«.| w Ith n-pu-ft in llie former, Prufaettr I ^uchi point* ihjI tlu.t “I his si tu m | rnrl]r 


. .. n * il " r fwnxftlm.lion nf ila- hirri^i mvthnl* r,j Hult.luri' afn-r u 

( l,me *V niton InInin Chinn lit \hc second cru > fn>rn lh- Idle fifth runttifv lo 

the early sisih reiiturj in the hisUxy of ^ ulptiire o# thp Sumhi-rn runt \urthmi t)v 
«■» period of i hina." Hut. lururditm n. Mr.Ogwdu, ihi* proem q f formaliiation 
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iv\o secondary one*, the liakuhb |616-710) and the li-mpyo periuds 
(710-94), both of which, moreover, represented the civilization of 
Yamalo; for the chief temples of the Hskuhu period were built round 
\ura* including the Kofukuji, erected ifl 6^0, and the Aakushiji* 
erected in 680. the former of which was moved into the town itself 
in 711. and the latter in 718 (F ig. 8 1 

Hy the second half of the seventh century the influences coming 
from China underwent a visible ebunge in character. Instead oi Wet 
art. Buddhism brought in it- train that of the Sui type. Vs we see. 
there is here a slight chronological discrepancy of about forty years, 
hoi this discrepancy, due to distance, will always he noticeable be¬ 
tween any given stage in the development of Chinese art and the 
corresponding one hi japan. 

As we rmiv remember, l,hinesc arl under the Sui dynasty uud the 
earliest years of the Thing emperors hud been characterized by a re- 
turn to favour of plastic methods oj sculpture, though always subject 
tu the limitations of the religious ideals by which it was inspired, and 
subordinated to a dogmatic ideal, for which very reason it harmoni¬ 
ously blended material beauty with a lofty spirituality. The con vein 
tionalized forms of Buddhist “ Romanesque ” were followed by a 
Gothic amplitude. And the Japanese sculpture of the second half of 
tiie seventh century, and even of the Tempyo era, shares in the same 
characteristics. 

To form an it lea of the advance made, we have only to compare 


i The ll*Vuh& period* *hfch enleiuhi a* l*» J^urv w) ^ !l11 tu 7,a _' s .| he 
U rm unnlird. il. it, >trkl historical l"Utt r-ipn of thy l iny tar L-nurm Hm. 

In the --.ML,. w .„ I he Tcr.ipyil p.-Ftol. *hldl, r trnn th, F^rnl of Mi'W uf . .V.lialimn k 
n ^rded ruvertag the ym TJlMfcl. lake* iu mime fn-ci the of the t^por* 

Stktmu'ft n.’igu (734-40). , . „ r _ ,. „ L u , ,... 

: See Prarewur Seudti Takl: ‘The Vmv \vi* uf llw Tmupyu bm ; ***** V, 453 

lW„*, HI 28 J. MlofrfKir Tull *** ** '. kl.Mllslli uf tie' ftrl <if I Ih* fitTHHl l*dw* 

U> I hi' papular faith in the h.-^m Nripiuoy. arid ilml lh.' y'-rLs i.ii ^ 

wnrls nn the du.ur of Vnirommi BudUhi m tfe nu.m hall ot Modal* le»f*‘. iho 

... hur.TLi.n in the 9wi|»t4Mt5 Hall «T ih-" xnjilr jUl.l " 

H„r which Mr Toki isnuttlers (■> be ■'typical ... the dtout nf lh.it idi 
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Figs. fs and 7 with Fig. 9, the Latter representing the Xyoirui Kaiuion* 
<>r Miroku Rosaku f Mai l rev a* the Buddlikt Messiah). a wooden 
statue just over four feet three inches in height* dating frnm about 650 
and preserved in tiie Giuguji at Nura* As seen in profile I Fig. 10 k 
the statue still has something of the austere spareness of the Miroku 
reproduced in Fig, 7, and the attitude* too* is exactly the sime; hut 
for the very reason that the seated posture (offemn) and die finger- 
gestures I muttru) are identical, we may estimate the advance made 



Finn UK 23 

Klytng utTkjn-i, from lh* u 1T>">ryuji 
~ Fraffl I iTif \ Oj L 


w ithin the space of a few years. The head has a fullness of life and 
a sweetness of expression hitherto unknown* The pure profile, which 
i> still Indo-Greek in its correctness, is lit up as with the inner Light 
of lofty meditation* The nedde construction uf die face Is to be seen 
again in the nude torso, with its harmonious proportions, rising with 
tranquil grace from among die rounded wave- of drapery handed 
down from die later days of Wei art* 1 The melting, lissom smoothness 
of the tititle body, the hroad shoulders, with their suave contour, and 

1 iU : Fip ; ,S0 T' [ 151 . . rir,it > . .*“ ttunluki mUcctoMi ami U*r 

Ij'ii'iti 1 jiuitiJtaa, tiiilti furtui'rlj in l}|t V^tliiT l ujblilin 
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the slender waist alt belong to a style familiar to u* and are the 
heritage, not, this time, of the GrecoBuddlnst art of Gandhiira, but 
of Gupta India/ 

As we have shown before, in Volume II of the present work. Bud* 
dhism in central Asia started by importing the Hellenistic art of 
GandEiarat from which, passing 
through u phase of “ Romanesque " 
and mystical development, it 
evolved into the early Wei an of 
China and that of the Suiko period 
in Japan* ft was not till later, to¬ 
wards the sixth and seventh cen¬ 
turies lb at the living [esthetic ideal 
of Gupta India replaced the out¬ 
worn Hellenistic models in central 
Asia* It was I Ins fresh influx of 
vigour, flowing northwards from the 
Ganges valley, that gave rise |o the 
Sui renaissance in China described 
in Volume III of this work, from 
which were derived in turn the great 
Japanese schools of Xara, Bnl once 
again, hy virtue of her vigorous 
artistic,’ originalily. Japan succeeded 
in casting ini a supreme and unsur¬ 
passable form the metal and motives 
supplied to her. Of nil the works 
inspired hy the Indian canons of art 
coming from the Ganges valley, none, perhaps, is mure powerful than 
the Nyoirin Kaimon mentioned above (Fig* 9—ID). This Buddhist 
Statue of Meditation is directly akin — though with a gentle power 
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peculiar to itself alone — to the Mahesamiirti of Elephanta, or even, 
strangely enough, to the Zeus of Mylasa or the Penseur of Rodin. 1 

Thus it was the privilege of Japan to earn’ to their highest pitch 
of perfection the foreign types of art which she received from Asia, 
and to hand down to us an India and a China which were often sii|>e- 
rior to their originals, while at the same time creating out of these 
apparent borrowings a Japanese art of profound originality. Tin* 
secret of this revivification of Sino-Indian themes by the spirit of 
Japan may no doubt he found in the fact that. being endowed with 
a keen and almost Hellenic sense of human personality — a sense 
unknown either to China or to India —Japan imparts this personal 
quality to all her works. Indian or Chinese Buddhas are often, so to 
speak, interchangeable ami what we may almost call collective in 
character. But Japanese Buddhas and bodhisattvas possess the privi¬ 
lege, which they share with their Khmer brethren alone, of standing 
out among a mass of similar figures with a distinct individuality, as 
portraits of a soul within the limits of a personality. In many respects 
Japanese art may be simply defined as the introduction of the indi¬ 
vidualist temperament into the aesthetic ideal of the Far East. 1 

Again, it is a purely Indian influence — and more particularly an 
Indo-Gangetic or Gupta influence- which asserts itself in the Yaku- 
shiji trinity, dating from about 717 (Fig. 11 ).* In the seated central 
Buddha, indeed, the Gandharian character of the general architec¬ 
tural construction and drapery is softened by the harmonizing and 
unifying quality of the melting Gupta softness; but the two standing 


» Com pun* the varioiM -Until.** in thi* attitude (rvprmcntin* Miroku or Nvofein 
kiiimmi ■ rv produred in Profeswnr Unjrdun Warner'* fine \oluine Japane*r Sculnlure <>/ 
Ihr Suikn Period, PI. IT. -ML 52-ML # ^ 

5 “The line art* of the Tetnpyo rn. were not m.*rr imitation of the continental line 
(.ft-. ImiI rut In t creation* of originality under continental influent*.” See Pr..f. •**.«• Sriitld 
h.Li: ”The Kin. \rl* of the Tempyo Fra.” Pt II. hokka. \„. |St (September Wr 
* Mfrtrl firlirs of Vang artd .Sting I >y nadir*. Yol. V. Fig. .1; O. Kimmi.-I on ,V 

j, 115; and Curt C.&sfrr: OdaiinlUrhr Plnstik. PI. Kl «2. «:i HI. Cnmpar.. „Ttain 

bodhi*attva* on the Hm-huang banner*. illu*t rated in YoL III. Fig ^t5 of the nc.**rnt 
work: and the .rlel««tcd Korean relief of 750 fn,m Sekkut-unn. fr.N,u, ntK rrnrod...*d 
nft.T the C -ho*en Kom>1u. notably by Otto ktimmel. op. rff.. Fig. 190, 1««> 
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Ixidhisattvas which flank it |(>akko ami Nikko). with their nude 
torsos, their almost sensuous modelling, their slight sideward sway 
of the hips, and the sinuous elegance of their double scarfs, are in 
every way characteristic of Gupta, Sui, and Tang days. The Gakko 
and Nikko of the ^ akushiji at Nara alreadv stand for a reversion 
to plastic treatment, an implied suggestion of tropical ardour so pro¬ 
nounced as to suggest to us, beneath the very chastity and sexless 
reserve of the bodhisattvas, something of the carnal mysticity of 

Krishnaism. The slightest tendency 
to fullness in the forms reveals, per¬ 
haps, the heaviness into which the 
powerful plastic technique of Tang 
art finally degenerated. But with 
this reservation the two great bronzes 
in question, about five feel in height, 
are directly akin to those central 
Asiatic works in which Gupta tend¬ 
encies are present. 1 The little bronze 
Amitahha trinity, about nineteen 
inches high, also dating from the 
early seventh century, now at the 
Iloryuji, suggests Tang influences of 
a more tranquil sort; the head of 
Amitahha. incomparable in its full- 
ness and softness/ shows us how the Apollo type, having travelled 
from Candhara to the far extremity of Asia, assumed a new spiritual- 
ity beneath the chisel of this privileged race. 

This impression becomes more striking than ever More in the 
Bonten (Brahma), a statue in dry laerpter,’ some seven and a half 
feel in height, which stands to the right of the great Kannon of the 

• (X the Sunant.lihnilr. ..f It,.- paintm* brought lark r„,„, Tun.hu.iu, bv lw, ~,r 
I' Hint . r>oM in thr Milw (oitmct, Vnl. III. Fit*. 20.1. * rro,C88or 

: Curt (lliispr. up. rit., IM. 87. 

' a. IMIiot: » Not, , nr la loqm rfr*." i„ J, Hirnal ashlique, \pril-Junr 1923. 
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Sangatsu-do in the Todaiji, Nara (F ig. 
12). This work, which dates from the 
middle of the eighth century, is ascribed 
to the bonze Rydben (689-773), who 
was, indeed, the head of the Todaiji; so 
that the school to which it belongs was 
able to draw plenteous inspiration from 
the realism of Tang art in general, as 
well as from the harmonious and melt¬ 
ing fullness of the works produced at 
Tien-1 ung-shan in particular (rf. Vol. 
III. Fig. 164. 165, 166). Indeed, the 
Bonten of the Sangatsu-do presupposes 
artists who had a knowledge of all these 
schools. Its perfect construction and tin* 
faultless classicism of its lines recall 
the Greek canon; its simple, tranquil 
forms might almost trace descent, 
through the Tien-lung-ahan school, 
from the melting softness of Gupta art, 
while its nobility recalls the best works 
of the Sui period. But these are but the 
component elements in the work, which 
is itself perfect in its unity. Or, rather, 
we see in it, even lietter than in earlier 
works, how out of these multifarious 
foreign elements Japan had created an 
art which, while specifically Japanese, 
raised each of these alien styles to its 
highest power. This is why the Japanese school succeeded in going 
back to the original sources underlying the second-hand versions 
which reached it. In the gentle strength of its rounded forms, and the 
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calm, simple lines of its draperies, this Bonten rediscovers and re¬ 
vives the miracle of Greece. Indeed, for the attainment of such natural 
dignity and serene grandeur we should have to go back to the 
Greece of the fifth century; anti, as a matter of fact, that harmoni¬ 
ous union of pure Hellenic beauty with the great peace of Buddhism 


Ficjchk 30 

Sri (kichijuten). wooden slaliif 3 ft. 3 inv in hrighl. in tho Joruriji, K>olo, 

twelfth rentury. 

— PIhMo . Shimhi Shoin 

which the art of Gandhara had striven in vain to achieve, and no 
Indian, central Asiatic, or Chinese copy had succeeded in realizing, 
was now effected by Japan almost at the first attempt, and without 
effort. 

In the Bonten of the Sangatsu-do the object aimed at by the Greco- 
Buddhist school is for the first time fully achieved; it is, moreover. 
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canon with the Gupta ideal, and at 
same time one of tin* most strongly national ma>terpieces of the 


a perfect fusion of the Hellenic 
the 

native genius. 
v Tl ie same impression of pure 
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Statue of Mnitrvyn. Inrqurr on day. in 
thr K.Vyuji. Kyoto. rlmi'tith mitury. 
— Photo. Sliirnlii Slioin 


Greco-Roman classicism emanates 
from a number of statues of monks 
carried out in the dry lacquer proc¬ 
ess and dating from the first half 
or the middle of the eighth century: 
we may mention in particular the 
standing figures of the monk Sub¬ 
hut i and a number of other disciples 
of Sakvamuni in the Kofukuji, 
Nara. draped, as in a toga, in their 
monastic cloak or samghdfi. 1 The 
simplicity and dignity of the atti¬ 
tudes, the natural arrangement of 
the drapery — which leaves the 
right side, or the breast only, un¬ 
covered— and the realistic direct¬ 
ness with which the shaven heads 
are treated, all remind us of the best 
Roman portraits, dating from about 
the opening of the Christian era. 3 
The same may l>e said of the com¬ 
manding power and cold dignity, 
as well as of the tranquil classicism 
of the draperies, in the seated statue 


of the bonze Ryoben, preserved in the Todaiji, Nara, founded by 
that great organizer about 800. 1 The Greco-Roman models, which had 

« Srlectni Krlirt .... \ «4. X, 1*1 I; O. Kuinind: l.’Arl de C Eilrtme-t triad Pi lu- 
C.urt liliis**! 1 , op. rit., PI. IIS. 

* Sr* thr •arikinj? |**rtriiil o po-im«<| in lloryuji nkwjumi, No. 3. PI. .1-3 vihi.li U 

w.iflhy U. compare to tin? portrait rtiitiM** of Mrmpliitc Kgypt f„ r jnntuiiiv, ||„ L.uvr * 
ncritie upxi Oh* ktoiiiiiI. 

* 0. KUnunrt: L'Art dr f Extrrmr-Orirnl. PI. 23; Setrdrd Hrlin . . . , VI. \ . Srr a Uo 
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degenerated into commonplace and found their way, in an uicompre- 
hen sible, belated, and almost mu minified vn-’inn, across central Ada 
and China, now at last, on reaching the end of their long journo and 
touching the soil nf Japan, the new Hellas, cast off the mortuary 
hands which swathed them, awoke li> life* regained consciousness, and 
became vivified w ith a new vigour. For there was, so to speak, a pre¬ 
destined harmony between 0recce and Japan. The Ronton reproduced 
y- Fig. 12 has shown how the spirit of Japan discovered within itself 
an Attic beauty and nobility of rhythm. It was sufficient for a distant 
reminiscence ,>f Greece to he transmitted to the Japan of the Nara 
period for this contact to reveal to her the Greek genius latent in her 
own soul* The ten disciples of the Buddha in the Kofukuji show how 
she further discovered within herself the sober realism, the often cold, 
severe dignity, which constitute the beauty of the Roman portrait. 
This feeling for portraiture is* indeed, yet another point m which 
the Japanese taste for individualism in art* to which we referred 
above, finds expression. As early as the sealed portraits of Gan jin 
and Cyoshin m the TcVshoiluiji and the Horyuji at \ara, dating from 
the eighth cent my. 1 wr sec this side of the national temperament as- 
sorting Itself unrestrained and, by creating a realism of almost crude 
simplicity in which to express itself, making these statue* into psy¬ 
chological and social studies of a penetrating intensity. 

It was at this stage in the revelation of their national genius under 
the stimulus of foreign importations that the Japanese of Yamato 
came in contact w ith the epic style. They hud received from central 
Asia and Tang China the type of the “kings of heaven ( lakap/Ha, 
t'im-wmg , skiteand)*' martial divinities whose function it was to 


llii- w. H .flCM 'Ini ill (if Soji*. lly--l«>nV irni'tH f, Ell I hr I IkncliTFi Tt’lluih- \ mnntr. 

Itovtntv. reprintm-vil in Srtnini /Wipjt . r . .Will \ N . 5 

1 I'liN l tSii'j'ir, .ifi. cit.. PL ] l f i 122: imd f/ivydjiobiyami \.i, h, PI,4 i.-Uiid v < - 

l‘l. Ill 17 W* ......pjinmrrlirinr^ irmu nil uaulm- rvmeaitltiz 

n bi-jir.WVirimliikirUuf Uic periwl. alto at tlCrjuji, L | M <I \„ -7 
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[trout t the Church the Buddha against ad attacks. whether ter¬ 
restrial or infernal. 1 Three Buddhist St. M whack and Su Georges 
were promptly transformed hy Japan into figures worthy of her own 
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The nimin-godde*-'* Paint- Portrait of a Tendni prir«t. ini the h hijoji 

til tribal mi tu TuMrnui Temple, llnrinui, about twelfth century* 

IhpgH 1 11921. tu the Kjfo- — Photo, Shimbi Sholn 

wogiikukt^i Tcnijilr, Tuji, 

K y ol 11. 

— Pftvlth Shintbi Shorn 


genius. We need only compare the four nhitenno of the Todaiji 
l Fig. 1.3-15) with tlie finest statues of a similar nature from ceti- 

1 "Nniiibty tin irtrfiii i 1 hr 1 North, itn of the ynkiiia*. \ niwnvaij*. Japanem 
Kt-.lmnioii. Kit I hi 1 iitHlOKHipIo uf llii' flubjecl, f*v the liiidlihiat dicliouurj Ifubogirin 
iTukyfl. 1929!'. t. ji. 79. f. r. "itifj'dOi'MWt- J 
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tr^l Asia or I ang China i rf. \ol, I EC Fig. IBS i to realize how great 
b the contribution of the Japanese genius* In China the power which 
was the elm i at irit^t ic feature of T ang art was losing it' vigour and 
clumsily degenerating into empty and declamatory gesticulation. 
Japan revived this ar| with tenfold vigour, breathing into it the soul 
of the samurai, with it* concentrated violence and love of action. In 
the skr'tr h of the evolution of Chinese art which we attempted in 
\oluim> HI of this series, we showed how the Immense potential 
energies latent in the Chou bronze* found concrete expression, first 
in the art of the Huh and afterwards in that of die Six Dynasties, 
reaching its full expansion hi Tang sculpture, only to lose its im¬ 
petus and become, a- it were, finally paralysed in die ostentatiously 
powerful style of its later forms. After the T*ang dynasty the plastic 
power of Chinese art was dead. But this power, which in China was 
in future to go to waste, was now inherited by Japan, where it set In 
motion an energy of unexpected scope, so that the plastic power which 
might have been considered to have lost its vigour for good was bom 
again to a career which was to know no limits. The ahilmnd of the 
ludaijj, with their firm, commanding pose and their formidable 
armour, their terrible expression and gestures — those menacing 
faces with their wrathful glance, like forces held In check and ready 
to leap into action -— warn us that a new force was now rearing it* 
head in the east of Farthest Asia and laying claim to the heritage of 
a tottering China in the history of art just as it was to do in the In*, 
lory of I lie world. An epic Buddhism was now about to make its ap. 
pea ranee, akin to the ttpie Chri-thinitv of the crusades. 1 


And here we may once inure note how Buddhist art. which in 1L 13 
other lands was collective and “ monistic,” became in Japan an iudh 
vidua! is! art, both in the strongly persona! stamp impressed upon it 
by the artist and In the intense personality of the work itself. 

Lastly, the example of these famous statues shows us the first be- 


1 St."- HurySji Okagamii \u. 3-1, j J j r 
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pmrujigs i)l what WES to iltTt'lop into ii secularized ail growing ti|) 
itt tint heart of Buddhism itself. \ur did this comparative seculariza- 
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lion oi art, which arose out of the vers triumph of Buddhism* fail to 
hnd expression in architecture as welt. Professor Eliseev points out, " 
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in fact, that the temples of the Teiupyd pmod — such is ihe Todaiji. 
[mill between 7 I 1 and 7 17 I Fig. (), iheTdshmJaijL dating from 75*h 
Ihe Yumeduna, lluiyilji, dating from 75 ( i. and the Shiii-Yukitsbiji., 
dating from 717 (Fig. 81 —were now not merely sarteinarie*, hut 
also political and intellectual centres, having schools universities, or 
dispensaries attached to them, as the case might he; moreover, he 
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Figure 39 
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adds, “the spirit inspiring their conception i- ratkmdistie rather 
than mystical: thus, lor example, they avoid the dim light iniloved of 
primitive temples/' 


The Mara period was drawing to its elose: Iml in the days of ils 
curly ardour it had enriched the Buddhist world with what are its 
most marvellous m a slot pieces, after the Indian paintings uf Ajarpa: 
the frescoes of Huryuji.' 

1 fivrjrfiji i Pfcjiifrmi t. ^ijififenien/i Frrx n^.t i.f r/i+- Ki tndo Ti'tupts: tupt'dnll} Supplt- 

metdi No. I .PI. l-t. 9. 12; Pfo. 2 PI u. 7; V., :i, R tit. sl 22; No. i, PL l.i. h, 
Sttppirmml, I, Fiff. 22, whii-h injtflit Ik a iI ra*injf lit LrtnmrdaV 
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Even today tin* exact date of these frescoes is still a problem. The 
Rondo, or Golden Temple, of Horyuji. the walls of which they adorn, 
was completed towards 607; tradition has it that it was seriously 
damaged by fire in 670 and considerably restored between 708 and 
715. The question still to be solved is whether the frescoes date from 
the original building of the edifice or from it' reconstruction. 



Fiacre to 


Avu'ipi. or tttMinietNHiK. !►> I n- 
kfi (1209). Woodrn lipiro JlltfHlt 
b ft. 2 inn. in ln-i^lil, in I la* 
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Fiouhr 41 
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Whatever may be the solution of this problem — which involves 
a variation in the date of these mural paintings as great as from the 
lieginning or middle of the seventh century to the lieginning of the 
eighth — it is extremely probable that the frescoes should not be 
ascribed to a Japanese hand at all. but to Chinese or central Asian 
artists so saturated with Indian influences as to paint in the Indian 
style. Indeed, one may search them in vain for any Chinese charac¬ 
teristics. These paintings are derived from Ajanta, through the fres- 
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cocs of Khotan* Kucha. and Tun-huang t and the Korean to mb of 
Sammy ori. The types* the cOPtnmes-* the altitudes, the expression* — 
all are Indo-Gupta and go bar k io the style of Cave J at A junta* dul- 
inp precisely fnrni the first half of thi^ seventh century* To convince 
ourselves of tin's we have only to compare the hod Id salt vas Illustrated 
in Fig. 16-21 with Fig. 43 and IT in V olume 111 of this work, and 
203 ami 205 in \olnme III, or, again, the flv rug genius in Fig. 23 
with that fmm Tun luumg reproduced as Fig. 113 of Volume [JL 1 
Hut just as we have seen above that I lie sculpture of Naru pro¬ 
duced the purest masterpieces, and, if we may use the expression, 
the ultimate achievement of Greco-Buddhist and tndo-Cupta sculp¬ 
ture. so the frescoes of Horyuji arc a revelation of an Ajanta purified 
<dits instinctive tropical paganism and raised to a purely ideal plane. 
It is true that the " beautiful bodhisattva +t of Cave I at Ajanlfi, illu— 
trated in Anhmic II. fig* 17, bending over the suffering world with 
a gesture of infinite pity, was already a supernatural vision. But per* 
hap^ the very fact that the divine figure is rendered so profoundly 
human lii lids almost stifftring pity erred precisely in bringing the 
divine loo much down En our level* And if. on I In* other hand, the 
glance of the " beings of w isdom " was lost in a metaphysical medita* 
lion of unfathomable profundity* this detached superiority appeared 
lo remove iln-iu far above all earths vicissitudes (Fig. 22). The 
bodhjsaltvas of Horyuji seem to stand half-way between these two 
philosophical attitude-. In spile of the ** gentle strength of compas¬ 
sion " which is their whole raison d'etre, they will not suffer them¬ 
selves to be distracted from their transcendental reverie* though they 
still remain the incarnation of salvation and refuge l Fig* IB-21 ). 
These heroes of holiness* unearthly in their beauty beneath llie huge 
aureole which sttmmmF their face with its glory and beneath their 


1 \\- limy mkl the EKirtu fpnii ut Mmiyiin (GtaLinl iml llmlire l nfiquMs banhjhi- 
fjun, I'l Wl Will. Ihw <iM>kil (sec rlu- iiholnpnijitis 4 liki-n In |W.->..i lv||,A 
n-|ionliiH-ni in ilm- -:.m. wnefc, PL XI.IV \ I.W i.ml \\ If . K.,min frmwnaftlK 

™ ?/ hi '™ ArL - I "i Sw itSfyiiji nkagwu. 

ftifnf, \o. 4, PL Ssitrlnl ftrhcM . . * , VI, 10 (An^r-t. wuil joiniinj- in ihn llakjiiii 

rlino r mw hyole). J 
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Hindu tiara of chased gold, or flower-decked tntikula, still possess all 
the ineffable grace which clothed them on Indian soil. The Apollo- 
like nobility of their features and the tranquil suavity of their ex¬ 
pression in no way diminish their quality of Olympian strength — as 
is also true of their counterparts at Ajunta. Like their common spir¬ 
itual father, ^ukyamuni, they are still llr lions among men.” Perhaps 
hy accentuating the Aryan purity of their profiles Japan has even 
emphasized their voluptuous gravity', like that of charming princes. 
There is a triumphant elegance in their Indian pose w ith the sideward 
sway of the hips* as also In the play of contrast between the richness 
of their necklaces and bracelets and the lustreless quality of the fie>h; 
while the nude shoulders, bust, and torso* which, though at times 
less slender* are even more melting!y soft than al A jama, arc full 
of a virile sweetness. 

Above all* in these beautiful bodies* at once haughty ami tender, 
in these Olympian figures of an idealist religion, the pride of eternal 
voutb Is so deeply impregnated with intellectual gravity, so filled 
w ith a sense of the vanity of all tiling-, so Hpe w ith the experience of 
an ardent piety and mysticism, shat at times a sort of weariness of life 
emanates from it. As at Ajanifi, the meditative curve of the brows, 
traced like a how across the whole forehead, is like a spreading of 
wings for metaphysical soarings. And, as at Ajanpi again* we ask 
Diirselvc' iJut in ward my-lmw i- i-oncca led beneath llir-e Jjghtk 
drooping eyelids, from between which there none the less steals a 
glance of mibilhniiuiMe mystery, or what word il I- that tremble* 
upon these lips which, in their consciousness of the vanity of all 
things* preserve a gentle* expectant, rompas-ionat'* silence* 

The gestures, above all* have a grace IL at thrill- with mystical feel¬ 
ing and is almost haughty in it' purity. There is the gesture of the 
long* slender arm. with the delicate open hand on a level with the 
hip, holding a great flowering lotu-spray which spring* up from it 

' S*» Horynji OituQumi. Suppiemtnl, l, IN. ft, 11. [ 1. 
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in one lung. spontaneous line Mig. 16* 19 ), Or there is the linger* 
gesture of '* reassurance/' or " alisnme of fear/" which in these great 
unearthly figures, worthy of Leonardo, is so intensely significant of 
salvation and repose {Fig, 16, 17). A nth lastly, there are the ges¬ 
tures of the hands in prayer -— not dasped, as in our Christian art. 
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or with palm resting against palm, as in the titljali mtidrfi (gesture of 
salutation L but simply ("rowing the tips of ihe fingers with infinite 
delicacy in this final pause {Fig. 20). Such arc the typical gestures 
of the iliVryuji figures — gestures with a contemplative detachment 
mill tenderness in which the whole spirit of the Mahayanist age is 
expressed. 

From the technical point of view, here again the secret of ihis art 
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is perhaps to l»e sought in its perfect union between the constructive 
skill of the Gandhara school ami the spiritual qualities, the tender¬ 
ness and mysticism, of the Gupta canon (cf. Fig. 20). 

If the workmanship of the Horyuji frescoes is Indian, that of 
the famous “ portrait ” of Prince Shotoku-taishi and his two sons 
(Fig. 21) —apparently a work of the second half of the seventh 
century is entirely Chinese — “a good example of the painting 
of the Six Dynasties,” to quote Professor T. Naito. It is interesting 
to compare this painting, too, with the Korean ones dating from the 
second half of the sixth century in the tomb of the “two pillars” 
(Ssang-yung-ehung) near Phybng-an, mentioned in Volume III. 
page 273. The fashions and costumes are different, but the technique 
is somewhat similar, notably in the treatment of the delicate, shining 
faces. There i~, moreover, a tradition which attributes the portrait of 
Shotoku-taishi to the Korean prince Asa. In reality all these works, 
whether Chino-Korean or Chino-Japanese, are connected with the an¬ 
cient civil (or Confucian ) school of Chinese {minting, as to whose 
nature the roll of Ku K'ai-chih in the British Museum and a few frag¬ 
ments brought by the Pel Hot mission from Tun-huang are among the 
few pieces of evidence (Vol. III. Fig. 215, 221). 


TIIE II E I A N PERIOD 

The reign of the emperor kammv (782-805) marks the open- 
mg of a new era. In 791 this prince, who was one of the strong per¬ 
sonalities of his dynasty, moved his residence from Nara to Kyoto, 
or rather Hcian-kyo, us it was first called, which was to remain the 
imperial capital from 791 to 1868. The great ,H*riod of Kyoto, where 
literature is concerned, is known as the Heian period (from al»out 
791 to 1192). But from the point of view of the history of art. the 

• fU-produred in Andreas K« kardi: A History of k or ran Art (1929). p. 135. 
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earlier part of it is known as the Jogan period, lasting from 791 
to 889. J 

The transference of the capital to Kyoto, writes Mr. Anesaki 
Maauharu, was ordered by kammu partly to escape from the su* 
premaey which had been gained hy the Kuddhis) clergy in the Nara 
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region. A first attempt at reform, aimed against this l.lmivh. which 
had already heroine over-tainlcd with ivmldlmt-, was instiluicd by 
Dengyo daishi ( 767 - 822 ). In 8 f) 2 * by order of the Emperor Kammu, 

( Ftxwh i he fmri'lv pnltlirFtl fminl nf vfcw, the lopuJi tH.-rik>d consist* more particularly 
iti I tic period U5 L >-76, ihe yew* nf Seiwa-ti’dflfl's n-tgn. 
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Dengyo visited China, from whence he brought back the monist dnc- 
trine of the Tend a i sect. The seat of this new sect, which gave a pow¬ 
erful impulse to Buddhist metaphysics, wa^ die temple of hjiryakuji, 
built by Dengyo in 7SB on Mount Hteizim., to the north-east of Kyoto. 
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The importance of DcngyiVs reform has been well brought out by 
Professor Atwssafcb Rejecting the dogma professed by the ancient 
Church at \»ra. which l relieved the possibility of Buddhahood to he 
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reserved to a select l>ody of saints t Dengyo discovered that the ** Ihid- 
dha nature *’ is inherent in all beings, and that all are destined for the 
perfect Illumination. 1 



Kiinnon, t>> tbp Shifcun Snnrlonm 191. 

— Ulrich Odin cotleclion. liy cuurlrty of 1 fctsrt. 

Odin and Van Onl 

In 801. following the example of Dengyo. his pupil Kobo daishi, 
another great monk (71-1—835). went to China to study Buddhism, 

1 Fop rVnsyf, riaUhi a.< an artist tlu' \»«*odrn iiuuju' nf Hkadaia mukha \\aloki- 
trAvani atlrilMili-i| to this jvrii^l in ith* Kannondo Tcmpli*, thni, a-produint in Seltclnl 

Helic* .... V, Fi^r. 7. 
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following in particular the mystical dor trines of tlie Slimgon sect. 
In BIf> Kobo daishi established the seal of lids new sect on Mourn 
kovasan, where he founded the Kongobuji temple. 1 The Shingon 
doctrines, even more than the Tendai, professed a mystical monism, 
which found its application in a sort of cosmic charity. In this sys¬ 
tem the Buddha when regarded as a metaphysical entity —\faha 
lairoearia, the “ Great Illuminator '; in Japanese, Dtiinicki \yorai 
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— was conceived, to quote Professor Ancsaki, a? "the all-compie- 
bending send and at the same time the jill-ereulive force of tin- ujij, 
verse, all beings, whether divinities, angel-, men. or beasts, being 
manifestations of his power and intentions, 3 Tims the body and life 
of the Great illuminator may be discerned even in a grain of sand 

1 Shv M Trmtuw of Hit Kayeutin Trmptu (kftkkn PtiNisliliip On., TukyB, I f H>H > 
Fur Kiitjufldinhi (is nil iirlia. it kukrlimriu ill 1 hi 1 h i >hik ij lV h ili|}h L (T3Ji), h3f.|.. 
n’fnv«'ntin^ I hr’ InhIMsiIIvji Niiirurjuiin cm rl altrtl h.Um! to KC4h 1 dfikfaL Rwml tw j ML 
SeWitri 1 Ultra . , . , Ml. 1 . 

1 See h ft 1 khIi'Ei image i»r M«ha Vuinxraui in the < hii^miji Tcmpli-. flikuditi, jsanl in 
Ik- h> I! nki-i 11 Wrlflh century ,i F in .Srfcrfni Ur!ic$ , , . , \ 
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or a drop of water. His body, word, and actions make up the life of 
the universe, hoi It as a w hole and in every one of its parts/* 

Kobo daiWiiV my Mu- poems enable us to form an estimate of this 
grandiose monism, in which, through Buddhism, the soul of Japan 
came into contact with the powerful pre-Buddhist systems of China 
and India; 

The lust in] waters of the esoteric teachings have washed the dust. 

Now is the store of mystical words thrown open 
In which all Iliddeii treasures come h> light. 

In wliii-h all virtues and power? find runcrete form. 

I'Fie Buddhas in the countless Buddhist kingdoms 
Art Jiut the one Buddha in the depth- of our souls: 

And the golden lotuses, a* mam ns the drops nf water in die ocean 
These are our tmdy. 

In every one of the sacred characters rm riads uf Figures «j-c contained. 
In every production of the brush, the chisel, or ini-tal 
The vital force of the universe is made manifest. 

In which (he real entities of the virtues are pnteenl in my rind-: 

And by this way every mail is called to tFic knowledge 

Of his own glorious personality even in his physical being. 

It rs impassible not tti he struck by the analogies offered by stub 
conceptions as these with those of Taoism in Giimt, or of the Upuni- 
*hads. the BhagavadgitH, and the Vedanta in India, The ideal of 
Buddhism was shifting its focus. It was no longer the purely negative 
doctrine of renunciation. charity, mid tenderness, hut at the same time 
nf disillusionment, of the earliest missionaries of the Kmayaoa, or 
“ Lesser Vehicle/* Beneath the externals of Buddhism ii was devel¬ 
oping into a monistic theology, by which the Absolute was restored 
to its position at the heart of things and beings: an ardently mystic 
theology, in the eyes nf which the universe, illuminated by an esoteric 
doctrine accessible to all flic faithful, became one vu-l symbol of the 
Divine,' 

* Sw Aiuamli Mufalmru: 1ft ifi l/i /tetniion (u tUi'idhut I limit, tb, Li. 
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TJii& ideal wu? the same us that t>f firahmanieal India, of Sivaism 
ami Krishnaism* a picture of which yv;i? drawn in Volume 11 of the 
present work. It is true that Japan did not obtain its knowledge of 
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these doctrines, as sin k directly 
and formally: but, just as it had 
rediscovered the Hellenic? genius 
through ila* distant medium of 
Camlhanan art. transmitted 
11trough that of the Wei period, 
jnsi a' at Horyfijt j| had redis¬ 
covered Vjanta through the me¬ 
dium of the arl of Tuadmang, su 
now it was reinventing Hinduism 
through the agency of the Hindu 
element? which the Buddhism 
of the Mai lav ana unconsciously 
bore within it. Thus it will be no 
surprise to find the esoteric doc¬ 
trine' n| the Tendai and Shingou 
setts transposing the values of 
Hinduism into those uf Japanese 
Buddhism, especially when we 
consider that the “ red sects "" in 
1 ibet were to produce exactly the 
same phenomenon I ^ee below, 
chapter it. page 266), 

One living confirmation of this 


statement is that, in the iiinLh and 
tenth centuries, Heian art rediscovered the principles of medieval 
Hindu ail. In tins connexion nothing could be more typical than the 


well-known six-armed seated Kan non. a wooden statue more than a 
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yard in height in the Kiin.-hitiji, Kawachi, dating from about 900 
(Fig, 26), or, again, the standing Kannon ” of the eleven heads," 
a slight!) smaller wooden llgure in 
the Hokkeji, !Sura, also dating from 
the tenth century. 1 As Professor 
Klisseev has remarked, in such 
works a> these sculpture is no longer 
treated " in terms of individuality." 
but from the point of view of its 
pliiliisoph ieiwvl igious significance. 

The multiplicity of arms in the 
former statue, or of heads in the \ tit¬ 
ter. nil of which possess a symbol¬ 
ism quite opposed to the Japanese 
instinct for moderation and pure 
anthropomorphism, illustrates the 
abrupt invasion of Hindu tenden¬ 
cies. But at this point it would he as 
well to consider the dates. A? we 
have ju^t seen, we have now arrived 
at the beginning of the tenth century 
or later. If these statues point to 
an Indian influence — as they obvi¬ 
ously do—from what Indian 
school could this have come, if not 
from the very one which, not so 
long before, hail produced in the 
south of India the sculptures in the 
caves of El lorn (the Kaillsu, dating from about 757 
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north, where, between 750 ami 1060, the metaphysical and plastic 
complications of the I*a 1 a school, the precursors of all the tantrist 
versions of Hindu subjects which were to appear in Nepal and Tibet,' 



Figuiik 53 

Fillin’ in meditation. gazing into «tpnoe, 
(.liint'M* lund<«opc in the hortcluin. 
Kyoto, attributed to the Sung 
en)|ierur Itui-lMing. 

— Photo, Shimhi Shoin 



Fiouhe St 

Summer landscape, hy Sog« J Hv »ko. 
— Print* Tokuijaint’g nMection 


were developing out of Gupta art? But if we examine into the char- 
acteristies of this Hinduistic or tantrist Buddhism, as opposed to the 
Indian art of Gupta Buddhism, we shall see that they consist in sub¬ 
stituting for tlte human and anthropomorphic character of Gupta art 

1 Sec \oL 11. p. 273, and chuptcr ii uf the present volume, p. 271. 
















Figure 55 

Portrait of 1,u Timjj-pin, iitlrilmtiHl to T'eng rh'ang-)-u, 
n r.hiiU'M' painter of the ninth century. 

— Formerly in the (iolmibe ir collection. Pluto, (ioluubew 
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a cosmic conception of the divine which is sometimes transcendental 
and sometimes monstrous. Going beyond the human form, sculpture 
becomes depersonalized, or impersonalized, in order to attain to the 
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Absolute in its entirety, in accord¬ 
ance with an incommensurable 
ideal. God is no longer an indi¬ 
vidual, but the realization of a 
metaphysical abstraction. T h i s 
being so. it matters little that in the 
length of the right arm, descend¬ 
ing below the knee*, the eleven- 
beaded Rannon in the liokkeji 
shows an evident lack of propor¬ 
tion which could not have failed 
to shock the old masters of Nara. 
In this connexion we should think, 
not of Nara. the Oriental counter¬ 
part of Athens, but of the Pula, 
Nepalese, and Tibetan Avalokites- 
varas which we shall soon 1m* con¬ 
sidering. 1 And, similarly, if the 
six-armed Rannon of the Ranshinji 
were to seek its kin, it might 1m* re¬ 
ferred to some cosmic vision -uch 
as the Siva of Ellora or of Ele- 
phunta. See, for instance. Volume 
II. Fig. 81 and 83 (the central head 
of the Mahesamurti), with which 


may be compared Fig. 26. 

The influences coming from “ Chinese China ” were not caleu- 
lated to counterbalance those transmitted by an “ Indianized China.” 


‘ See Mow. chapter ii. p. 267. 
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In China, indeed, we have seen in what lifeless conventions the sculp¬ 
ture of the late 1 'ang. Five Dynasties, anti Sung periods became im- 
mobilized. The complete triumph of a forcefully plastic convention 
and of an ostentations realism made the muscles heavy, set, and 
clogged, and swamped all individual expression. This heaviness, it 
is true, is infinitely less noticeable in Hcian than in Sung sculpture, 
for nothing could have lieen more repugnant to the precision, nervous 
t igou r. :n id t'liiigenilaEly indiv idimlistie temperament of the Japanese 
artist. Hence great charm and suavity are still present in the two 


Kannons mentioned above, and sill! more so in another tenth-century 
painted wooden Kannon w ith six arms, just under a yard in height, 
seated in a pose of meditation, in the Muroji, Yamato. 1 Vgain, there 
is great force of personality in the seated wooden portrait of the 
priest Chisho daishi in the Onjoji, Olsu, in which the force of cosmic 
meditation is expressed and sustained by the full-blooded physical 
temperament. It is none the less true that in these figures we are 
already some way from the anthropomorphism, full of moderation 
and balance, in which the spirit of japan had proved itself the Orien¬ 
tal counterpart of the Creek spirit shire its very earliest productions. 

On the other hand, the statuary of the Heian period is of capital 
importance in the history of Far Eastern thought. Even if we were 
unaware of the mighty speculations of the Tendsj and Shin gun sects, 
this art alone would suffice to show us that Japan was now for the first 
lime grappling with the problems of inetaph ysics. 

In many instances the painting reveals the same tendencies, show¬ 
ing us visions of remarkable power, which sometimes almost cause 
us a certain met a physical malaise — as, for instance, the Fudo in 
colour on silk, shout five feet five inches in height, in the Manshuin 
l or Manjuin l, Kyoto, or the red Fudo of KoyasunJ Lhu m these 


1 n m« Kiilniiu’J: f.Wrlile F Eitrtme-Otkfil* |>1, 2li: 
! 4 mrl 1 iliisiT. up. dt., PI. 142. 


1 ®S r av^or ^ 'iltihu Tawwa: “Ail <,t th-- Scolplurr i. 

Lnj f ' H I h \n, *2.. VfirLI 1924). and h. IV, Kokka \u S \ l lv , 

* Olio Kiimim h f-' Irt *lr rSjtrime-flrirnt, PL 29 . 
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paintings there is no further cause for surprise. ..r, rather, we find in 
them tile avowal of those tendencies of which we already had an 
inkling; for Fudfi is the Japanese form of the god Siva. Thus in tak¬ 
ing him as one of the manifestations of the supreme Buddha Vairo- 
cana. the Shingon system deliberately associated Sivaism with its 
Buddhism: or. rather, in this system Buddhism bad by that time be- 
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come more than a vehicle f»r the whole spirit which underlay the 
religious tenets of India. Indeed, a± we showed above, Siva Bhairava, 
fhe god of 1 error, appearing amid flames nniong the peaks of the 
Kailas, is, m it were, the spirit of Ellora and Elepbania come to 
liiiiiru the cloister of Kuyasand In order tn obtain a belter imder&tand- 


.. '* J: VlJ ; T*- pp IMA-I*, I05-302, Set’ M TWttiiinr* of /Ac Kityrttan Temptn knklU 
Pt.IJisft.np Co,. 19081, PI. IK. 20, -111; Kokka, \hi. 2KI 1910), PL t. p . 335 i Piaia 
° r [,ir f ■ii-joji li>»i|ile. lauitLihiro. Hr ninth ecfltury). 
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lug of the works of this school it should, moreover, he remembered 
that the Chinese Buddhist painting of the Six Dynasties and the E'trst 
half of the T'ang period possessed ^ a strong character of religious 
magic/ The state of mind which during that very age was giving 
rise to the tantrist cults of Pula Bengal, Nepal, and Tibet was gen¬ 
erally prevalent throughout the Buddhist world of the day. as is fur¬ 
ther shown hy tilt 1 demon scene* of 
T i in-Huang in Fig, 27/ 

Such notion* as these were lead¬ 
ing Japanese painting and sculpture 
towards modes of expression which 
were almost diametrically opposed 
to the natural genius of the rase: 
towards a seeking after + * monu- 
iiuinEii] ’ effects and a contempt for 
plastic methods as tending to set 
limit-- to the personality of the god, 
whereas the object was. mt the con¬ 
trary. to produce an impression of 
impersonal and unlimited force: to¬ 
wards rich colours chosen, not for 
their harmonious aesthetic effect, 
hut, us in Tibet in later days, for 
iheir religious symbolism or some 
similar reason. \ll these character¬ 
ises, which have been so well analysed by Professor FJissi'cv, cause 
Mfiiin art to stand apart, outside the general evolution of Japan/ 
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There are many famous names among the I Irian painters, espe¬ 
cially that gf Kudura Kawanari, who died in 853, and Kosc Kanaoko, 
who flourished during the reign of the Emperor I da (889-97}, The 
name of Kauaoka lias been connected with a great number of works, 
but none of litem can he ascribed to hint with any certainty, not even 
die portrait of Slmtoku-Utishi as a child, m the Ninnaji, Kyoto 
1 Fig, 28), though, whoever the artist may have been, this an ad¬ 
mirable work, with it' calm, broad simplicity, purity of line, majesty 
and sweetness of expression, not to speak of the powerful personality 
of which ii conveys an impression, or the magic of its sombre greens 
and faded pinks, which carry us far away from the lanirist ideal of 
the age of Kobo daishif The same remarks though for other rea¬ 
lms— apply to the Jiao Bosatsu in the Louvre, formerly attributed 
to Kami oka (Fig, 291: a work in this style Iwhich lias, moreover, its 
counterpart in the Berlin Museum \ most surely be assigned to 
about the thirteenth century/ !i has to he admitted that it is a diffi¬ 
cult to u^lgn a doe plat e In the great.. of Kanaoka in the dcvel- 

opment of ihe national canon of art — in so far, at least, as we are 
able to reconstitute ft — a- Et is to <lo the same thing for the great 
name of \\ n Tao-tzu in relation to Chinese art* On the other hand, 
tradition has handed down u number of legends alnjut Kanaoku. One 
of these relates how a horse which he had painted in die Ninnaji 
Temple, Kyoto — a Shingon temple, as ii happens - - used to escagie 
friuu I he picture every night and scour ihe neighbourhood, a miracle 
which was repeated until somebody scratched out she eves of the 
painting* Such a legend is ignite in cunformily with the old Chinese 
belief, adopted by Buddhism, that art confers a sort of life upon the 
painted figures. This magic; conception of the work of ait is, more¬ 
over. a* old a* art itself, and no doubt explains why it appeared at 
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all. In, the archaic ape of China, for example* the representation of 
a creature was Considered to have taken -fiape so soon as the pupils 
of the eyes were painted in; and ihis. according to Professor PellioU 
explains the custom of tbe dot, standing for ihe eye, on the funeral 
tablets representing the dead man. But it is particularly interesting 
in this connexion to see these ancient animistic beliefs obtaining the 
support of die esoteric Buddhism iff the Tendai and Shingou sects. 1 



Figure 6!l 

Jit: turn of Ihr junk.H on Lukr Tunijf-f’infr rimkaim mo Jit trihtUfiJ to the 

i llsini^" jminttT Mu CH’i ir. 1350?). 

Miiixudaira tutlcr-tinn, Tofcyi'i. Photo, Shirts hi Shu in 

The literature of the Ifeian period (794—1192) t even more than 
that of Naru, was a society and court literature. Kcminhic influence 
predominates in it. *“ It abounds,” says Aston, in descriptions of 
scenes of domes lie and court life, and of amours and sentimental or 
romantic incidents. 1 he most celebrated work til this period js the 
anthology known as the Kakinshu., or u poems ancient and modem/’ 

3 VnHiiijf (hi 1 ntiinti’molihi- f jtjcmI up tuny n|*.i mi'nlirut Kri Sffaii. ids i fiioij in 93ft. 
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collected between 905 and 922. The delicacy and even preciosity of 
most of the pieces contained in it make It alt excellent picture of this 
period nf re fine me tit* during which the moral sensibility of Bud¬ 
dhism became so happily fused w ith liar deep feeling of the Japanese 
people for nature: “Shall we call that only a dream which we see 
while asleep? This vain world itself l cannot regard a reality/' 
Or: '■ The hue of the flowers mingles with the snow* so that it cannot 
be seen; but their presence may be known were it only by die per- 
fume." Or, again: “This night of spring* of formless gloom* the 
colour of the plum-flowers cannot* indeed, he seen: hut how can 
their per fume lie hidden? ” 1 We may note the nature of this poetry. 
The naga-utd* or “ long poems/’ of the INara period are now re¬ 
placed by tank a, or “ short poems/* confined to thirty-one syllables. 
From the point of view of subject-matter* too* they tend to enshrine 
an emotion* delicate or profound* a sensation* powerful or fleeting, 
within the narrow limits of the brief avowal of a personal experi¬ 
ence or of a rapidly sketched miniature* It is curious to compare 
these short poems, so striking in their briefness and concentration* 
with the T ang poetry of China ami its full-bodied, orchestral bar* 
ninnies* The preface of the Kokinahu, written by ki no Tsurayuki* 
who died in 916, shows us how, as early as this period, Japanese 
taste and poetic sentiment had already found their ela^-ic perfection. 

This sentiment is characterized by a sense of moderation wh ich 
shrinks from everything overstepping die limit- of humanity* and i- 
in equal contrast with Indian rhapsodizing mid with the impassioned 
exaltation of the Chinese soul. We shall find the same fellow-feeling 
for humanity, the same sense of moderation and eraving fur finish, 
iii the Japanese art of the Heian period -as. indeed, in the whole 
if-iIirtie ideal of the country in later days. The -jime innate classi¬ 
cism inspires the novels of the period; for example, the he Monoga- 
ttirL dating from the beginning of the tenth eriilurv, and die Genji 


1 S\ H I i A-Unnl Japanese Literature* [ J C- ■nil. ill. 
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)Ionogatari, composed about Lhe year 1000 by Murastki Shjkibu. 
one of the court ladies, who relates in a style at once highbred and 
full of melancholy, ami with infinite delicacy of feeling, the love 
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adventures of a charming prince. Genji. the son of the Emperor by 
iv favourite/ We may also mention the Pill&it-skriihes ( 1 lakura no 
aCtshi), from lhe pen of Sei Shun agon, another lady of the court and 

1 Tranulfl ti'il bj Anlmr The T<ite of Genji LukIhd, J jj, 
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Japanese poetess* who lived about llie year MHK). In these iwti works 
we are initialed into the pastimes of one of tin; most refined societies 
which the- world has ever known; scenes of court life, in a selling of 
marvellous costumes and noble altitudes; subtle shades of feeling 
touched in with an exquisite delicacy; occasional verses or love- 
poems; moral reflections marked by a fine understanding of psychol¬ 
ogy and often by a humour very similar to our own; and* a 1 - a hut k- 
ground to these scenes of social life, fresh glimpses of nature in 
japan: “ In spring. 1 love i" watch the dawn grow gradually whiter 
and whiter, till a faint rosy tinge crowns die mountain's crest, while 
slender streaks of purple cloud extend themselves above. In summer* 

I love the night, not only when the moon is shining. hnl the dark too, 
when the Fireflies cross each other s paths in their High!, or when the 
rain is falling. In autumn* it is the beauty of the evening which most 
deeply moves me, as I watch the crows seeking their roostmg-plsoe in 
twos and threes and fours, while the setting sun sends forth his beams 
gorgeously as he draws near the mountain's rim. Still more is it de¬ 
lightful to see the lines of wild geese pass, lookmg exceeding small in 
lhe distance. And when the sun has quite gone down, how moving it 
is to hear the chirruping of insect* or the sighing of the wind! 

The whole fragrance of the lb urn period is revived by the lories of 
ihese poetesses of the year 1000, as Set Shonagon herseli expresses it 

in one of her comparisons: 4i The kimonos are jn-rf.. and laid 

away in cupboards, and time goes by* The day before yesterday, yes¬ 
terday. today . . * days * . * months * . , they are utterly forgot¬ 
ten, One day the whim seizes one to take out once more the forgotten 
garment, all steeped in the perfume of the past:, which rises about one 
ami diffuses itself through the air* * . * The fragrance of the past is 
something far mure delicious and subtle than the perfume of the 
present . 71 : Or let us listen to the tones of tine night-piece composed by 

1 W. G. \slon: Japonti* Jjlrrniure. Hit.. 

* JU,. k ikf Si'i SlkBnuflfm iK'Mfi tmn*ktUs| Arthur W-iii^y (Loqtlnn. 
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the tender Murusaki Shikibu in the imperial palace, m her journal, 
written between 1007 and 1010: 1 A * U the autumn season draws 
nigh-, the tups of the trees beside the pool. and ihe hushes mi the banks 
of the -trcaiu, are tinged with varying lone- whose hues grow deeper 
in the mellow sunset light. Ail through the night the murmur of the 
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waters mingles with the ceaseless recital ion of the Buddhist sutras, 
which appeal more and more deeply to the heart as the breezes 
freshen. The lad ies in waiting upon the Empress chatter idly. It is still 
the middle of the night. The moon pale- and darkness lurks bencuth 

1 Krai " IV Diary of Murii-jiki SFijLilui," i iih-Hfi'd r^lh said to be by Klljiwiini Vi- 

bn/ill. vlIi.i aicJ hi I2Q4 i, hem in tin Hw^WlIu eofleffHOB, Srlrrtot Prlira . , . „ IV. 
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the stars, Wr hear an officer of the court cry: * Open the outer gales 
of the Empress's apart men is; the maids of honour are not yel here; 
let the secretaries eome forward! ’ While this order rings out, ilie 
ibreeVelwk bell begins to loll, sending a vibration through the air. 
Prayers begin at once at the five altars. The voices of the priests are 
solemn indeed as they recite in a very bind voice, vying with one 

another from near and far, The ab¬ 
bot of the temple of Kannon-yin, ac¬ 
companied by twenty priests, comes 
from the east of the palace to pray. 
Holy are their footsteps, a?; they 
echo along the gallery,] follow them 
w ith my eyes, as their sacred forms, 
clad in spotless white robes, cross 
the majestic Chinese bridge and pro¬ 
ceed along the path.'’ : But perhaps 
Set Shbnagun. wiltier, le-> sentimen¬ 
tal in her melancholy, and more of 
a woman of the w orld than Mura&akj 
Shikibu, paints an even belter j»ic- 
ture of the life of the great nobles, 
writers, and lovely women who 
formed the court of Kyoto at the 
beginning of the eleventh century. 
Love-poems. Buddhist piety, and the coprices of fashion were the 
chief interests of this select society, which gave Japanese manners 
tlieir inimitable politeness, \\ iiness this page from Sri Shbnagon: +k On 
the sliding dinars ut the northern front of the Mikado- private apart¬ 
ments there are pointed fearful pictures of creatures that live in the 
wild ocean, some with long arms, othorswith lung legs, . . , One day 
towards noon, while we were laughing and talking about them, say- 

' Cf, StirpJcy ftmori ami tvmlii Uni: Thr f)iaria nf f jxirt tjidiej of (Mil Japan i New 
N i«rk 11 meJ I>i<rkci<»ii. mith ini dhIiJh Ii,-n by \iiij Liui:!! 
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ingwhat hideon* thing? they are, and were engaged in selling great 
flower-pots of green porcelain by the balustrade of the verandah, and 
filling them Vtiih an abundance of the most delightful cherry branches 
bve feet long, so that the blossoms overflowed to the foot of the railing, 
his Excellent) the Dainagon [the Empress's broilirr] approached* He 
had ori a cherry-coloured tunic, enough worn to have Inst its stiffness, 
and dark purple trousers. His white underclothing, showing at the 
fiia k. displayed a gay pattern of a deep crimson hue. Vs the Mikado 
Was then with the Empress, he seated himself on the narrow platform 
before the door and made some report to him on official matters. The 
wailiag*wofiK'n, with their cherry-coloured sleeveless jackets banging 
ibmo loosely by their sides, some dressed in wistaria [purple], some 
m kerrui [yellow ]. and all manner of lovely colours, shewed out from 
the screen of the small hatch,, Just then dinner was Served in the Im- 
penal apartments, Weemdd hear the trampling of the attendants* feet, 
and the cry * Less noise ' from one of the chamberlains. The serene 
aspect nf the weather was exceedingly agreeable* When the last dishes 
had been served , . . the Mikado went away by the middle door, at- 
tended by hh Excellency the Dainagon, who subsequently returned 
to his former place beside the flowers. The Empress then pushed aside 
the curtain, am] came forward us faros the threshold to greet him. 
He remarked on the beauty of the surroundings and the good deport¬ 
ment of the servants, and ended by quoting the line of poetry which 


suvs — 


The day?- nml munlhs roll «n, 

Bl 4 the Mount i.if IMimnna rrimiuis fur ever, 1 


I was deeply impressed, and wished in my heart that so ii m i~|, t 
indeed continue for n thousand years. 1 ' ! 

While I his high rivilkalio!) was nourishing ; ,l the court of Kyoto 
II, the Cosho, or imperial palace built by Kan,,,,,, i„ 7U{. the influem l 
of the kampaku, or mayors of ,he palace of the Fujiwara family, 

rnmaldini by W* G. Astun, op, eit,, pp, 
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was beginning to relegate the imperial dynasty to merely honorary 
function*. The Emperor Ida (889-97) T aided by his counsellor 
Sugawara Miehizane (cf, 1 ig. 15)* tried to make a stand against 
this. His son Dai go (898—930) was weak enough to sacrifice Michi- 
zane. and so, hi spite nf the literary brilliance of these years, known 
as the Engi period 1901—22), and the splendour of the c ourt, 
die reign of Daigo witnessed the gradual spread of disorder in the 



PlfiuBf: fift 
I.andft'JijTt 1 , Sr^tiiL 

Pftnffr. Slmiihi Shuin 


country, I hr provincial governors began to give up residing in the 
territories entrusted to them and came to live at court, where they, 
together with the ulUcials of the central administration, formed the 
eivil nobility known as the Ktige. The families of the military class 
hegjit to ^ubstiliite their own authority for that of the Kugr nobler in 
the provinces, and thus a process of feudalizatiou gradually went on. 
analogous to that which marked the opening of the Middle Age- in 
western Europe, A split was bound to take place soon between this 
territorial nobility, which had now come to consist of the hereditary 
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owners of the ^ c aiI and of armed power* while remaining profoundly 
national and warlike, and the little civil snciulv. with h- Chino- Indian 
culliire and ineffable refinement, which thronged about the Gosho. 


the fl-jiwara period ( 889-1192 t 1 


Tin- ELEUANT SOCIETY* WITH A PASSION FfiH COM-'t'{UN CEREMONIAL 
and Buddhist gentleness, which gathered at the Gosho and m the mom 
asicrics of Kyoto* could nut stand out in definitely against the warlike 


temperament of the race* It was too fine a flower* blooming prema- 
torch under foreign influences* and soon found itself overgrown* 
though not yet smothered, by the rank weeds of primitive passion* It 
still survived, however, with diminished vigour and within a re¬ 
stricted territory — the Gokioai, or region of Kyoto — while the rest 
of Japan was entering upon a sort of media;vaj feudal Mage which* 
like that of western Europe, was an age of brutality and violence, 
hut at the same time id heroism ami chivalry'* 


As early as the eleventh century the kamjwkit, or mayors of the 
palace belonging to the Fujiwara family, who wielded power in the 
mime of the dilettante emperors, found themselves overwhelmed by 
tin- growth of feudalism* The great noble houses broke up the fine 
Chino Indian structure by which the Nara emperors and the Fuji war us 
nf Kyoto had replaced the role of the clans* The unitary umpire sub- 
siste* I in I h cory* bn 1 the sovt>rcjgnt > lift! ~ r■ ■ j J „■, - L ,, conVt . rtct ] 

into a mere suzerainty. Thus the administrative and centralized 

regime of the eighth century' gave place to a military society, based 

upm, hereditary office, the grant of fiefs to the warriors, and the 

splitting up of the territorial sovereignly* Each of the myodens or 

doimyds that is, the great barons considered himself absolute 

master in his own domains* In theory they all recognized the Kyoto 

» ■ItaFuiWdpwiMU^.|,.TMlli divided ini* two « tvlhbhkton 

pnrl .0. ..int.W„, m | pj, , p* j,, , r 

1r' U 7 H f T\ ** N|,,m !h| - 1ijN " Mfcated by IW^ SrifcW T„LUi 

Uie ^nd (iftlift Yfat^book of Japanat /lr|, p. ITS, 
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emperor us supreme pontiff ami temporal suzerain, but a> a matter 
of fact, from behind the walk of their shiros, they defied alike the 
fulminations of the emperor and the attacks of their peers. 

The shiros^ nr fortresses, were powerful, command jog masses, 
built of cyclopi i au [‘lnrb fitted together without mortar, and keeping 



Figure 

LwkIs<T ipi', tij Sesshu. 

— ihitr r*\Urf(iun, T^kyu. 

PinjtlK Shi ntbt Shoin 



F i g u n k 70 
Umd*c n[ w 3f v Sh"mi nst. 
— .4JV ftitifetim, Photo, 
Shim hi Shoin 


Hzitrh far ain.J wide over the plain. Before their walk lav a whole 
system of moats and water-*Juirtuefe intended to protect the owner of 
the castle against the surprises of feudal war/ The great lords men 

Ss- Shin llrui: i+ Same Artistic Aspect* af Japanese C«iIl*h/’ in hokka \<> ^36 
I.J EQUITY 3 91 CO, p. 205 , 
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a harm.-. or samurai, formed a regular Rivalry hereditarily devoted 
l<> his service . 1 The lav of the samurai Has the bushidd, or ooch- of 
chivalrous honour, according tu which a desperate bravery, an ahso 



Froirm: Tl 

Landscape, Hy Suami, in Uw Ouiiclmj;, TTAvo, 
PMfl, sill ill] hi Sh’MIl 


' Foe I hi’ ff^H^iriiizi spfirtii -if thi* Jnpan^ rhivnltv tin- IN’ hm- i.f Ihr Iiiu-Th 
,( ™ j" il”_ |K^ ^ii-n of thf ImprHhl Hou»-htld“ by Mugabhi, in h»jtka, \ 1P 

' ^ ; |FJ 1 V- 71 ■ 1 h, ‘ lni, T7 n !.. M ' 1 - n •■'■reowninl s<i»ri in which Uir *attmnd.ndW cm 

pll.ipnp Imr— -l,„t wtOi W» unit arrow* at i dc* in tepid flight ^Mtlw f*»coiirto 
in Uw enclosure* 
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LnmIf■ l'\ S"iiimL 
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lute contempt for suffering and danger, and an unshakable loyalty to 
the family of his lord were the most ordinary virtues of the samurai. 
In the observance of his oath he was bound to defend the honour of 
the elan to his last hreath. and to wipe out in blood any insult to the 
arms of the house he served. Rather than submit to dishonour, he was 
bound to have recourse to the heroic form of suicide known as hara- 
kiW. llu* bushido, which was chivalrous honour raised to a religion. 



Ficona 73 

Ijio-Izu, Confucius, nmi Askyimuni, l»\ Ktino Muwanuhu. 
— Henri Hiriere mllediim 


lent tin- manners of medieval Japan a character of nobility and 
courtesy which recalls the medueval European romances of chivalry. 

The samurai resembled the Western knight physically as well as 
morally. He wore a helmet of ruir bouilli, surmounted by a crest 
and warlike horns, a tunic of the same, protected by plates of steel, 
a corselet, shoulder-plates, arm-guards, thigh-pieces, greaves, and 
gauntlets of metal. Ills offensive weapons consisted of immense hows 
which he used will, amazing skill, a two-edged sword, a sahre either 
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straight or sickle-shaped, an ax. and a halberd. Between the horns of 
tlje helmet, above the visor, he wore the mon. or badge of the clan. 



Ficinr. 74 

Iby Kan«» Motonobu. Itriun-in Temple, M y<*4iin-ji. Kyoto. 
— Photo, Sltimlu Shoin 


knder the feudal regime, indeed, heraldic art developed consider¬ 
ably, though it was now based upon floral or geometrical motives 
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rather than upon animal totems. The most famous Japanese mats of 
arms known to history were iht? paulowniaOilossom and the Hjtteen- 



KiurMK 75 

by kllhri Mi ilurnilui I irinn-iii. kvillii, 

— Phriiu, SKinitii Sliriim 


petalleil chrysanthemum belonging to the imperial family, the -pray 
of wistaria for the Fujiwara family* the butterfly with outspread 
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wings for the Taira family, live three gentian-flower* above five 
bamboo*leaves for the Minamata family,, the three triangles for the 


Figuhk 7ft 

Siiew-fttonn, liy Kano MuOmotm. Tottian, Kyistn, 

- PhtA j, Shleubi S|ni.in 

H5jf» family, the |>aolnwnia for the Ashikaga family, the three 
asarum-leave^ in a roundel for the Tokugawa family, etc* The stand* 
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ards of the great seigniorial houses adorned with Ihe arms of the 
chin., guided the samurai in the midst of the melee, while the gen* 
i ral- had as the emldeni of their command an iron fan, which they 
held in one hand while they wielded the sword with the other. 

Even the Buddhist Church found itself drawn into the fray. In 
defiance of alt the sittws, tile monks donned helmets and threw them¬ 
selves into the struggles between the elans, waging war in the inter* 



F rc, u bf. 77 

tiimh'npp, t»y Mnlnnoho. 

— Ulrieil fli iin rttilrrii* jn. Hr rmirirxv t/f 1 Jrsars. Odin mid Fflf) tfrit 

val" of preaching. At last these ancestors of Friar John began to 
scandal ize the devout. The monks of Enryaknji, belonging to the 
Tends i sect, which had its scat on the heights of lliel/an, and those 
of the Kofukuji. at \ara, kept up e oiisideralile armies which became 
the terror of Kyoto* It is one of Japan's not least original feats to 
have given the world a Buddhism of the cloak and sword in the 
shape id these surprising prelates As a mailer of fart, the whole of 
Japan, from the princes of the blood down in the lowest of the rdnin T 
or rubber knights, from the secular barons to the abbots of the great 
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monasteries now knew hut one religion — the biiskidd t or code of 
knighlly honour* 

Tfit- whole of the Japanese Middle Ages, from the eleventh to the 
^ v<> ] fth centuries, was filled l>y great feudal wars, the incidents of 
wisii’li remind us in every feature of the similar struggles in western 
hurope, Fhe first of these, oul of which sprang all the rest, was that 
bet ween the Taira and the M inamoto families. 

The I aims arid Minarnotos were two great a pan aged houses 
founded hy younger -oils of the imperial house in tlm ninth century. 



Fh! n n k 7k 


irnnjijr the pirn-arts^ tnnrUi-;i|tr' [lUrihulnl t>■ K nilT> VtuhimitHi. 

L'irich Odin cailedion, Hy court ety of I Iran. fidin und l *m ffat 

and lmlh were desperate fire-eaters. While the emperors, the heads 
of the elder branch, were devoting all their activity to improvising 
poems or choosing schemes of decorat imi, their cousins of the col¬ 
lateral branches seemed to have inherited all die energy of the race. 
Always on horseback and sheathed in steel, they were impatient of 
the civil government — Uie Chinese bureaucracy of the Fujiwara 
mayors of the palace — and even less ready to tolerate the preten¬ 
sion- of the rival elan. 

As early as 930 Taira Mas-akado broke into revolt in the Kant5. 
He was defeated and pul to death, hut Jus example was to be followed 
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by all the ambition* members cif both families, especially in the 
choice of the Kanto— that is, the region round what b now Tokyo 
—'as the centre of their operations. There was a solid body of 
knightly families in that part of the country, whom it was easy to 
-lir lip with the object of conquering the rich imperial province* of the 
Cokinai —that is, the region of Kyoto — and whom both the Taira 
and Minamoto clan* tried to w in over to their cau^e. There arc, more' 
over* certain figure? m this epic age who are still surrounded by a 
veil of legend, such as Minaimito Vorimit*u J*H 1-1021), wlm by his 
fabulous exploits cleared the outlying quarter* of Kyoto of the brig¬ 
and? by whom they were infested. Equally famous in story and legend 
is Yorimitsuhs grand-nephew Miiuimoto Yodine ( I f J M —! 1 OS I, w ho 
was. like him, a paladin w ith a love of redressing injustices. 

The duel between, the Taira and Minamoto clans entered upon Its 
decisive phase w ith Taira Kiyomori i 11 18-HI) and look the form 
of the two war* known as that of Hdgen, in 1156, and that nf Heiji, 
in 1159, in the second of which Kiyomorib great rival, Minamoto 
Yndiiouno. was defeated and da in, Kiyomori remaining master of 
Kyoto, where he noted as lawgiver* Indefatigable a* a soldier, and a 
powerful leader of men. he was implacable and cruel in hi* policy, 
and his proscriptinn* recall those of Sulla, For more than twenty 
years i 1159-81) the country was crushed beneath an iron tyranny, 
and uiiv attempt at revolt wa> at once wiped out in blond, 1 Kiyomori 
did not spun- even the monasteries that opposed him, hut caused them 
to he hunil in hi* band*. Yor did he show tire conventional respect 
for the person of die emperors affected even by the lowest of the 
troops, hut was *een not only eclipsing them b\ Ids luxury, hut de¬ 
posing and imprisoning them, or forcing his daughters upon them as 
wives, till in the end he succeeded in plat ing lib own grandson upon 
the throne. But II was these very excesses which, for all hi* genius, 
prevented his work from having lasting effect* and made it possible 

1 Sac S* CrtiUi and M. Prumcrj Epiivda of the Heiji Momwiari r 1530). 
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Jkt|Hsn f w liu-Mlih. '.kti i'iilli- 
[T-fitiiry. 

— l/tljj-r tjuimtf, Phiitu, Pitrd 


tor fortune suddenly tu Lake a turn favour¬ 
able Lo the Minaii lotos. 

In the midst of hi. proscriptions the dic¬ 
tator had committed the strange impru¬ 
dence of sparing the sons of Minamnto 
^ oshttomo* YoriLtuno and Yoshitsune* to¬ 
gether with their cousin Yoshitaha.' \r- 
rived at man’s estate, these young men 
made their escape* accompanied by a 
series of romantic adventures* from the 
monastery where they had heen impris¬ 
oned* Kivomori died of rage in 1181 on 
hearing of their initial successes. Once he 
was gone. the three M inamotos, who had 
gathered about them the forces of the 
Kan 16, seized Kyoto in 1183, and the 
Tairas fled towards the south-west* Two 
furious engagements* one in 1184 at khi- 
notani* in Setlsu, and the other in 1185 at 
Dan-no-ura, in .\ again, ended in decisive 
victories for the Minamotos. as a result of 
which the Taira party, and the whole dan, 
were annihilated* Yoritomo took a savage 
revenge upon them* by turning the laws 
made by Kivomori against the dictator's 
own kin and systematically exterminating 
the population m! the whole region* 

The triumph of the Minamoto and the 
extermination of the Tatra clans marked 
die triumph of the north over the south. 

Sr<’Itn’ Rfitr-rniiil i■■ 11■■ ■-*(rittii nrl mil (if Vwhit- 
-LUir h> 31 1 :tl-1 niiliatuiMJ in the Inii.-iukj cullerf iun* 
in letl Heiirt , , „ . Mil, :So, 




J \ p\ y 


mi 


I lie warriors of the Kanlo bad J(tea ted the men uf the Gukmui and 
Kyushu, and for seven centuries I he Kan to was; to preserve the he¬ 
gemon j thus won. 



Fictions !ti 

rittijr Iwilini* n1 tli-- muon, tkrfd Im'sqiM-r. fifti^rith-sin;Li^rilh ctntnty. 
JItnri T'nfr etdlfeiitm. Pimbh fjxn tepee 


Yorilumo, the elder of the Minaiiiotu brothers had direeled the 
events which ended in the triumph of his party with consummate 
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skill. More adroit iti handling men than in strategy, he had left the 
command of the troops to his younger brother. Yoshitsune. But now 
that success was in his grasp, Yoritoino got rid of his brother, whom 
lie forced to commit suicide in 1189, when he was left as sole master 
of Japan. 

These events marked the end of the Fujiwara period. 


During this age of iron the soul of Japan had sought consolation 
in Buddhism, the esoteric and already somewhat Tibetanized Tendai 
and Shingon doctrines having been succeeded by quite a new form of 
them, almost amounting to a new religion: Amid ism, or the cult of 
Amida. 1 

Amitabha, the “ Infinite Light *’ — in Japanese. Amida (Fig. 33, 
•17, etc.) is a bodhisattva of the Mahayana form of Buddhism who 
did not begin to play a prominent part until the earliest centuries of 
our era, in the Indo-Scythian or Kuslian Empire, lying on the borders 
<»f India, Iran, and central Asia.* It is possible, indeed, that this 
divinity was of Iranian origin and should l»e regarded as the Bud¬ 
dhist version of some -pint of light belonging to the Persian pan¬ 
theon.' It was, in fact, a Parthian prince, known in Chinese as Ngan 
Shih-kao, who introduced A mid ism into China between 148 and 170 
of our era. He was the first to preach in Farthest Asia the creed of a 
merciful bodhisattva reigning over a wondrous paradise, the Land 
of the West, or Blessed Land (SMaratJ; in Japanese, Jodo), an 
abode of beauty and virtue in which pure souls were to be born again 
at the feet of Amida/ But though Amidism had spread through China 


• \ul. II, chapter j. p. HI. 

‘ mn.l,- Ok- rooqtml Cbin, Jn,,,.,,. Irimiiui ,liviol ty 

t Chn-dcndom would have been a “ Milhrudom ’ iusUud 1 

* See VoL II, chapter I, p. 81. 
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as early as the second century of our era, it was not till rather late 
that it developed to any great extent. In the early Middle Ages, at 
the opening of the Tang period, it \\a* Maitreya, the Buddhist Mes¬ 
siah, whose name the seventh-century pilgrim Hsuan-tsang invoked 
and in whose paradise he hoped to lie horn again. A little later, in 



Fig tm»: A3 


Fighting horseman. attributed to Ttegi Mit*uyoahi. 
lAtutrr. Wwio, Ciraudon 


llie ninth and tenth centuries, the paintings at Tun-buang show an- 
Ollier liodhisattva playing a leading part - the Indian AvalokitK- 
vara, who became the Chinese Kuan-yin and the Japanese Kammn: 
while the art of the Nara and lleian schools, inspired by that of the 

1 In Chinese. Mi-lo Fu; in Ja|Mim^e. Min.ku. Cf. Fig. 7 ami 31. 
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I ang dynasty, also reveals the popularity of the same divinity ( Fig. 

5t 487 L ln facL importance of Amitabha did not begin to 
assert itself in China til] the end of the seventh century and did not 
triumph till tile second part of the Tang period. It was not till then. 



FI (1(7 It IT fi l 

Elurv fimii 11 nr) riMjIman in siHjrir mmhnt. jiltrilniUHl tu Tr«m M iiMiy^tii, 
Tjwrrt, f^hnht, (Simiukm 


mid under the Five Dynasties and the Sang, that the theory of the 
paradise of \mitahha btv’n me thorough I \ popular. 

Thi.v success* as Professor Pel]ini has pointed nut. has a logjVa] rv- 
planalion. Fmutioual exigencies prevented gome of tin- faithful front 
contenting themselves with Nirvana and mused them to seek personal 
consolation in an after-life of bliss; they therefore imagined the exist- 
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ciHT of paradises, the rule over which wa> first assigned to MaUreya, 
tlic Buddhbt Messiah; but il was no doubt seen that there was some 
incompatibility between bis Messianic fLinetions mid this celestial 
role. On the other hand. Amitahha was able to devote himself en¬ 
tirely to the vocation of presiding fiver paradise. Thus he became the 
centre of ,1 new cull, which became all the more widely spread be¬ 
cause it was better adapted to the requirements of Chino-Japanese 
pietism. In the popular distress which accompanied the great civil 
wars of the Fujiwata period all tender souls and simple hearts turned 
towards this divine sm Sour, who required nothing hut a little confi¬ 
dence ant! hive to i m3 m e him to pour forth his grace. 

There could, indeed, be no more consoling doctrine* Though 
\ mid bin had a- it- -tar ting-point the same mystical monism a- had 
the Tendai and Shingon systems, it based upon il* not* this time, an 
esoteric doctrine expressed in terms of energy and vuth a taint of 
magic, hut a delightfully soothing pietism, of a quietest ie tinge, rest¬ 
ing upon a foundation of faith — a religion instinct wilh tenderness, 
according to which all beings form part of the tikarmakaya or mysti¬ 
cal hod) of Anihhi Buddha, who regards all living creatures as par¬ 
cel- of hi- own nature* and lows them a- parts »f himself. Though, 
as we see, Amidism was based upon a metaphysical monism, in prac¬ 
tice it really amounted to a theism* Am [da does not seem to have been 
at all a vague and absolute divinity; there could have I teen no more 
personal god, nor one in closer ecnitacl with hurnanitv, than this com¬ 
passionate redeemer* The communion of the soul with him fills ihe 
whole of this religious creed with a sense of peaceful confidence and 
ineffable joy* In order to br saved it was sufficient for believers to 
pronounce his name a single time. An act of repentance, a sincere 
dr-ire for Irctterttfccnl -— and all sms were wiped out. But, above all* 
what entirely transformed the Amidisi religion was the b< tief in the 
paradise-, of purity. In future* Japanese painting was to delight in 

1 - s ^' W '^orr: ‘‘/tincflrnp/ue da thmrxischtn Ifattevu" in Oiiutudacht Zeii- 

srlirift, P>iMj, ji. L^f>, 
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rep re§< ■« lingthespleti dou rs 
of that after-world of light 
in which, under the eyes 
of Amida, souls were bom 
again, spotlessly white, in 
die mystic lotus (Fig. 31). 

One of the first great 
preachers of Amid ism in 
Japan was the monk Ry- 
on in* or Shod daislii 
11072-J132)* who started 
hfg career on Mount Hie- 
i/an, in the Tendai sect, 
afterwards going off and 
foundlog the temples u f the 
Ratkdizi at Ohara in Vania- 
shim, and of Dai-nemhut- 
snji at Sumiyodit in Seltsii 
in honour of Amida. Rut 
ii was Honemshdn in whose 
name will go down in his¬ 
tory as the apostle par ex- 
ct'Urt ice of Am id ism, 
lake Kyonin, Honen- 
shq n in (1133-1212), 

otherwise known as Genk.fi, 
started his career on Mount 



Fiqubis fi!> 

Knnnon Iti'irftijjh m rb~» sothiol, fw rliapH Ii-y KiN»ku 
Of tin mtteriim, PW'i. {jtmitpef 


Hhdzan, in ihe monastery of Enryakuji. belonging to the I'endai sect, 1 
But having discovered an \uiidist work, he embraced the new doe- 


■ SVi" |i^. n. ff. i Emil's tmU llf:v. fiyiiKnku Mii/nkn: fjBnm Sh&run Gyajo Em: 
//r'.nrlc, thf, HuttiHw:! Saint. /.ii* Ufr trrut TnirhitUi Kylhi. L^L*' ., ftw 1'ii ii^rn|ili> ■ 
IlSni'n was isprre^ntH'il in n flgHte.of psintinps by 1 r^hMllil^u i ft n irl in'iit h ■vntiiry} 

in n scmll In i}n* Temptai TTikjij, St.-i: ) c/r-fomk <4 Jnftuntee Art. !it2$-t&3tf r 
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Irines. split off from tin* Tendai sect, and went to live, first in the 
hermitage of Kurodani. and afterwards in the retreat of Yoshimizu, 
*’ the Fountain of Joy/' where he founded the sect of the Pure Earth 
(Jodo-shu) in 1171. “The Fountain of Joy,” writes Anesaki, ** be¬ 
came a true source of peace and inspiration to many a starved soul — 



Kioenr iw» 

Tti»’ KiM*n. ntlrihiilrtl to k«VUu. 

■ — tkiin cot/fW tori. /‘Iinio. I.anirpff 


to monks who could find no satisfaction in the scholastic philosophy 
of the schools or the ni>>teries of ritual; to nobles and ladies of the 
court whose lives had l»een thrown out of gear by the abrupt decline 
in the luxury of the imperial capital, and who now sought happiness 
in a sphere that was not of this world; to warriors weary of the -.word 
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mu\ longing Sot eternal peace; to poor people whom the aristocratic 
( Jinici] had held ill arm s length, and who hn[>ed at la?t to slake their 

spiuEuul thiist* , - . Aruong the followers of Honen were to lie found 
the humblest among men, including prostitutes mid thieves, side by 
side w ilh the highest ministers nf state/' 1 

Moreover, ihe rapid spread of the gospel of Hunen was facilitated 
by its simplicity. Faith in Am id a. hope in Amid a, and love of Amida 
were sufficient, as we have said, to secure the redemption of man — 
indeed, of all men. Must as a heavy stone/ 1 taught the apostle, 
w,1cn P laced on hoard a ship, can cross the sea and make a voyage 
of a thousand leagues without sinking, so, in spite of our sins, which 
are as heavy' as stones, those of us who arc borne by the ship of 
Amida's prayers may make the voyage of eternal Bliss without 
foundering in the sea of births and deaths/’ In fact. Amida showed 
the tenderness of a father for his children towards all mankind. 

I here h a poem of Hdnen which describes the full extent of ibis 
divine solicitude: 


1 here is in. hamlet so tiny, In any Lind, 

^ur in hidden, dm) llirujlvcr monn 

Fails to reach it with it? rays Even so, if a man 

Hpcii hide the windows and gjiae long nut. 

Tin- heavenly truth will enter and dwell within him* 

In spring dn- morning miist veils Lite Hi edit 
f}f the new-born day and grudgingly lets [> nH 
A few ye|Ion rays, a? though 

TJ.i> pure light did not exist. And yet, behind the veil 
hidudd the sun flooding i!u- universe with it- while tjghi. 


Tin's transparent imagery is used t„ clothe lessons „f fervent char- 
Ity, which pri hack liehiml the >'< 11,1 metaphysics ,,f the “Creator 
Vehicle - i„ its Inter forms and give us hack the true sou l o/he 
pnmuivc Buddhist Church: “Think wit.. and sympathy." says 

' Will Owtjw* I'wjr, to n, ilh, i v trUgirtue <h .lap,,,,, pp, 7 ], 74. 




.1 \ 3 ' * \ 


in 

Horan, " of nil beings, whosoever they may he* that cherish a deep 
desire for the land ui Bliss and pronounce the name of the Buddha; 



Fir.i’HK »Jt 

1 . in 1.1 in 1 r writ iiipH 1^1. renlwy. 

llrrrri \ rrrr F’hoffa fanicpez 

th ink of them zis though they were your relative or children, 3ti what- 
soever land they may he living, even outside the cosmic systems.'' 
This religion of the heart* ihi- religion of abandonment to the 
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Deity anil utter confidence in him, rendered die complicated prac¬ 
tices of the Tendai or Shingon ritual useless: “ Our pious practices,” 
taught Honcn on his death-lied, ** do not consist in meditation accord¬ 
ing to the counsels of the sages of old. Our prayer is not the fruit of 
the enlightenment which science or wisdom can give. When we in¬ 
voke the Buddha and call upon him by name in the firm confidence 
that we shall lie horn again in his paradise, we may l»e sure of being 
received by him one day; to this end there is no other mystery save 
that we should pronounce his name in faith. Whatever understanding 
of tin* doctrines of Sakyamuni we may possess, every man, from the 
moment when he puts his faith in the salvation of Amida, should re¬ 
gard himself as on an equality with the ignorant who do not under¬ 
stand a single letter. We must put our whole heart into the method 
which consists in pronouncing the name of the Buddha in company 
with the ignorant and in putting off entirely the ways of the wise.” 

It is not surprising that the ancient Tendai Church, whose author¬ 
ity was undermined by this quietism, should have procured the exile 
of the apostle, who was banished to Sanuki in 1207 in spite of his 
seventy-four years. He accepted persecution smilingly, saying: “ No¬ 
body has power to check the spread of the gospel,” and he watched 
the approach of death with resignation: 

W hat matter that our bodies. frail as dew. 

Should melt now here, now there, and vanish into nothingness? 

Our souls shall meet again in happier days 
In the same lotus-bed in paradise. 

Ilis la-1 words were a salutation to the light of this longed-for 
P a ™li9e, which he now saw at last, and a foreshadowing of Amida 
Buddha’s coming: 

His light is diffused through the worlds in all directions. 

His grace fails not him who rails upon it. 
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Amid ism, as understood and propagated by Honen, calls for two 
comments: in the first place we should insist once more upon the 
amazing powers of insight and rediscovery possessed by the Japa- 
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Inequcr. In if sutwnlh ivntury. 
— Henri Veter collection. Photo , Giroudon 


nese genius. As we have seen. Buddhism was transmitted to Japan 
from the continent in the form of the Chinese Mahayana system of 
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tin* Six Dynasties ami tin* I angs. which, though no douht a powerful 
metaphysical ami theological structure, was rather remote from the 
simplicity of the primitive gospel. Hut it was this latter that the soul 
of Japan rediscovered in Amidism, finding within itself the fresh 
well-springs of ahimsa, the infinite sweetness of the sutras of the 
Blessed One. It freed the pure treasure stored up for sixteen cen¬ 
turies past in the holy scriptures from later accumulations of scho¬ 
lastic systems. Beneath the body of the Church it discovered, with 
infinite joy, the very' soul of Buddhism, the doctrine of universal 
charity. 

But more than this: in the process of rediscovering primitive Bud¬ 
dhism Japan added something all its own — it* humanism. Indian 
Buddhism, sprung from a land steeped in subtropical languor and 
born of the longing for a way of escape from reincarnation — that 
is, from the forced labour of eternal life — was in many respects a 
negative doctrine, one of whose dogmas was the negation and de¬ 
struction of the personality. I o the Japanese mind, compact of mod¬ 
eration, possessing a bent towards the personal and a joy in living, 
and harmoniously reflecting the sweetest land that ever existed, this 
could not possibly remain the essential form of the religion. It is 
true that, for the Japanese Buddhist, as for all the followers of 
Sakvamuni, the Buddhist dogmas continued in force theoretically; 
but in practice Nirvana was replaced by the Amidist paradise, in 
which the souls saved by the bodhisattva were to prolong their per- 
sonal existence indefinitely. Thus we have, on the one hand, a return 
to the pure charity which was the whole of primitive Buddhism, but 
had been overlaid by Chino-Indian metaphysics; and, on the other 
hand, a practical restoration of human personality by grace of the 
new Amidist lwliefs; and lastly, as the medium in which these het¬ 
erogeneous elements were fused, a religion all trust and tenderness, 
expressed in an exquisite poetry full of heart. 

There was another cult, developed in the same spirit as that of 
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Amida: that of another bodhisultva, Ksbitigarbha— in Japanese, 
— whom we have already met at I un-luiajig a* the kindly judge 
of souls* and who was to become in Japan the special protector of 
children* travellers* and women with child, being ^represented in 
the guise of u bonze w ith shaven head, holding a precious stone in 
one hand, and in the other a staff, to the tip of which are attached 
metal rings " ( Fig. 29 1 * : 

TV influence of A mid ism very soon made itself felt in art. We 
may cite as an example the Bvodo*in of l. jL, to the south of Kyoto, 
a temple built in 1053. In lid- sanctuary the angels represented as 
grouped round the Ihiddha on the tops of the columns arc derived 
from Amidist conceptions— ten' \midism, like Francisco nism. was 
to he distinguished in art by its bands of angels, full of u candid 
fervour. Am id ism isaUo the creed inspiring the Konji-kid5. built in 
1121, the sanctuary of which contains the iriioh of \inula with six 
figures of Jizo; as well as the Vmida-do in Lite Mokkaiji of Yaroa* 
shiro. possibly dating from tilt* end of the twelfth century, with its 
frescoes of angel musicians, \s Ihofessor Klissues has pointed out, 
the fart that the sanctuary is simply indicated by columns, and not 
fenced off from the crowd* shows what a revolution had been effected 
by this popular pietism of the A mid is! cult, as distinguished from the 
esoteric Tcudai doctrines* 

Moreover* tradition 1ms preserved the names of a number of 
Amidist monks who had distinguished themselves in sculpture and 
painting* such as Eshtn i 912—1017) , the precursor nf the Jbdo sect/ 

1 Vol* IIX. Ffc* 306*207. 2t0. 

1 M. W . Ji' Vk-M'P: "Tin- IkiJJiifriM'.ji Ti-Tstmn Ji/u in I limn »mJ Japmi," iu 
OtiatinSt'ichf Zrrtirhriff. Berlin. I JJ t fj. 

: Sii* EHi■ fiiur H-r Lhk. riiEJill 1 ^ 1 . jn idour uU -ilk. f*rtlil hi In' lit |->hin. rtfjm- til iisy 
I'wi'llly-live Ik nihj 1 11 ^j i *. Ik" ivriUiil lipin 1 Iwiny Unit \rnjd-ik . in ifrw L»kuj.t IVmjifa, 

k Vol il, III Selrftfrf RftlM .... \J\, i iLliJ... V u|. I\. I'J. 0, pillUfl' nf 

Hnrhinmrckn. kfiypsiii: umi lf»r VV L'lmrntnir \hniiiviu. n k:ilc*-Ei mH 34■ -.imi In I* 1 h\ L-3iiii 

Sam, tirt'mpinjr n> the \nnjtyl tVinjlc, Kukiii, i. rr-prudiiL l ij in Sdtdtii ftthra 

- . . . Ml, 7 ; Ibe AminlV of Ike Zen-tin-ji, KyiSta* iliid., I, PI. 0; tf» duscMit of 
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Aiitiilier sculptor who was also a 
bonze t Jorhci, who died in 1057, set 
up a gilt wooden figure of Amida, 
nearly six fret high. in the Ry<ido-in, 
which is ’till in existence, ami whose 
calm simplicity is in contrast with 
the exaggerated violence of Shingon 
works in the Heum period* The same 
softened, tranquil simplicity ran be 
seen in the seated wooden Dai nielli, 
about two feet six inches m hei ght. 
in die Chusutiji, dating from the first 
quarter of the twelfth rerun it: this 
ija re t ra i iq u i 11 Uv. w h id i ve rges a 1 1 n o -t 
upon the pretty in the treatment of the 
nude tursu. with its elegant -earfs and 
shotllder+strap*, is all the more re¬ 
markable because here we have a 
Yairwaiia, the universal adi*Buddha 
of the Sh logon system of former days. 
The fact that this divinity, with his 
tend nicy to tantrist violence, is Jicre 
minced to the proporlmns of a -tatue 
of almost feminine elegance, shows 
to what an extent the softening iuilu- 
nice of Amidism had made itself felt. 
There is the same absolutely feminine 
charm in the various statues of Kiehijuteu — that is, £ri, or Lakslimf, 
the Indian goddess of fortune and beauty — for instance, the painted 
wooden Sri. about three feet six inches in height, at Hbryuji. dating 
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from in Uw < him-iic KyBt.j, ibid. , XtV, 6: nml. InMlv th 

g^tii \niMln 1*1 Un MutH.i Vi-iKkMjIl^rtklli, r^kn, IW which Kokku 
1 Olio kiiimnri: kumrf Chinas. Jgimhu und Kumt* Fiu 
t'lnutik. PL 143. 
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from 1079; * ;md that in the Joruriji, Kyoto, also in wood, about three 
feet three indies in height, dating from the twelfth century, repro- 
diti ed as b ig. SO.' I hese two delicate figures, with their ripe, Mourning 
beau^, their expression nf subtle intelligence, their graceful attitudes, 
and their handsome court costume, are indeed, as Herr Otto Kunune) 
remarks, just like the ladies forming the society of the Fuji war a 
pei hid. line flowers of die Gosho. A comparison between them and the 
Indian Lakshmi, reproduced as Fig. 101 of Volume II, has a certain 
piquancy. I he abject of both figures is to represent the Oriental Aphro¬ 
dite, sea-born like her Greek sister. But on the one band we have a 
Dravidian type of nude, the all too intoxicating fruit of a tropical 
soil, with the full, rounded curves of a young, lissom, swaying body, 
enmeshing the beholder in it* graces; and on the other hand a lady 
of high rank, delicate and reserved in her handsome robe and pro¬ 
fusion of ornaments — a reminiscence, perhaps, of some poetess of 
the previous generation, some Sei Shonagon or Murastiki Shikibu. 
The two figur 'e^ure an illustration of Indian and Japanese society 
respectively, and of the position occupied by women in both, and at 
the same time of two conceptions of feminine beauty and two ideals 
of art, the product of two races of contrasting temperament and 
moral atmosphere. 


I his preoccupation w ith sweetness of expression and elegance of 
form and attitude due to the influence of Araidist Buddhism in Japan 
of iho eleventh am] twelfth centuries was nut without its drawbacks. 

Professor Elhseev has pointed out, the often exaggerated violence 
and breadth of works of art inspired by the Tendai and Shingon doc¬ 
trines died away perhaps too rapidly. Amidist art certainly approxi* 
mated more closely to the human; the divine came down to earth. 
The fares of the bodhisattvas hear the imprint of u soothing and facile 

1 title) kiimrm-E: /.* Iff tfr PI n „ , .. 

t4 "r isBSEX 

. ... , V1 r^pfottuwl in Hub$giruu p. M p| u 

- Sfittfird fieiicst .... V j & 

1 ct Vul. It, 172. 
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humanity. Instead of losing itself in cosmic reveries* their glance 
mildly invites the faithful to salvation won without effort/ But Et is 
’idem that such a conception L natural ]y exclusive of any sort of 
vigour. Its rather conventional sweetness soon verges upon insignifi¬ 
cance ol express ton, just as Els often studiedly childlike simplicity is 
in danger of becoming a mannerism. On the whole, however, it \> a 
i harming type of ait* with visions of tenderness and wonder gome- 
times worthy of the paradises of Fra Angelico, as can he scan hi the 
crjcbrali'd group of Amida surrounded hy twenty -five bodhisattvas 
in I he Koyusan. 3 

VtV here reproduce a few well-known works inspired hy this artistic 
cainjtu Among the statues is one of a seated Maitreya, in dry Ian pier 
on a core of clay, in the Koryuji, Kyoto, dating from the eleventh 
century i Fig r 32». and u gilt wooden Am id a in the Louvre, belong* 
mg to the second half of tin; twelfth century i Fig. 33) ; among the 
paintings we have one of the moon-goddess Chandra in the Kvowogo- 
kukojL dating from the end of the twelfth century' f Fig, 34 r/ and a 
portrait of a Trtidai priest in the ktiijfiji. which, in spite of the sect 
to which he belonged, is more akin to the \ nudist figures < Fig. 35 \ 
not to speak of the Jiao figures formerly ascribed to Kunaoka, which 
we mentioned above ( Fig, 29), 

The same tradition is to he traced in the Amida (“ Amitayus and 
the fen Worlds ) of the Konkaiku-mydji, Kyoto, with the upper 
part of the body appearing in the heavens behind Mount Hieizan, 
between Kannon and Seishi [Fig. 47), though this belongs to a 
later date. To quote Herr Ktimmd’s words, it is on "apparition of 

* Sw the Ainida A yarai in eolltrltoa of the Jofukuin TvmtAv 

T^tnt H ( thr Koyaxtn Tmfitm, PL Mf 1 ’ n hI 1,1 Art 

** 1 * * : 

ss? *••**"**"«*-. iw 

* ibid., vj. is. 

J Hjuinui jnx>vi/irc, Xdedni ffelten , * . . XtlhfL 
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more than earthly grandeur, dazzling with gold and of supernatu¬ 
ral brilliance: it is Amida rising up behind the sacred mountain. 
He has come to seek the faithful soul and lead it into the heavenly 
kingdom. ...” 1 

But this pietistic art had its moments of relaxation and monastic 
recreation, of which the painting of Toha-Sojo was a manifestation. 
1 his Buddhist bishop ( 1053—1 11 1) was the creator of the humorous 
genre and of caricature, which were so often practised since. In his 
miniature compositions, with their astounding vigour and lightness 
ol touch, he shows us rabbits, frogs, and monkeys parodying the acts 
and gestures of men (Fig. 36), and in particular the occupations of 
the good monks among whom he and his imitators lived j Fig. 37)/ 
His was an art full of subtlety ami freshness, reminding us of the 
spirit of I.a Fontaine in the sly humour of its psychology, the speak¬ 
ing way in which it depicts the animals to the very life, and the deli¬ 
cacy with which the rustic setting is touched in. 


THE KAMAKURA PERIOD (1192-1333 OR 1337) 


As WE MAY REMEMBER, IN 1189 YORITOMO, TIIF. CONQUEROR OF THE 
Taira clan, which he exterminated, had removed all possible competi- 
tors in his own family by getting rid of his brother Yoshitsune. In this 
position, exempt from all rivalry, he showed himself one of the great¬ 
est statesmen in Japanese history' I Fig. 44). With his practical sense 
ot reality, he knew how to profit by the experience of his predeces¬ 
sors and opponents. A more profound statesman than Kiyomori, and 
a better dissembler, more prudent, but equally implacable, this great, 
silent hero made no sacrifices to vanity, but reorganized the State* 


' Th : “Vych. of which Rive only I In- control figure, in reproduced hv 

Ku.nmrl ,n IMasmUtrhe Kuml. 1*1. 40. Thin tripts.h wn, formerly sahT t , j.l 
F>hin Sow. (X .Sr/rr/rd Hrhn .... XIII. ? ' 

I \ l fxfixff 22 \: : V 1 S i x 11 I ?’}'™’*?*'/ Jnftnnne AH. 19*9-1930. PL 

‘All ‘ftkeirhe* «f am malt and bird* m the Koxanji Temple Kyoto K.hihi 
(mn of Fnmouy Japanese Art and Treasures). P * * “* U|M 
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from top to bottom. He began by establishing the power of his house 
on a solid territorial basis; and his ancestral fief of the Kanto, which 
had secured the victory of the Minamoto cause, shared in the triumph 
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of his family. It was at Kamakura, in the Kanto. that he established 
his capital, with the title of shogun, or supreme military chief, con¬ 
ferred upon him by the Emperor in 1192. The government which he 
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organized there wa- known a- the bakufu — that is, ’* llie govern¬ 
ment of tlie tent, or camp,'* as opposed to the *’ civil ** regime of the 
imperial court at Kyoto. The shogun had his military representative. 
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permanent garrison, and fiscal agent in every province, -id*- l»\ side 
with the former ci\il governor, who was now deprived of hi- powers. 

Thus the Japanese Japan of the Kanto kept the Chinese Japan of 
the Gokinai in a stute of tutelage, without, however, destroying it. 
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The Gosho could not lx* touched; the dictator Kiyomori had made as 
though he would attempt to do so by installing himself at Kyoto at 
the side of the Emperor, whom he treated as a useless figure-head — 
a sacrilegious attitude which may be compared to that of Caesar when 
he reduced the Senate to insignificance and aspired to the crown. 
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Like Gesar. the Taira clan had fallen beneath the blows of tbe out¬ 
raged aristocracy. Yoritomo was taught by their experience. Just as. 
after the murder of Gesar. his heir Augustus heaped «• i\ 1 1 it i«*- upon 
the Senate and kept himself in the background. lea>ing the adminis* 
t rat ion of civil affairs in its hands, so now ^ oritomo, who remind- us 
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(at Augustus in the prudent^ and simplicity of his life, in his admin- 
istralivc talents, but also in his dissimulation, hypocrisy, and perfidy, 
adopted the same attitude towards the traditional authorities as 
Augustus had done. The Emperor had no more respectful subject 
than ht- was: nor was anything changed in the civil administration 
nf Japan, which continued to go an side by side with the regime of 
the hakujii, just as the institutions of republican Rome had been 
maintained under the Empire, Yorttomo did not touch the privileges 
of the huge class, the former imperial nobility, which had become 
a mere rhil nobility since the development of the military regime. 
It is true that he established a garrison of hi- own near Kyoto, under 
the orders of his father-in-law, 115jo Tokiraasa, lord of !zu. But he 
was Careful to keep this garrison out of sight in the suburb ef Roku- 
hara, and alTeeted to leave the administration of the capital and the 
provinces of ihc Gokinai Jo I he imperial officials. For his own part 
he pave himself out as no more than a simple military leader, living 
as modestly, soberly, and frugally as the least of his samurai, and 
unassuming both in tone ami hearing. Kyoto continued to be the seat 
of the Gosha, the capital of the emperors by right divine- Yoritomo 
took care not to compete on their own ground with the dynasty 
descended from the sun, I Ms own capital was Kamakura, m the Kanto, 
at the entrance to the Golf of Tokyo, Thu- the military colony of 
the Kanin played somewhat tin* same part as lhat of Macedonia in 
ancient Greece. Prussia in Germany, or Piedmont in Italy, There 
\va- a military head of the samurai at Kamakura, and a civil and 
religious sovereign of the kugr ut Kyoto. Thus, in spite of all Yon- 
tiimn's protestations of loyalty, the separation of the two powers was 
quite definite, and so was their respective importance: Kamakura 
Wtis everything, while Kyfitu ran lunger nniulrd. 1 


1 As f« In inpf illH-lnil mn nt flie w'lMikr primis fit lh» (wtiimI |1 miul,| im-r. lv dtp ||„> 

I w.i pointr.J ^ ikJp( 3 -lit up- iA Buirii ii mJ Anint, lum .f Ihp IwpIyp jruurriiwn iteitip* n.f 
Ynltuilii Bmldliu. in th* KnimiLuru-tvlr. rppiv.ntiir. ft] in Kt/kka, \ii. \\l ,j, mr |*r k F! H J 
nnrJ II. trtJilH m u renlbtr ^inehnriu lertoffc ,>F theap. h lih n nrjbfeunity nf even'iiion.. 
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Based on these foundations, ike political structure set up by Yori- 
tomn, consist inp in the hakitfu and the diugunate, lasted fur six cen¬ 
turies. twice as long as that established by Augustus. But though 
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the work »f the great Minamolo shogun survived him for so long, his 
own family did uni benefit by it, fur twenty years after his death it 
was overthrown In a fresh palaee revolution. 

i Sec James Murdochs A History ^ Japan, 1, 412-90 (“The Kamakura Bakiifu”)- 
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^ odtomo died in 1199. His widow, the energetic Masa-ko, w ho 
belonged to the bouse of H6ja. had borne him two sons t Yome ami 
Sanetomo, At the death of their father these two princes were -til] 
minors* I he elder* ^ oriie* was none the less proclaimed shogun under 
the guardianship of his maternal grandfather. Hop Tokimasa, lord 
of Izu. 

Ihe Hop dan, who now appeared for the first time upon the 
stage of high polities, were quite minor barons whose ancestral home 
was in the Kanto, and who had only risen in the world a* hangers-on 
of the Minamolo family* The head of the house, Hojo Tokimasa, a 
practical and not too scrupulous intriguer, had all the qualities 
necessary for coming to the front, provided always that lie was 
prepared to sacrifice his own grandson*, the son* of the great shogun 
\ oritomo, IN obody knew the workings of the bakufu better than the 
Hfijfi who had done so much to establish it. Once Yoritomo had 
gone* lh* raw no reason why he should not step into Ids shoes. Hi* 
true that the army of the north remained attached to the shogun’s 
family and true to the badge id the Minamoto clan. But though the 
whole of Japan was fanatically devoted to its divinely descended 
emperors, the shogun Yuniumo had Hiceeeded in stripping the em¬ 
perors of ad |heir power without raising any protest, so long as 
he maintained them in their titles, honours, and privileges. The 
Ilfijos now determined to turn against the heirs of Yoritomo the 
treatment meted out by him to the imperial dynasty; all they had to 
du was to set the shogun beside the emperor amid the pomp of the 
court. Thus Japan would have two honorary sovereigns - the em * 
poor, it- spiritual sovereign, and the shogun, nominal head of the 
armies - but in reality a single master: the minor baron Hop. 

Moreover, in the school of Yoritomo, Tpkimasu hud learnt all the 
seems of Japanese Machiavellianism, It so happened that Yoriie 
the nominal shogun, was a pleasure-loving, frivolous young man who 
had no understanding for the subtle policy of his maternal grand- 
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father, At the instigation of line HAjhs. hb counsellors persuaded him 
to cede part, of Ins domains En hi- younger brother Saiurlonm — and 
the power of the Minamotos was broken. When Yoriie saw what an 
error he had been made to commit, he threatened to massacre the 
Ifojiis: but il was he who was deposed, tonsured, shut up in a monas¬ 
tery, and assassinated in 1204. before hr had had time to appreciate 
the charms of monastic life, his brother SaneLomo being proclaimed 
shogun in his stead by the all-powerful Hdjos, The new shogun was 
a painter of taste I Fig. 48 k and a charming poet, who made verses 
which might have been the despair of the emperors themselves. 3 
" From the Hukone road,"' he wrote one dav t ** the Gulf of lim ap¬ 
pears before me, and beyond it the open sea, the little islands, and 
the waves, which seem to press one upon the other. If only this 
lovely world could remain unchanged! " These were harmless pas¬ 
times. The Ho job left him to dream at leisure in his villas on the 
Gulf of Saga ml and had themselves nominated shikkett, or regents, 
having all the effective power in their hands. A few years later, in 
12l f J, Sanetomo perished in a brawl from a blow of his own nephew's, 
after which none of the M inamoto family was left. 

The house of HGju resisted the temptation to proclaim themselves 
shoguns and prudently conferred this dignity upon a member of 
the Fujiwara family, who was proclaimed a descendant of the Miua- 
motos for the occasion; and in future they kept ihi- line of shadows 
shoguns as heads of the Kamakura government. In reulitv the Ilfijd 
family, under the modest name of shikken — mayors of the palace 
nr regents — were the sole heads of the bakttfu. The son of Tokimasa, 
Hojo Yushitoki, who succeeded him, and occupied his place from 
1205 to 1224, established die position of bis house still mure firmly. 
An energetic emperor, Go-Toba, wlm tried tu profit by circumstances 
and attempt a legitimist restoration, wus defeated and exiled by the 

! s.,- ProfMosir W II [In Ilicli-innkLi: *‘The Visnwusi£ l W Ancient curiam |o tfve mm- 
mentis on uErlurr* by min^inaon," En Kvkkti, \n, i |0 192 BJ, 
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Hojiis io 1221. and in future their power met with uu further opposi- 
l ion in the arrlii|x*lugD» From their stronghold of Kumukuru they 
were aide to govern Japan us absolute masters fur a hundred and 
thirty years* 

Whatever judgment may have lieeti pushed hv Japanese h 
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«m tin.- irregular melhods by which Tokiiuasa gained possesion of 
the shogunate of Minninotu, the government of the Hojos was far 
from being devoid ■ >f henelii in the country, The sixth uf ihr skikken, 
Hujo Tnkimune 11256—84), had the glory of saving Japan from 
invasion hy the Mongols, 

This was, in fact, the period at which the Mongols, having con¬ 
quered China* were easting their eyes upon the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries* which they regarded as natural dependencies of the Celestial 
Empire* Kublai. the grandson of Jengjblz-Khan, and Mongol em¬ 
peror uf China* called upon the Japanese to submit to him and upon 
their refusal to do ■hi sent an expedition against them. 

Never had Japan been in such danger. She alone of all the \siatic 
nations had hitherto Lem immune from the TurkoMongol invasions. 
Arid now that these had triumphed over the rest of Asia* Japan would 
have to meet the attack of tire whole of Asia, for ii never entered the 
head of the Japanese in submit to the yoke. The whole country rose 
as one man to reject Kublavs insulting demand. Hojo Tokinuiue. 
*' the great chevalier of Kamakura*” as hr was called from that da\ 
onward, summoned the people to arms, Japan now experienced a 
few days similar to those through which she lived while awaiting die 
arrival of the Baltic squadron in 1905* Ur, rather* it was as critical 
an hour fur her as the days of Marathon and Salamis can have I wen 
for the Hellenic world* t hi the one side Blood the 11 conquerors of the 
world.*' as the Mongols called themselves; on the other side the island 
power of Japan. 

In 1274 the first Sino-Mongol expeditionary force made an at¬ 
tempt to laud upon the coast of Chikuzim* in Kyushu. In spite nf the 
surprise created by the Chinese fire-arms* the attack failed, and die 
Mongols had to retreat on board their ships* In 12R1 they returned 
with a formidable fleet carrying* it is said, a bund red thousand men* 
Hut since the last attempt the Japanese had had time to fortify the 
coasts of Hizen and Oukuzen, which were now manned Lv defenders. 
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Thrilling w ith patriotism, (lie people thronged the sanrtuurie* of Ise, 
ami from the depths of hi' retirement in ihe Gusho the Km per or in¬ 
voked the intercession of his divine ancestors and implored Ama- 
lerasu and the kami not to permit the barbarians to profane the 
sacred archipelago* The gods heard hi* prayers, and on August 14— 
15* 1281 not only was the Mongol army driven back from the coasts 
of Kyushu, but the fleet was also destroyed by a terrible typhoon* 

When the sea subsided* not n trace was left of the dread armada 
which had set forth from nil the ports of Korea anil China to reduce 
the Earn] of the God- u> servitude. The Maud empire of the Japanese 
had defeated the Conquerors of the World. 

It was Hdjo Tokhmine, the “Great Bushi" of Kamakura* who 
reaped the benefit of this victory* After the expulsion of the Mon- 
gob. Japan hailed him as her liberator. His son, Hojo SndutokL who 
succeeded him as shikken, and held this position from 1284 to 1311, 
showed himself as worthy of the dictatorship us his father had been. 
But in 1311 the rank of shikken passed to an incompetent prince* 
Hu jo Takatoki* whose weakness threat mud within a few years to 
in in the work of his forebears. 

For a long time past, the rank uf shogun enjoyed by the Mina mote 
family had tarn no more than an empty title* If, then, owing to the 
incompetence of Takatoki. the function of shikken now became a 
mere honorary charge, divorced from all power, on whom was the 
burden of government to rest in future? The government of Japan 
threatened to lapse — or* rather* the agents who had been entrusted, 
line after the other* with carrying it on were gradually breaking 
down, su that it only remained for the real head of it* the true master 
of the land* to resume control. The emperor’s rights over the Empire 
were imprescriptible. He might h ave to others the ta-k of managing 
his property, delegating hb powers to them for many years* or even 
centuries, and apparently ceasing almost entirely to interest liimself 
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ill political questioil": ever since the days of 
Nara and Helan the dynasty tracing its ori¬ 
gin hark to Araaterasu, the dynasty de¬ 
scended from the sun, might withdraw into 
the mysterious seclusion of the Gnsho, just 
as a god returns to heaven after completing 
his life upon earth; but it was none the less 
incumbent upon ibis dynasty to appear once 
more before the eyes of men and show itself 
to the people when, in course of time, the [ 
safety of the people should require it. Such, 
at least, was the view taken at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century by a remarkable 
sovereign, the emperor Go-Dai go, or Dai go 
II, who ascended the* throne of the Rising 
Sun in 1319. 1 

The ruling passion of Go-DaigO seems to 
have been his sense of the dignity and 
sju redness of ids mission. Few Japanese 
sovereigns bad such a consciousne-s of their 
divine origin ami of the radiance shed upon 
them by their solar origin. As descendant 
of u line of emperors dating back ten cem- * 
lor ies and tracing their origin back to Arna* 
terasu — as an authentic sou of the gods, ' 
himself n god and high priest of a religion 
a thousand years old, whose whole being 
was still steeped in the mythical and fabu- 

1 PnrlmiT nf (In-Flirty* in I lie ShfijokEji Temple, 
Fujisuuii, Sisjt.iniL reproduced irt Seitcfett ftetirr .... 

VL 22 OlhiT fmrlrnit" nf I nvlisiip’ ill r b»" tlaitnikuji, 
K\ulu, Selreteti ftditM .... 13: and Kafcfeu. Nip. .Mi 

rFebruary ]«|Ui. PI h ibid.. Nu. 307 i Dumber 19ir r >, 
p. 140. 
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Iuljt past of his rate — Go-Daigo judged that the lime hud anno lo 
overthrow* all the intermediate repositories of power whom his an* 
cestors Imd allowed to >et themselves up between them and their 
people, and to address his people face to face. 

Go-Daigo’s son, the heroic prince imperial Morinuga i 1308—35), 
entered ardently into his views. Ho enlisted the co operation of the 
see in id grout moral force at that period - - the Buddhist Church — 

in the projected work of restoration, 
and the rich monasteries of Hiekau 
and Nura rallied to the legitimist side. 
His tusk was, by the aid of the monks 
of Hieizan and of the ktige rlass, to 
expel the garrison of the bakufti from 
Kyoto, to deliver the Gokinai and eull 
the samurai of the south to arms. The 
Emperor soon collected a small army, 
at the head of which were the Prince 
Impel rah Morinaga, and hf~ worthy 
comrade the chivalrous Kusurioki 
\Jusathige, the 44 Bayard of Japan” 
11331). 

But the bakufii was too strong to he 
overthrown at a single blow. .Neither 
the samurai of the Kaulo nor all the elans «f the north in general 
could acquiesce in mi imperial restoration the first ant of which 
would lie to abolish their own hegemony. They therefore rallied 
round the house of Hop and descended in a body upon Kyoto. This 
lime again the north got the belter of I lie south. Gu-Daigo was cap¬ 
tured, imprisoned, and exiled to the Little island of Okfahima, far out 
at sea off the coast on the Korean side. But once the imperial idea 
became diffused among the masses, it made great headway and led 
lit .t general readiness to make sacrifices fur the eauiki, Morinaga and 
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Jla?ashige maintained tlieir position among the mountain? of ^ amato* 
■<> iho south of Kyoto and Osaka, fortifying the great monasteries of 
those pari-and repulsing several attacks on thr part of the government 
of Kamakura. The news of their fidelity reached the emperor Go- 
Daigoon his island, lie made his escape and after a romantic Odyssey 
landed on the toast of Sanmdu. where lie was joined liy Morinaga*s 
army. The sovereign’s misfortunes and exile had roused intense emo¬ 
tion among the whole people, and his return assumed the proportions 
of a triumph. The divine monarch, who was elevated almost into a 
martyr by the treatment of the Ho jus and whose return seemed due 
to to miracle, was greeted by crowds wild with enthusiasm. He 
profited by his popularity to overthrow his enemies. Once restored 
In die throne of his fathers, and acting in his capacity as supreme 
pontiff of the traditional Shinto religion, he proclaimed the llojbs 
guilty of rebellion and sacrilege* The heads of the two chief northern 
clans, Yoshisadii, head of the house of Nitta, and lakunji. head of 
the house of Ashikaga, rallied to his side, and Takauji handed over 
to him the impregnable ftokuhara, the la^l stronghold of the bakufrt 
at Kyoto, while the .\iltas made it their task to oust Hojo Tukatuki 
himself frmn his castle of Kamakura* In 1333 the fort i heal ions nf 
Kamakura were stormed by \ilta Yoshisada, and the Hojo dan 
exterminated. 

For the first time in five centuries Japan had no master save her 
Emperor. The masses of the people, for whom the emperor was still 
the descendant of Amalenmi and the high pries) of the native re¬ 
ligion; and the Con fuel an itiertti i* who were devoted to the idea of 
a Son of Heaven on the Chinese model* saw their prayers at last 
realized. The legitimate master of the Empire having deigned to 
resume possession of his patrimony, the era of the great civil wars 
seemed to be closed forever* After four centuries of governments with 
no bads in law, the country returner] to the legitimate regime, L ‘ For 
a moment the mass of the people was filled with boundless hopes.” 
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Pul though feudalism was legally abolished, Its habits lingered on. 1 
“The military caste, though deprived of its head, remained all* 
powerful*” If he was to deter it from fresh revolutions* Go Daigo 
ought to have done what the emperor Mntsuhito did five centuries 
later—proclaim himself head of the samurai and boldly transfer 
the seat of government to the Kanteh L nforUinately the artificial edu* 
cation which lie had received in the Gogho made any real contact 
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Fuji-tan amonjf the rksidit, by *Vkyo 1733-9S). 
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between the Krnpemi and the miter wnrhl impassible* After his hemic 
feats in 1333, lie allowed court life to regain its hold on him, in the 
belief that his victory was final* and that it only remained for him 
to enjoy its fruits. ITe would have no dealings with any but the civil 
government and behaved in all things a- If the government of the 
hakufu had never existed* His hereditary tendencies and education 

1 Ssi- The fkxumtnt* rtf friki, /ffiuffttfiro? "f I hr Drrttoprmni of the Feudal inrtihitfom 
of Japan, UniujiiLcd urul ctliliH) by K- AsokawH (Mew IJhietl: VuIr University I’nss, 
1939 ). 
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gained the upper hand to *ucb an extent that he even abandoned for 
new friends those who had stood by him in the struggle, so that the 
samurai who hud shed their blood for him saw the lettered class, the 
useless huge about tbe court. preferred above themselves. His son 
NWiiiaga. it in true, received the title of diogtin. and Ins chief lieuten¬ 
ants were rewarded with vast liefs. Mas&shige in the region of Osaka 
and Nitta YoshUada on the western eoa-t. But these two faithful &erv- 
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ants did not receive half as much us was granted to the Adiikagas 
whose loyally was fur less secure, but who were more adroit ami in 
higher favour at court. 

The hereditary domains of the Asbikagas were situated in the 
province of Shimozuke, ti» the smith of Nikkm and it was here that 
Ashikaga Takatiji set to work In extend his power. He persuaded 
Go-Daigo to grant him the larger part of the Kanto, and after that 
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the proiime ril Tdlomi. on the Tnkaido roa-t. the ji'i^esHiou of which 
gave turn the t omniand of the road to Kyoto. By creating IKis enor¬ 
mous lief for (he benefit of tile leu~t faithful of hG vassal- Go-Daigo 
undid all the good of his \ priory. Outwitted hy the Ashikagas. he did 
not see that he was reviving tor their benefit the military priueipate 
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of the house of Hojo; fnr In the very nature of things he who was 
master of llie Kan to was sure sooner or later to be led on to place 
himself at the head of the northern elan- with the tihjreL of reviving 
the htikufti* 

Go-Dai go’s Mill Moriuaga. being more el ea ^sighted than lpG father, 
saw- the danger and determined to resist, even aL the risk of a revolt 
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against his father's authority. Realizing whither his father's blind¬ 
ness was leading the dynasty, he summoned his trusty followers to 
arms in hi> capacity as -liogun. a vigorous proceeding which, by 
making the Emperor’s own son the head of the bakufu , would have 
brought the whole military party into the service of the Empire. But 
Co*Daigo was so blinded by weakness that he lost sight of his own 
interest and disowned his son, who was captured by the Ashikagas 
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and shortly afterwards murdered, in 1335. Once rid of the young 
Prince, whose presence was an obstacle to his projects, Ashikaga 
Takauji judged that the moment had come to throw off the mask, lie 
established himself in Kamakura, occupied the other fortresses in 
the kanto. and. summoning all the samurai of the north, assumed 
the title of shogun and, in 1335, proclaimed the reestablishment 
of tin* hakufu. 

This dramatic -tep at last opened the eyes of Co-Daigo. Furious at 
having been duped by a rogue, and bitterly regretting the death of 
bis son, he charged Nitta Yosliisada to avenge him without fail. But 
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it was too late* The Ashikagas had hail time to gather round them all 
the elans of the north* and, descending upon Kyoto at their head* ihev 
took it hy surprise* 

The loss of Kyoto marked the irrevocable failure of the imperial 
restoration* But ft is characteristic of the samurai to sacrifice himself 
for a lost cause, and the Japanese had no more thorou gh go mg somn- 
rak than Masashige, the Bayard of the imperial cause, mid his 
son Masaisura* 1 'he decisive battle between the army of the Ashikagas 
jind the imperial troops under the command of Masasbige was fought 
nrai KoIh’ in 1336* Masashigc was slain at the very beginning 
of the action, and his death involved the ruin of hh party, Ashikaga 
Takauji made a triumphal entry into Kyoto, where he solemnly re¬ 
established the government of the shoguns and the bakufu. 

Lo-llaigo, who had showed such weakness when in power, once 
rntirc excited the popular pity by his misfortunes* Legend took pos¬ 
session of him on the very morrow of his death, and his memory, 
embellished and idealized, kept up the courage of the defenders for 
a longtime to come. Led by Masatsura, who had Inherited the chival¬ 
rous character of hh father, Masashige* they continued to hold the 
islands of Kyushu and Shikoku, as well as certain points in Hondo. 
His heroic death at the battle of Shijonawate, in LM8, was the final 
blow to the imperial cause. If the legitimist party maintained a 
footing in the south for a few years longer, this was due not so much 
to its own strength as to the dissensions of its opponents. 

The Kamakura period, lasting from 1102 to 1333, of which we 
have briefly related the history* witnessed the final emancipation of 
the Japanese genius* The individual character of the rare now 
emerged, forged once and for all in these hitter feudal wars. The 
military dictatorship which, from the fortified town of Kamakura* 
imposed its will upon the feudal nobles of Nippon focused the scat¬ 
tered forces of the country and made the race conscious of its worth; 
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mill il is tujL without *igni fir nitre tliiil tins great ago ended with the 
epic spectacle uf the- Japanese victoriously holding their own against 
the conquerors of Asia. 

Il was now, too, ili.it Japan defined Irt position for good, in religion 
as well as in politics. This was the time when the Shinsku and the 
JSichiri’tishft were taking form, and Zenism was at ils height. 

rise Shinshit seel, or Jtido-Shinshu. which means the “ true seel of 
Judo,” was a reforming movement affecting die type of Ymidbm 
known liy this name and curried out liy the celebrated apostle 
Shiiiramshfmm (1173-1262)2 Having received liis Initiation into 
the Tendai and afterwards into the Jodn -eel. Shin ran resolved to 
found a new school of liis own in 122 I. He accepted the A nudist 
pietism of the Jddo sect, 1ml rejected its practices, Its clamorous 
prayers and litanies of the name of Amida seemed to him mere 
verbalism, and in their place he inculcated the doctrine of the 4i Only 
Thought.'' For acts of piety and even for the monastic virtues he 
substituted the ardour of faith. Thus Iie- condemned the celibacy uf 
the Lm in/c-" and set an example by marrying the daughter of Fujiwara 
Kancnori. At the same time lie carried Ami t list quid ism to extremes, 
teaching that deed- are as nothing in comparison with the mercy of the 
Buddha. by whom we are predestined to salvation. “ And so.'' to 
quote Anesaki. ** the key tn salvation is to lose oneself in the grace 
of the Lhiddf u by a full and self-forgetting faith in his redeeming 
power alone." The order founded by Shmran* which assumed the 
character of a “third order," owing to the general practice of mar¬ 
riage liy its members, none the less remained strongly organised, 
especially as hi> descendants formed a sort of hereditary papacy. 
In spile of the piety of h~ founder, the Amidist papacy, established 
as early as 1272 at the Ihnigaiiji Temple, Kyoto, and having a mar¬ 
ried order at ils command, gradually developed into a political power, 

1 Sc. 1 Sw*|u: t Study Shin Buddhitm CKySlu: Ku^i-m PuJdhPt Scdel\ 
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a state within the State. Jti the fifteenth century the Hongunji was to 
become a regular fortress, harbouring an army iff soldier monks. 
Mere again the martial temperament of Japan was at work, produc¬ 
ing the phenomenon of a militant Buddhism, with organizations 
rather recalling the western European militant orders in the Holy 
Land and the Baltic regions. The transformation is all the more 
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striking because it was carried nut in the most pious and tjuietbtic 
of all the religious fraternities. We may hasten to add that, in spite 
of this passing secular phase. I lie Hongunji remained a fine school of 
piety and moral grandeur. 


The same reawakening of Japanese energy after the mildness of the 
early forms of Amidism appears in the life and teaching of Nichiren 
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i A-22 821. Niebiren* 4t the lotus of the tun,” was horn in the village 
ol Kominato. in the province <if \wa, of a once noble family which 
had come down in the world and 
earned & living by fishing. When 
quite n young man he entered the 
monistic and " energetic " Shingon 
sect as a bonze* Under the influence 
of an ancient Sanskrit work. The 
Lotus of thr Gooil Law f he was led to 
break not only with the Shingon* but 
with all other contemporary mivK 
arul found a new' doctrine, the Hok- 
keshii, which likew ise had as h* basis 
a grandiose monism* I he aim of the 
believer hi this creed, as in those 
above mentioned, being to identify 
h inisel f with the nature of the Buddha 
— that is, w ith the cosmic soul* 

Thi * son of a poor fisherman had 
b him something of the prophet 
Isaiah or of Savonarola* Once in pos¬ 
session of the truth. In- went to Kama* 
ku ra* the political capital of Japan* 
and began to preach against the de¬ 
pravity nf society and the unworthi- 
ness of the other sects* presenting re- 

monslranees to the gnver.cut and 

proposing a project of reform for the 
State. In 3 260 he even went so far an \o predict the Mongol invasion, 
which was* in fact, not far off. 

“ W oe unto them! “ he said of lib enemies* “ They have failed to 

* See Mwahoni Aiuvaki: iVithiren, the Buitihitt Prophet iQuiiLritfatf; Harvard 
UrmerwiEj- Piress, I91EO. 
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filter iti at the Juor which leads to true Buddhism, they have fallen 
iuiu the dungeon of false doctrines. . . . O men of little faith! Turn 
your souls without delay towards the only Truth of the straight way! 

The answer of [he Hojd govern merit was to exile the apu.-tle to ltf>„ 
on the wild shore of the peninsula id Izu, where he completed the 
development of hi- doctrine, with which apocalyptic foreshadowings 
now liegan to mingle, for he believed his words to he addressed to 
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hu mariily in it- last days, ihi Ids return from exile in 12 (jM t lie began 
to travel about the country preaching his gospel everywhere. The 
visionary became an agitator, and his prophecies met with all the 
more credence because the country was living in dread of the ap¬ 
proaching Mongol invasion* This time he was condemned to death, 
and in 1271 lie was just about In suffer execution when a miracle 
caused the sabre to fall from the hands of Ids executioner, tldju 
I ok im line eonimated Id- sentence to one of rigorous banishment* ami 
he was sent to the island of Sado, off the north-east coast of Nippon, 
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where he spent tbe winter in a desolate -pal amid snow and In* l Fig. 
158). But nothing would induce him to renounce his teaching. 

I Ilia doctrine assumed metre and more the form of a mystical 
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monism, stated as follows by Anrsaki: : " The Supremo Being U the 
Buddh L i. in his capacih as the true rs-eureni ifie universe, the i-o'.mir 
soul itt full possession of lilt' whole truth of existence. In oilier wort Is, 
the person of the Buddha, in its denial reality and full significance, 

1 hi tiuetgua Page* tie Hiabw rtliyieuLte. 
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is identical with the universe itself. The Buddha nature, on the other 
hand, is inherent in every human or celestial Being, and even in 
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animals and demons. I hus. if illuminated hy the Buddha, every crea¬ 
ture lives in real communion with all other beings, for the same 
Buddha nature lies at the root of all existence and every action.” 
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Having been recalled from exile, Nichiren returned in triumph to 
Kamukuru, where he was an ** anxious spectator ** of the drama of 
the Mongol invasions in 1271 and 1281. for he was not only a 
prophet, hut at the same time an ardent patriot, who loved Japan as 
the land predestined to become the fostering-ground of universal 
redemption. It was in this high hope that he died, in 1282. reciting 
the Lotus of the Good Law. His order, that of the //oAAe, had as its 
permanent seat the Kuonji, the monastery which he had himself built 
at Minobu. in the province of Kai. 

The powerful personality of this tumultuous genius, sprung from 
the heart of the people, had a profound influence upon the develop¬ 
ment of Japan. His stern preaching roused the country from its facile 
pietism, and in every sphere Japan was recovering her fierce energy. 

The influence of the Zen sect worked in the same direction. 1 After 
several less successful attempts this famous sect, an outgrowth from 
the Dhyuna — that is. from the Indian theories of contemplation, or, 
rather, mental concentration — was finally propagated throughout 
Japan from 1192 onwards by the monk Eisai, who had gone to China 
to obtain his initiation into it and on his return founded the monastery 
of the Shofokuji at Hakata in Chikuzen. A still more famous preacher 
of Zen ism was the Itonze Dogen (1200-53), who had entered the 
monastery of the Hieizan as quite a young man, hut, having failed to 
find satisfaction in the doctrines of the Tendai sect, likewise went to 
China in 1223, bringing back with him in 1228 the Solo doctrine, a 
reformed type of Zen ism, which had its centre at the Eiheiji, in 
Echizen. 

“ Zen ism/* writes Professor Anesaki, 5 “was an intuitive method 

1 Tiiitnro Suzuki: Essays in 7.rn Buddhism (tantton, I Q2Ti : Arthur 

Waley: Zen Buddhism and Its Motion to Art (London. 1922); K. Nukuri’yu* The 
Belighm of the Samurai (London. 1912 ); Anraaki: Buddhist AH in Its Behdion to 
Buddhist Ideals (Bouton, 1915 ), rh. iv. 

In Qnrlques Pages de thistoire reliyieuse. 
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of spiritual exercise, the followers of which had as their aim to 
attain purity of soul, and having acquired it. to keep themselves apart 


from the unrest of human life. ... In defiance of reason and logic 
the ZenM endeavours to emancipate himself from the usual proe 
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esse* of thought, ami always refuse* to formulate his doctrine, for 
to reduce u doctrine to formula* paralyzes life and renders the soul 



Imgu hr 1:?$ 

KipturuL Study nfbtnJu. 
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inert, , . . The object of Zenism to make us intuitively sure that 
we have discovered in the depths of osu soul the entity which 
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beyond and takes the place of all individual differences and tem¬ 
porary changes. This entity is known as spirit, or soul, or as the 
fundamental nature of the universe and the spirit. It implies the 
supreme unity of existence, a latent unity which permeates indi¬ 
vidual !>eings and their changing forms, a unity which should not 
be sought in the outer world, but can be found directly within our¬ 
selves. So soon a- the discipline of Zen ha> endowed one with the 
consciousness of this fundamental nature or primordial <]ualitv of 
the self and of the universe alike, one has absorbed the universe into 
oneself, which amounts to saying that one has identified oneself with 
the cosmos." 

Though, as Professor Anesaki points out, this doctrine, which the 
Japanese had sought in the Sung China of the Hang-chou period, 
was included under the designation of Buddhism, it was deeply im¬ 
pregnated with the mighty Taoist speculations of ancient China. 
Through this medium the monism of Lao-tzu and Chuaug-tzu now' 
flooded the Japanese soul w ith it- unrivalled force, its philosophy of 
nature, and its sense of the life that is in things. “These Buddhist 
Taoists,’ as Anesaki justly calls them, were, in fact, mystical nature- 
philosophers. impassioned lovers of forests and waters, of far dis¬ 
tances and mountain peaks. Their communion with nature was 
complete, but it involved no abdication of the personality or false 
sensibility — on the contrary: for, though a thoroughgoing nature- 
philosophy, Zen ism i- a system of mental concentration with a view 
to action, a doctrine of action, intense, unlimited, and superhuman, 
a cult of energy for its own sake, and even, in reality, a pure doc¬ 
trine of energy. The Zenist. as Anesaki notes, placed himself above 
good or evil, above pleasure or pain. The soul, which has become 
the universe, dominates itself and the universe alike. The Zenist is 
“an immovable rock " against which the tempests da.-h themselves 
in vain. We can sec why, amid the tumult of the great civil wars of 
the Japanese Middle Ages, amid the convulsions of a society as tough 
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js steel, llii' iron doctrine at once became th> - religion of the samurai 
—* a school of personality, an anvil on which to forge the ego. It was 
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a knightly Buddhism, far more useful to them than the effeminate 
Buddht-m of the A in it! i-K Their paradise no longer had any affinity 
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with loose of Fra Angelico T but was overshadowed by the sword r 
As early as the lliirtf+Tjih century Horn Tokiyuri and his arm Ho jo 


Tokimune, the conqueror of the 
Mongol 6 ! and the “ great bus hi 
of K umakuru/' were fervent Zen- 
M-* and, full owing their example* 
many of the Japanese military lead- 
ers of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries drew their superhuman 
courage from the transcendental 
calm of die Zenshu. The famous 
bushido* the samurai's rode of 
chivalry, was no more than the 
practical application of the same 
doctrine. 1 

Vi e shall meet with the same con¬ 
ceptions in the aesthetic ideal of the 
day* and irntabl) in die landscapes 
in wash. Since, according to the 
Zriii-t creed, die m hi! was Identified 
with the universe, the harmony be¬ 
tween these created a vast symbol¬ 
ism in whieh states of mind were 
expressed in landscape, and land¬ 
scapes were expressive of a stale of 
mind* " Moonlight eame to signify 
spiritual limpidity* rock firmness of 
soul, and snow a coldly resolute 
spirit/* And us a symbol of the soul 
which has attained complete liberty 
Was to describe a boat floating in the 
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by its absolute purity* Dogen 
immensitv of space; 


1 Staj Ijin/ti [lota: ButhidSi Iht Swl vf Japan I <*k >l1901). 
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( *ji 3 h-i’ tranquil water, without so much ns ilw? v^i»e t*f a ripple, 

In I Fit; nil calm as dead, at the iniiltiigliL hour serene, 

A boat float* fret. 

1 m, tin 1 lEH'i.irs s pure brightness filters ihmuph iiir mid wave, 

And [he boat bathed in tlio purity of the pale lip In. 

After such doctrine ;i' these we need riot be surprised to see a 
transformation hi the Japanese aesthetic ideal, h now became ani- 
mateif with a prodigious energy both of spirit and of action, and 
it totally new feeling for nature was revealed to it. 

A direct Zenist inspiration, as Professor Elisseev notes, is to be 
traced hi the architecture, ” with its temples strong and sober in 
form, built on a square plan with four great round columns " ■ - such 
as the Engakuji at Kamakura, built in 1282 by Hojo Tokimune. 1 
[lit- vigorous Cellist simplicity is in enntrast with the complications 
of the Shlogon style, which can still he perceived in the Ishiyama* 
tlera, in fimi, rebuilt under Yoritomn with its ground-fluor on a 
?i|imre plan, and the rest, from the first roof upwards, un a circular 
plan. 

In the pl.istir ails Zen is l inspiration appeared in the form of 
realism. As we have seen, Zen ism took a practical interest above all 
in “llie realisation of matt,” Aiming as it did at modelling and if 
we may use the expression, carving tti the heart the statue of ideal 
rmiru it was to develop phislkr methods of a powerful, commanding. 

and sober realism, Knkei. who Nourished Lit tin .. of Ute twelfth 

century, and his son Unkei, who lived from alrout 1150 to 1220, two 

1 The srreul rmfurPir Et*ul<iji hit it lIjiW. \\f udil, mnrrurrT. Uwt it wn* 

1 Ml M .r,f [hr ..kltfll |KTi-rtl EJu 1 1 I hi' t’J'lchalted TM*HI TtfUipCfl 

l 1 :™ ^ lhi : m, "‘ k i l| "- >»■* "■ t^jikn-yu. Sn Yl.Mhu Tuxinuu 

Ih. Mm- \rn i,f till- h*rl> hjunakimi Km imtlthr KiiiJdhisE Monk tl,,Wn " in hitkka 
Nil. 162. lr>r Ift*, -u„7 CUio-fk tolar 1923*. 

: ^ l !“ , yo | l j i hi^ikii: "Jajwiwe Fb«, Art* if the Kjtmaku** Periods Saute- 

M-v in 1% itliJhrii V V \. , . 'rift I ri i j i. _ .il- 


tiifi-." in A.j i.l-Arr. \\. \o, SftfTl Pmo, P i_ tu,*, 

.. Nohim: " IWLoili l^Uillng of I hr 1 


Kokka. \u, tth rJbkfitiury 102B), 


J!niii|iw‘ Style," ( s t. V. in 
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mailers of genius worthy of Donatello and Verrocchio, who had as 
their successors Unkei's son and grandson, Tankci and Koen, fdled 
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the temples of Nara and Kamakura with their works. In the statues 
of this school, which were executed in painted wood and did not 
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exceed six feel six inche- in height, Tve iire dealing with true por¬ 
traiture,' *' The f<>rbecome individualized, to quote Professor 
Eliseev, '"anti the love of strongly characterized personalities lends 
the statue intensity of life." fn these works* indeed* the whole 
“personalism *' of Nippon is brought into play, and leaves its hall¬ 
mark upon them. The Zen ism which inspired them may have come 
from China; hut Japanese power and individualism here assert 
themselves triumphantly. Moreover* at that date Chinese sculpture 
was a dead thing; while m Japanese soil, rm the other hand. Zenism 
found the powerful tradition of sculpture connected with the Sliingon 
school. But iu sculpture, as hi metaphysics, lilt- Sliingmt sect moved 
in the sphere of I ho cosmic and the infinite. Japanese Zenism, on 
the other hand, gave concrete, real, and individual expression to tlii> 
overflowing energy. Its sculpture represented human beings, living 
with an intensely individual life, iu which, moreover, the imprint 
(if social conditions, vulgarity of physique, or the signs of age — 
that caricature of himself which can be seen in every man when re- 
garded from a re rlain angle— merely serve to bring out his spiritual 
personality. Ail this realism remains, in fact, curiously sober and 
strong because it i- uplifted by the spirit — or. rather, the intensity 
of the realism is no more than the expression of a spiritual intensity, 
the physical portrait has such a speaking quality only because it is* 
above all and directly, an intellectual and moral portrait.' 


' Src llm Hood<-li jiriajfi ’<Ht XSriiyiinn and ^ Gjrapiipi Ipy lukirf in |}n- knfnVujt, 

wEPi Ihnr Nlmnc ^itisLida of Michelui^'lu. Stltdtd Itdirt . . . , \]ft, i*„ 

1 iYofessOr KlisuVv. Ii'durc jit I tic jSctik dm Lam re, Pari*, 1929. 
r Th,- -nmr tciKldiry o> fret' inriw Ld m i lit ■> in tin 1 pirt^rin! ah. Iu u rnimirluihli* juried 

Lri Kttkktt, Mu. -O^ .li.un- I'^T . S, iii']ii TjiJti -m* Hutl 0 tl . J*.ukuru 

lliP 1 pH irIrmC* t^-lurijrinp: in the wtunl hud si iliiat rhlirui'l^r, t'untuLnine 

insih rt lifnuus and uriMik- flfiucnt*. Influenced! In eIusm- two tI ihv-u purtraite 

land too great ri ehurarWr nf nrliikinlily. IXirnip' the IVmpvo imd llelan craft, prettxKfu 
ihi' kjOnaliirn ji.l'v, JnpflflfW purtmit-k fnithfllllv oWrYH tin- tfmvrtitSan* nif ihc 
Chincac porlrriiu Of the T'lmg dyrtHfcty. In the Ftjjhan n(S‘. 11 ii jiLr» - Of HiE), type took 
fin an omntr nnil formal itlHnii lrr liQlliY I hi 1 dwi^iy of infiKinj? vikmnily into them, 
11* tli I hr h j i4.“h■ tif UiLiMJii-l liiflnri - VeleI Li v,n., irnJcvd ,Jnrin^ tin- 1 k uij i li knm Uptrlhut il M - 
poftmjl* begun U> !h‘ made free (rmh tlii* n liftioiu meaniiiK nod with tin Emkpeniteut 
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In the Kofukuji ut Nara there is a portrait in this style by kokei of 
the priest Gem ho, kneeling, with his hands together, a wooden figure 
about two feet six inches in height I Fig. 38). 1 showing an old man’s 
thin, shrunken face, seamed with wrinkles — a monkish physiog¬ 
nomy with a cold penetrating glance which might indicate cunning, 
hut is really nothing but pure spirituality and fervour and reminds 
us of Donatello's Zuccone or Poggio. In two other wooden statues 
by Kokei in the Kofukuji, one of the monk Gempin. with his simian 
type of face, and the other of Gyoga. with his cold, commanding, 
priestly energy, 3 the realism of the portraiture is equally intense, 
though, aji in that of Gemini, it slops at the point where it might be¬ 
come too brutal, and obscure the moral personality. In the Sanju- 
saugendo, Kyoto, there is an amazing masterpiece of l nkei's — the 
painted wooden figure, about five feet ten inches in height, of the 
hermit Bashisen, or Vasubandhu.’ By courtesy of the Shimbi Shoin 
we reproduce the front view of this famous work (Fig. 39).* * No 
words can express the striking efTect of this lean old man’s body, nude 
to the waist, with the loins and thighs swathed in a few rags, which 
seems to shiver as he stands on his thin legs, leaning with his right 


content. Id the Kamakura np> even work* with Buddhiat mihjirts came to contain many 
human element* in their attempt topiprcw the iticn of Buddha. Irl us take, for instance, 
the portrait* of harni. nuuie in <x>nnexion with the theory that knmi and Buddha are 
one nnd the «mr tieing. differently embodied in Indiu and Japun. 'ITiewr latter picture* 
foreshadow the mminc of ordinary I*admit* as a result of the development of the art of 
characterizing individuality in pictures which were thr copies of human figure*. aide by 
side with the custom of making; memorial picture* of tin- ceremonies held at court since 
the dosing year* of the Fujiwarn age. 'I’he transit ion rnrne about when the Yumato-e 
pictures liegan to «*oneern themselves with the scene* in which men play a jvurt. and 
inoreorvrr bi'pin to assume a secular character in depicting the Divine Being." Seii«*hi 
Taki: “lecture* of the Yamato-e Style." hokka. t.lQ. 

* Front view of the same statue in Curt (iliiser: Ostasiatische Plajtik. PI. 136. Cf. 
Seleeteii firlim . ... X, 9. 

* Curt (ilaser. op. ciL. PI. 1ST. 138. 

* This is the traditional attribution. Herr Otto kiiiiiiiiel considers that the work 
ought perhaps to Is* ascribed to Tarikei i Kurut China*. Jaftaru und A'uavu, Fig. 130). 
Cf. Selcctnl Hrlies . . . . \ 111. 13 and 16. 

' The profile view will be found in Curt G laser, op. dt., PI. 136. See Selected He lie* 
.... IV, 13. 
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arm upon hi*- long pilgrim’s stair, and holding out some prayer-roll 
in his left hand. The front view of the head, in particular, absolutely 
fleshless and shrunken in aspect, would he almost tragic and corpse¬ 
like if it were not for the two strangely living eyes cut in it like two 
slits: while, -een in profile, with it- long, drooping nose and little 
pointed beard, it is almost drivellingly senile. Yet a fiery energy 
streams from this wasted form! 

And since we have mentioned Donatello. thi> figure suggests St. 
John in the Museo Nazionale, Florence: while, on the other hand, 
the Asanga, or, rather, the Hsiian-tsang, by L'nkei in the Kofukuji 
(Fig. 40-41) sugge-l* rather the beauty and nobility of the St. Mark 
in Or San Michele. Here ugain, it is true, the priestly stamp, the 
episcopal physiognomy, are strongly marked. This head, as well-knit, 
balanced, and powerful as a Roman head, suggests at once a broad 
grasp of ideas, a power of handling men, a strong faculty of adminis¬ 
tering philosophical systems and politico-religious institutions, and 
a knowledge of human nature, unmixed with illusions, together with 
a mind accustomed to dwelling on the loftiest problems. It is the 
eternal type of the ecclesiastic. But a lofty serenity emanates from 
the personality of these portraits and transcends it, Thi* sober realism 
forms the upproach to a powerful idealism. The perfect harmony 
between the material envelope and the spiritual content fills us with 
an impression of majesty, calm, and perfect lieautv. The amplitude 
and noble simplicity of the drapery are, moreover, worthy of the 
finest statues of all time, the Sophocles or Demosthenes in the Vatican 
or the figure of God at Amiens. And to realize to what an extent this 
school of sculpture is a school of portraiture we have only to look 
at linker* statue of Asanga’s brother Vasubandhu, by his side; the 
construction and drapery are the same, but the thickening of the 
features, the brow, steeped in wisdom and high intellectual power, 

'^Attribution r*n tilit-d by O. kumniel. Konst C/imur, Japnns und Koran, Fig. 12V, 
p. 154. 
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Init contradicted by the heaviness of the jou], proclaim the sensual 
monk.' 

Among the anonymous works of the same school we may mention 
the statue uf the priest Eiaon, a wooden figure just under three feel in 
height, dating from the late thirteenth eeniury. in the SuidaijL Nara/ 
This figure, as ugly and simian in type as St* Vincent de Paul, is a 
caricature hqth of the priestly type in general and of the Japanese 
physiognomy; I nit at the same time tt has an extraordinary expression 
of psychological subtlety and kindliness, like that of “ Monsieur Yin- 
cenL And, lastly, we have (lie portrait of the bonze Shungu. :i wooden 
figure some half-inch shorter than the one hist mentioned, carved 
about 12fMl for the T ddaiji* Naro. The monk is seated in (he Japanese 
fashion — a centenarian, whose fare is a network of wrinkles and 
whose bald, narrow head [has a suggestion of fragility, while the skin 
is so tightly shrunk over the wasted frame tha! the nose, mouth* and 
chin already reveal tlu* skeleton. He is telling his beads and seems 
to mutter a prayer. The expression is fixed and senile ami at first 
sight almost devoid of intelligence; but here, again, on looking more 
rluselv we discern behind the mask of this wretched physiognomy a 
powerful personality lurking in the eyes, which follow one persist¬ 
ently with the force of an obsession/ 

The same ideals inspire the painting of (be Kamakura period/ 
Towards the end of the Fujiwara period, in the second half of the 

1 f lirt op, dL . V\a. 159: Rtliti , , . , JI, i:., Srt nl,n the ViirrIm- 

klrti i Vniimii. 41 W'xrilen tiruifl* nkn liv tnkni. fa iJn- K.'ifukoji, \nra ,S rtrrird Rtiirt 
. . . , II. Ifi. M'Ji (I, 17. tin- 1 w" terrible ■trilk-’i rVnrpyugh Jmr | \ Ajmponi, wiNxtm 
%ibw, nt-o hy Unkt-u in rlie Tixliiiji. 

1 Olt4j hiimnM'h Aruwf Gfcjnot, Japan* Und Kvtm. jr, (33, p r | j,— 

i Oil tt k >i 11:111 K’l: // \ rf t/r f l\xtrhtir-f tri?nl. I “I. I Ofp. 

1 'I 111 - iloflii* tif wooden scripture in Jnpaji only tiepnn tit the en<J n{ the Kniniikiirn 
hi I fir MpmiuM lit Mr. ShoKctlmrti Mwiin. On- Hi Umpt at erappenileilly n £iIi-1 ir 
IrrHliTK'nl i-hanirlivbtir of the kninukirni u C r WJ1H 11k.- ileulh-LMi r,f the k&i!uji| 
,.f snilplure in w 1 u - r| f T. SliiVnhum ftlnruo in h^kka. Nn tfu OrEnlwr 1929s 

1 Hnimidv Kow.ltui + Jupant Art of the kumttkuru Period: PtoinliiuH," b KoJUta 
XA, Nn, 24 I June 1910 , p. 360 . 
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twelfth century, the old national school of the Yamato-ryu or ^ a- 
mato-e had already produced two masters with a highly personal 
style: Fujiwara Mitsunagu and Fujiwara Takanobu.' There are a 
few makimonos (paintings unrolled horizontally) representing his¬ 
torical scenes which are attributed to Mitsunaga. Such, for example, 
are the story of Tomo no Dainagon in the Sakai collection. Tokyd, 
the scene representing a fire, and the group of wailing women — 
works of amazing dramatic intensity, with their surging crowds and 
poignant expressions of terror or suffering.* It is quite obvious that 
here we have specifically Japanese works, which no longer owe any¬ 
thing to Chinese inspiration. In the same vein are the three celebrated 
rcdls ascribed to a certain Sumiyoshi Keion (1166-1237), who is 
otherwise unknown, illustrating the Hriji Monogatari . a phase in the 
struggle between the houses of Taira and Minamoto in 1159, and 
dating at least from the thirteenth century, one of which is now in 
the Boston Museum and the others in Japanese collections. ' With its 
cavalcades of horsemen, its furiously galloping squadrons, its scene 
of the imperial palace in flames, its dashing attacks, jostling groups, 

1 \ivordiiip to I’rufi^tor NoImio kmnnpuyc. the earliest specimens of portraiture of 
the Yu mat o-«' slylr ur»* found in thr work of Fujiwara Takanobu. now in tin- (mwrwion 
of t hr* Jinpo-ji TVrnpIr. and a bo in the (tortrnil of thr emperor fksShirakawi in t )k> 
Myobn-in Trmplr. These aptdatrtv an* rxim^ivc of a *tn»ru* iienehant for thr study of 
chnrnrtrr, enriched by purely Japanese elements, instead of the more formal modellinp* 
of human figures that ehurneteriwd tin* work* lieliinpinp |o the preiasJinp np-.s. "It will 
l»r not ml that in Uxwt specimens religious ami lay Milijrcb are treated dilTerently, but 
it should none tin* Ian Im- pointed mil Ihnt tin* general iITtrl is prnduml in all my. |»y 
outline tom hi-'*. The Yamato-e school took up thi* lendrncy at thiw point ami developed 
it still further. Thu** it cami* about that the Yamato-e pirturr» in a way answered the 
requirements of the age with regard to religion* portraiture, and *o the nrigimil style of 
that particular school rame into prim'iniiwnl nittrnrr " Eokka. til |Aupi*t 1927). 

* Otto Ktimmel: If Art de f Extreme-Orient, 1*1. IS- W; ami Year-book of Japanese 
Art. !!»?!> /9.70. IM \|.V. 

* The scenes from flu* I to* ton mil urr rc|imdurrd by Fmolkna: Epoch is of Chinese and 
Japanese Art. I, p 192. and by Olio kumrurl, Imlh in Anna! China*. Jafuins and Harm*, 
Kip. I2n, 127, and in If Art dr f Ezlrbne-thirni, IM M-SS. Part of one of the mils in the 
Sakai radamirtii collection was reproduced by th»* ManpindaTmaan in " /.<i Ctitdurr 
rn Orient rt rn Erirrmr-Orirnt." in If Art rt Ir* artistes for October 1913, p. 23. S«*e the 
rolls of the MnUudnini collection reproduced in Selected Helves .... V. 12; uml the roll 
in the Iwnsaki collection, ibid.. X, 10. 
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melees, and massacres, it is a striking historical vision, an epic page 
written in character* of fire and blood. What is more, these tumul¬ 


tuous scenes of violent movement are treated by the moat precise anti 
fiddly elegant brush that ever existed ! Fig. 12). W e may note the 
profound insight into anatomy revealed iu the studies of horses 
prancing to be oil or rushing away at a wild gallop after the deed 
has been done, and compare these nervous, elegant beasts with the 
stubborn little Mongol ponies which were afterward* popularised in 
China by the school of Chao Meng-fu. 1 The former style represents 
the Japanese epic, the latter the Mongol. 

Another good specimen of this school is to he seen in Fig. 43, 
showing one of the palace grooms trying to break a horse which has 
hivnnio unmanageable and is viciously biting another groom in the 
arm. M, Odin, the owner of this fine makimono. rejects the attribu¬ 
tion to Fujiwara ISnbuitane. -on id Fuji ward Takanobu, but it is cer¬ 
tainly a work closely akin to the Heij't Monagatnri t and possessing the 
same fire, movement, and elegance of drawing. 

In painting, too, the Kamakura period saw the development of 
nomrcligiuiis portraiture, of which we here reproduce two master¬ 
pieces: the portrait of Minamoto Yoritomo by Fujiwara Takanobu 
(11 11-12111). now in the Jinguji, Kyoto t Fig, 44). and, by courtesy 
of Messrs. Hdiu and Van Oest, the portrait of Sugawara Michizane 
attributed to Fosa Tsunetaka, dating from about 1240 (Fig. IS). hi 
psychological intensity, power of evoking the historic past, cold 
nobility of pose, and breadth of design these are Japanese counter¬ 
parts of the most powerful portrait* by Titian or Velasques. The 
same art. applied to action, is to he seen in the noblemen looking cm 
at a theatrical performance from In hind a screen, in the Odin roller- 


' t ■MIS Hi: 2V2 IM'C 


1 Fuji*uni V-U/iim- p;lintel n lirn’ jN-rl n.ll <4 [].mpemr I in-Tfiu. S-.- k itmnjni in 
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iioiu ill which we may note the play of the faces, the surprise of the 
spectators, the long eyes wilh their intent expression, and the woman’s 
smile I Hg, 46). Eu a portrait of a priest, representing the bishop 
Daito-kokushi ( 1292-1337ivc have a type of a prelate, with a 
full, fat face, double thin, and small mouth, but remarkable for 
psychological subtlety and sureness of handling. In the same category 
may be placet! the famous portrait of the priest Jlrhin. presented by 
M, Charles Gillot to the Louvre (Pig, 62). Though chronologically, 
no doubt, we have here a work of the fifteenth century, i! belongs in 
every respect to the Tosa school of the Kamakura period. Here again 
we have the face of a churchman and spiritual director, accustomed 
to being a repository of religious confidences and to the lieu ling of 
moral suffering, full of wisdom, prudences authority, and kindliness. 
Add to ihb the splendour id' the costume and stuffs, with their neutral 
tones of tobacco-brow 11 and grey/ and ike general impression b like 
that of a Holbein, 3 

^ £ have mentioned the Tosa school in connexion with many of 
these works. 7his celebrated school, derived from the ancient national 
1 amato-ryu, first makes its appearance under its historic name in 
fusa Tsunetuka* son of the Fuji warn Mitsunagu mentioned above, 
I sunetaku, who was painting between about 1229 and 1255 (ef, f ig. 
lo), was the a nee-lor of a long line of painters whom we shall trace 
ihmugh the Ashikaga, Momnyama, and Tokugawa periods down to 
the middle *d the nineteenth century, 1 

’ Kiimmd; I 'Art rfe f Exirfane-lbitni, I 1 ]. T.T; Kitnif f hina*. .tfipom r md 
Fi ff . 124. 

• Htprodni'eri mi colour «-+ tIn* fromoplnr tn Kt-nolkmi, op, nL, \ul, [I 

1 Hit- .. I«- 4 'j tpufiiir? L iI. from I hi* fnrnuiJ fxtinl ut view .H I■.■ -r. >1 |i tin- Zrii jmiri- 

rtr, ’H Mv<Nin I I'Jit I “■ 1 7 im IVrlill > IS-tti) P'pr^liiml I■ V f t. kititnin-j; L' \rtti* rfCxtrnvnc- 
Oftenl, S *1. 75. 

1 Ui'fnn- iiniUitny rlii-t paragraph l to-l hound fni lui'nlimi the I**. tepdendes in this 
^ iimutiK' wImjI tlinliii^iti^lii-il by I VoN-s.-mi# K iiiluijpi^u Nntnin during tliU -juth- pprioil; 
J ' I hi* \ ftiniUn-n piatun'V' hi- -iiys, " Hrhidl C-^ik un h|i'|[uj|,“ uharnttef in 

..mu Hpirra in «Kill till!- UiLielVi iJiirfn^ (Im* hnrnnkufii npr. Imvoi Inter |o fUil* irnlr Iht> 

detail" by it ri'iiti-lic uirthod of nkt-lching. This new fi-nJi'iH v Ik nvuIrrM in (In- purtrull 

of Um 1‘iupcrrtr l io-Tobfl b> Mohoumc. * hi l tit- hUht bgnU nuttintt took H swifter 
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THE ASH IK AC A SHOGUNS ( 1337-1 573) 


llIF- ATTEMPT AT AN IMPERIAL RESTORATION UNDER CO-DA ICO HAD 
as its sole result to change the depositaries of power. In place of the 
house of Hu jo the Ashikaga family now placed itself at the head of 
the bakufu; one feudul house was replaced by another, hut apart 
from this detail the regime of the shoguns was restored in its entirety. 

In fact, once Ashikaga Takauji was victorious, he immediately re¬ 
vived the administration of the bakufu , appointing as its titular head 
a branch of the imperial house, now relegated to a purely honorary 
role. The legitimists maintained themselves in the southern islands, 
however, under another branch of the imperial house, descended from 
Go-Dai go. I he war drugged on for a long time as a result of this 

great schism, which only ended in 1392, on the abdication of the 
last legitimist emperor of the line of Go-Daigo. But at the same 
time a split occurred in the Ashikaga family in turn. While the In-ad 
of tin* family, Takauji, established himself as shogun at Kyoto, the 
younger sons tried to make themselves independent in the Kanto. 
The disorder only came to an end when the shogun Ashikaga Yoshi- 

mitsu (1368-1108) at last imposed his authority upon all the rival 
clans. 

This Yoshimitsn was the most famous of the Ashikaga shoguns. 
As wo have seen, it was he who put an end to the schism between the 
two branches of the imperial house by taking Kyushu from the de¬ 
scendants of Go-Daigo in 1371 and bringing about the abdication 
of this line in 1392. Yoshimitsu was, moreover, a magnificent prince 
and a great patron of letters and the arts. Hr embellished his Kyoto 
residence, the Muromachi Palace, in which he had established the 


tempo, ami ilhninUbed »" 6it ir Mibjeetivr M>nili. amv. The— outline* „f rour- _ 
v.v«rif». w effect to ihr but wrrr ten-ally simplify. 'IV (rndm.-v rracVd it* 

t-lminx in III.* |»trlruit of the rinprmr H»n**uni* rxmitrii hv nimlh.-r » . .. 
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shogunal government in 1378. with marvellous decorations; besides 
which he also erected a number of celebrated buildings, such as the 
Buddhist temple of the Sokokuji. Kyoto, in 1383. and the Kinkukuji, 
or golden pavilion, in an outlying part of the city. It was here that 
be retired after 1394, when be abdicated in order to become a bonze, 
though still continuing to direct affairs of state from bis monastery. 



Fiocnt: 133 
Kitnniigii. A vutik tty night. 

— \ crrr collection. Photo, lutniepet 


But be was the last of the Ashikaga shoguns whose authority was 
strong enough to impose itself upon the growing insubordination of 
the daimyos. Under the shogunate of Yoshimasa (1149-90) (Fig. 
19) feudalism triumphed. For more than ten years the quarrels of 
the clans stained even the city of Kyoto w ith blood in the course of 
the Onin war, which lasted front 1 167 to 1477. During this time 
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Yoshimasa retired lo the palace of the Ginkakuji. to the east of Kyoto, 
surrounded himself with a court of bonzes, poets, and actors in the no 
dramas, and, neglecting the affairs of state, devoted himself to litera* 
ture and art alone. 1 On his death the anarchy became complete, ami 
Japan was split up among the great territorial houses under a feudal 
regime which came to an end only in the second half of the sixteenth 
century, thanks to the efforts of the three great statesmen of the Japa¬ 
nese Renaissance, Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, and Ieyasu. 

Thus at the opening of the sixteenth century Japan resembled fif¬ 
teenth-century Italy. The moral authority of the emperors descended 
from the sun had disappeared just as that of the Roman pontiffs had 
done. The military power of the Ashikaga shoguns, like that of the 
Germanic cirsars, had vanished. In Kyoto, the imperial city, the em¬ 
peror and the shogun were held in check by the local clans, just as 
the pope hail been in Rome. In place iff these two great traditional 
authorities some ten principalities, as restless and ambitious as the 
houses of Rimini or Borgia. Visconti or Medici had licen in Italy, 
divided up the archipelago among them, exercising a supremacy as 
sovereign as theirs. These great daimyos of the sixteenth century 
should, indeed, lx* regarded something in the light of the princes of 
the Italian Renaissance, each pursuing a dynastic policy by force or 
cunning, and keeping up a regular system of mutual embassies, ele¬ 
gant social relations, and artistic intercourse —not to speak of espio¬ 
nage and treachery — and all swayed solely by the reason of state. 
But in addition to this they were splendid Maecenases and great lovers 
of art and poetry, attaching the same importance to the acquisition of a 
kakemono or the composition of a haiku as to the winning of a battle. 

In order to understand the development of Japan it is therefore 
necessary to know the chief of these baronial houses, which often 

1 S»x* Yriwku Toyama: "The Ix>v«? of Undu'aiM Giinlrnin# in the .Vnliikutfa Sho- 
gunatc Family," Pt, VII. Kokka, No. 123 (F<*l»runry 1926). 
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exerted as great an influence over the art of the day as did the central 
power. In the north, in northern Hondo, we may mention the princi¬ 
pality of Sendai, belonging to the Date family, which produced that 
prudent statesman Date Musuinune (1566-1636). In central Hondo 
we may mention three powerful ri\ul house*, those of l e^ugi. Hojo of 
Oduwara. and Takeda. The first-named were for a short time masters 
of the Kunto. hut were driven out by the second towards the middle of 
the sixteenth century' and reduced to the possession of the province of 
Kchigo alone, though the famous Lesugi Kcnshin (1539—48) after¬ 
wards restored the fortunes of his house. After his victory over the 
Hojos lie was to find a rival worthy of his steel in the head of the third 
feudal house of central Hondo, Takeda Shingen (1521-73), daimyo 
of the province of Kai. The duel between these two paladins lusted for 
more than thirty years, from 1530 to 1560. More to the south, the 
region of Kyoto was the most debatable land in Japan, for the prestige 
of the imperial capital made it a hone of contention I >e tween all parties. 
During the sixteenth century Kyoto continued to lie the residence of the 
Ashikaga shogun as well as of the emperor ( tenno ). But tenno and 
diogun alike had sunk into political impotence, and the city fell a prey 
to the rivalries between the noble* of the region, the I losokawas. Miyo- 
shis, and Hatakeyamas, not to speak of the bonzes of the Hieizan. 
who took part in the War «»f Onin (1467—77). To the south-west of 
Hondo the peninsula of Nagato, or Clioshu, belonged to the ambitious 
clan of the Mori, tin* most celebrated members of which were Mori 
Motonari (1 197-1571) and Mori Terumoto (1553-1625). Lastly, 
the southern islands were in the power of a few famous clans, such 
as the Cliosokalies of Tosa in Shikoku, the Hytizojis of Hizen in 
Kyushu, the Otomos of Bungo, and. above all, the Shimuzus of Sat- 
suma. The highly particularist policy of the last-named family, tend¬ 
ing towards maritime expeditions and relations with both China and 
Europeans, often anticipated the course of subsequent historical 
development. 
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This is not the place to describe in detail the maritime expeditions 
of the men of Sat>tuna and tlic other great families of KvushiL All 
that we need note — for this closely concerns the history of civiliza¬ 
tion-— is that, during the whole of the sixteenth century' they never 
ceased making raids upon the coasts of centra! and southern China, 
while in the seventeenth century a number of these hold corsairs em- 



Fiooatt 133 
Klvifirtpi. Tin* luilcU 
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harked upon expeditions to furinQ^a, 1 luinaw, oi the 1 hilippines- In 
the course of these voyages the sailors of Kyushu came in contact 
with the Spanish and Portuguese cunquistadurw and later on with 
Dutch ii dm lists. This waa how Christianity nude its way into the arebb 

■ S.hi V Ttt^lurthi: JapaiuM flute m funniM, wiili ptdaev hy Hie Bmoo SMiupri 

t iutu tLeindun, 1907). 
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pelago. On August 15, 1519 St* Francis Xavier landed at Kagoshima* 
lie remained in Japan iill November 20, 1551. chiefly at Hakata, 
Yamaguchi. and Funai, in Butigo. The daimyd at Bungo, Otorno Yoshi- 
shige Mm Surm) (1530-87 I* offered him hospitality and listened to 
3ns teaching, to such good purpose that in 1570 lie was baptized. Chris¬ 
tianity thus gained n footing in the island of Kyushu; hut since its 
Introduction had been favoured by political and feudal considerations* 
the daimyfjs who adopted it regarding it only too often merely as a 
support against their neighbours* its success was likewise to remain 
subordinate to purely temporal considerations. And so ie was hound 
to happen that* in spite of the political sense of the Jesuit'., in the end 
they hacked the weakest clans involved in the feudal eon diet in 
Kyushu. However this may have been, the Spanish missions In Japan 
are of interest in the general history of the world because they brought 
the civilization of the islands for the fir-i time in contact with that of 
the West* The welbk now'u “ Screen of the Portuguese in the Muse# 
Guimet show s us better than any document what this sudden revelation 
of the Went meant to the Japanese themselves (Fig. 79 k 1 

I he A-hikaguMvere splendid patrons of literature and the arts, their 
residence of Muromachi, Kyoto, having given iLs name to the literary 
period from 1392 to 1603. In 139# the most famous of them* the 
shogun Yoshimitsu, Intill to the north-west of Kyoto the Kinkakuji* or 
golden pavilion, in two storeys, to which he retired and surrounded 
himself with “a court of a subtle Aestheticism,”’ Similarly* in 1 173 
his grandson, the sliugun Yoshimasa, caused a palace to he built for 
him lo the east of Kyoto, with a Lh pavilion of silver,” the Ginkukuji, 
and summoned Lite most skilful artists of the day to adorn it. One of 
the chief treasures of the Ginkakuji is a fine statue of Yoshimn>a, some 
two feet rune inches high t Fig. 49)* which is in some sense the cr|niva- 

1 Cf. I. Shimmnro, tramOaterf by S. ElAstcev; “ L’IntrodurtiuH dc la fertilise otti&nUile 
uu Hrnnr drx ttrh tuinSiijiitw, l\ Ih vn-ur, \o, t J^^Ti 

T U. (Alia. Art -\Mratini, XIV, Id. 
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lent in sculpture of the portrait of Yoritomo painted by Takanobu, 
having the same breadth of conception, enhanced by the calm, regular 
arrangement of the planes and the simplicity of the masse*. But of 
course there is a great difference between the personality of Yoritomo 
and that of Yoshimasa. The simplicity of the great Minamoto only 
lent greater power to the concentrated energy of that sombre figure. 
In Yoshimasa — the last of the Ashikagas who really wielded any 
power — this simplicity appears us no more than u supreme refine¬ 
ment of elegance I Fig. 44 and 49).* 

In painting, too, the Ashikaga period is of great, and even capital, 
importance. As Professor Elisseev has shown, it is marked by a gen¬ 
eral secularization of art and a growing assertion of the national 
teni(>erament. It was now that the genuinely Japanese Tosa school 
produced its most famous masters in Tosu Mitsunobu — who prob¬ 
ably lived from alxmt 1 131 to 1525 — and Tosa Mitsumoto ( 1530- 
59), with his flni-hed drawing and delicate feeling for colour. 5 The 
artists who still treated Buddhist subject-, such as Chodensu, a bonze 
at the Tofukuji. Kyoto (whose real name wa- Minclio and who lived 
from about 1352 to 1431), introduced into their work a previously un¬ 
known note, as may be seen in the Nawa Monju in the Odin collection 
(Fig. 50), which, though a 44 traditional presentation ” of the subject 
— to quote Monsieur Odin — is 44 a work of rare originality in the 
spiritual individuality of the face and the charm of the expression, set 
off by the fine black of the hair, floating above the clouds.** The same 
thing may Ik* seen in the Kunnon in the same collection reproduced as 
Fig. 51. Here again we have a representation of a traditional subject, 
for it is the same as the Sung version of Kuan-yin attributed to Mu 
Ch*i in Volume III of this work (Fig. 235 ), but with the addition of a 
truly Japanese wealth of individuality. 

* SrlrHnl llrlie * . . . , VI. 2T. 

* CiJlrrliim Ulrich (hlin. Art Atialirc i. XV. PI. XII (O Hina *ama urul brand) of 
white peai'h-hlivMoiu). amt the hitoim Jinja collection. k>f»tn (Suguwuru Michizune in u 
landscape setting!, in Otto kutnincl: L'Art ile !' Eilrtmt-Orient, PI. no. 
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Chinese Enlluenre was as little of an obstacle to the assertion of 
Japanese originality as were these Buddhist themes. The school of 
drawing in wash, known as the " Chinese school," founded about 1370 
by the bonze Jusetsu* while treating subjects which were certainly 
Chinese, developed a character which was quite uncompromisingly 
Japanese, To convince ourselves of this it suffices to recall the fact 
that Jti-elsu hail as his pupils the two Shubuns,' one o£ whom was in 
turn the master of Qguri Sot an (1378-14644. the master of Soga 
Ja-okn (who died about 14831. among whose pupils wa-^ Sesshu, No 
names could be more representative of the great national school of 
Japanese painting, for they are those of the very creators of the 
classic Japanese landscape. Vet this school of I and sea pe*pa biting 
was billed upon Sung models. 

Though Japan has always been subject to Chinese influence, this 
ha- always displayed certain chronological discrepancies, t Jidcr the 
Asliikiiga* 1 1338-1373) the Chine-e schools which made themselves 
felt in the archipelago were those of the Sung dynasty (960—1279), 
As we may remember, Chinese art in the Sung period had two most 
typical grnres: on the one hand, ,,L philosophical portraiture f — that 
i-. the -cJmnl of portrait-painting: influenced by Dhyfmi-t doctrines 
and expressing with tin intensity hitherto unknown the illimitable 
power and all-pervading c‘■-m.tr sense latent in the depths of the e-go; 
and, on the other hand, landscape, again conceived not only as a 
psychic state, but symbol of the cosmic; essetu ■ . .t- il were the very 
fare of universal Being Of. Veil, III. pp. 285. 307 R, and Fig. 63 of 
the present volume)* We shall find the same mci a physical conception 
of art hi the pH luting nf the A-hikaga period. The landscapes of 
SIifilmiu in particular, arc inspired by the school of Usia Kuei — to 
convince ourselves of which it will suffice to examine the two pictures 
signed by his nanie. ■one in the Kiijita colli* :tion, Osaka, llii- other in the 

1 tt wu^fifli-c Ih'IiJ I hiit ipno nf i h- jmiiilcf. n:itimt -liHtJ 111 n nn* Fclcnliffll »i1h ■ iiikuo, 
bul il i> iiuw niJtlil (tiul tlii- win not s). iw fi&kka, Nhp. 11(1 ;Jn|j 19271. 
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L yt'tto col I rot ion in the same city, the former representing an autumn 
evening, and the second the pavilion of the sage. Nobody «'iin fail 
to see [hat these two compositions, and especially the latter, directly 
recall the old Sung mu-ter — for instance, his "autumn storm " in 
the luii-aki collection. Kobe/ or the Yuan landscape in his manner 
in the same collection, reproduced as Fig. 210 in Volume 111 of the 
present work. The gnarled tree in I he foreground is the same, and so 
is the house of the sage, sheltered beneath it. or, again, the perpen¬ 
dicular crags, rising like menhirs nr stalagmites, seen on the horizon 
through layer upon layer of mist. 

The technique of Hsta Kuei i~ again recalled by the brush-work of 
Oguri Solan (1378—146-1 h as is proved by a much-repreduced land¬ 
scape ou paper in llit* Dale ciillerlion; the treatment of the pine-trees, 
of the overhanging palh climbing upwards along the coast, of the 
pavilions dreaming on the edge of the cliffs;, and the haze which blurs 
the second plane, are all characteristic features Ixirrowed from I !hi- 
nese wash draw ings, though the pine-trees or moss) rock- overhang¬ 
ing lE h- sea have that individual character which is the rule in japan 
for things both animate and inanimate and In-frays itself in a detailed 
finish. in sharp contrast wilfi Chines- landscape, which is mouisl in 
theory and synthetic in practice. Chinese landscape — or* at any 
rate, that of the Sung and Yuan periods— was essentially univer¬ 
sal ist; whatever spot or moment it might choose to select, it tended 
to assume first and foremost a general, philosophical character, A 
Japanese landscape, on the other hand, though inspired by the same 
ideal principles, was always some particular landscape or other; 
whatever symbolic 'ignifieancc it might bear, neither artist nor spec¬ 
tator would cut forget the local circumstances which gave rise to it: 

1 ll« iinnluo-il in tin■>•>«*: ist I.mix rtt F'xJirtnx-Orifnt t h t, 77, Til- Siv- ji|,i, Stfatof 
fMiex , . V| , 24 --|njH'ivn|N’ in lh»- ITinhhiiflft n it ln*rf win; flnd Kftkksa t No. .tOj {|jh-|ri- 

tirf-r MUj r H| u>il tht -.Oiriiturij uf ShulniltN puiillict^e 

: finHiv, up. cif« 1*1. E2. 13. 

■ IKd., Pi 79, 80, 
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it was always localized ami concrete, or was at least based upon some 
such scene. However much it might 1 h» inspired by the mountains and 
valleys of Cheh-kinng — the Holy Land of the Sung aesthetic canon, 
seen, like all other Holy Lands, through the medium of a traditional 
idealization, Loth mental and emotional — it none the less remained, 
either secretly or frankly, a Japanese landscape. 

In Soga Jasoku or Dasoku (a pupil of Uguri Solan), who died 
in 1 183. we may note a fre>h advance, not only because Jasoku shows 
signs of a nervous power very superior to that of his master, but 
because, in our opinion, his work marks a date of capital importance 
in the relations between the two great cultures of the Far Fust. \\ ith 
him, in fact, it become*, obvious that the primacy in art has definitively 
passed from China to Japan. The true heirs of the Chinese Sung mas¬ 
ters. who were to carry on. develop, and outgrow their work and 
conventions, were not the Ming landscape-painters, who were merely 
copyists lac king in originality, but the Japanese landscape-painters of 
the stamp of Jasoku. Sesshu, and Soami. 

With Jasoku Japanese technique took shape once and for all in 
accordance with the Japanese temperament. The flowering peach- 
tree in the Odin collection (Fig. 32) i* drawn, it is true, with that 
almost sculptural modelling which we have seen in China in the works 
of Ma Yuan or the pseudo-Hu i-tsung (cf. Vol. HI. Fig. 231 and 
Vol. IV, Fig. 53); yet a “ personal ’’ quality can l>e felt in it* branches 
which one would seek in vain in the Chinese model. Hui-tsung’s pine- 
trees were always metaphysical -ymboU: but those of Jasoku assert 
themselves with an individual value of their own. like living persons. 
For the same reasons Jasoku’s landscapes of winter and summer 
scenes, etc., in the Tokugawa collection — so broad in spite of the 
small dimensions of the pa per, which is little more than eighteen 
inches in height — are so specifically Japanese that they already 

1 (irnwr. op. rit.. PL Kt 84. Sr«- in On* *nme irtylr two landvnpr* by Ju-oku treated 
in a "hard” «*tyle in the Naonori roller!ion. repft*luced in Stlrdcti Hrlirs .... IV. 22. 
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have more in common with a print of the popular school than with a 
Sung painting. It is true that the technique still borrows the processes 
of Sung art. The trees are treated by floating a mass of diluted ink 
so that the whole landscape takes on the appearance of a charcoal 
drawing in the style of Hsia Kuei and Chang Fang-ju. And yet. in 
spite of this vagueness, and the “ pencilled *' treatment which leaves 
the second planes vague while drawing in the foregrounds as though 
with charcoal. Jasoku's romantic “ Summer,*' which we reproduce 
here (Fig. 51 ). can at once he distinguished from a Chinese picture 
of a similar kind, for it l>cars the stamp «»f the Japanese temperament, 
with its precise and finite quality. Whereas Sung landscape, while 
taking an individual and local scene as its pretext, stood for the in¬ 
finite | Fig. 63). Japanese landscape, from the time of Soga Jasoku 
onward, while starting from a reverie which is in theory universal, 
stood for a well-defined spot of Japanese territory at a well-defined 
moment.' Japanese painting is. so to speak, the canalization in a con¬ 
crete and particular form of what was universal and unlwmnded in 
Chinese art. Taking the estuaries of the Yang-tze or the lloang-ho. 
those shoreless rivers which are arms of the sea, it reduced them to 
the modest proportions of the Sumida. 

The same remarks may he applied to the 44 philosophical portrait.** 
This genre, as we may remember, developed in the Dhyana sect of 
Huddhism (Chinese Ch'an , Japanese Zrn). an intuitioni-t sect which 
neglected the scriptures ami aimed, like Chinese Taoism, at impart¬ 
ing the Buddha nature hv a tremendous discharge of psychic force. 
According to this conception, the portraits of the Zeni~t saint* were 
of a capital importance, for an active part in the propagation of the 
ineffable reality was assigned to them. In Volume III of this work we 
referred to the importance of this school in the Chinese art of the 
Sung dynasty; and as a reminder of what we said then we give here a 

1 St*. fnr example, h picturr of by f*»pH Ja*oku in Ihr p<*v«o*-Mun of tin* Shin- 

ju-an, Dnilokuji. Kyoto, in Selected Relict .... I, 16. 
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few reprodurlitm$ of its chief works (Fig. 55—57). placing ijjmifidi* 
ately beside them Japanese work* of a similar character, and notably 
Sop Jasoku’s portraits of ascetics (Fig. 5ft-61). From a compari¬ 
son betwi'en these we may conclude that the portraits of ascetics by 
Teag Chhmg-yu, Liang Ch’ai, or Mu QFi posses-; a far greater 
majesty and cosmic power {Fig. 56, 57 K AIL the same, in his Japa¬ 
nese versions of these subjects < Fig. 5R el seep i Soga Jasohu has not 
made them insipid, for under his hands they are still striking in their 
psychological intensity; hut lie has humanized them, turning these 
metaphysical portraits into wonderful psychological studies. The 
Sung portraits of ascetics transcended humanity, giving us, through 
the human countenance, a direct glimpse of the Divine. The faces 
of these Japanese ascetics, on the other hand, are powerful and 
poignant studies of individual sou Is. It is impossible to forget the 
intellectual vehemence of the Rodhidharma in the Jotokuin i Fig. 59), 
the haunting intensity of that in the Odin collection i Fig. 60), or the 
Tukusaii in the Dnitokuji I Fig, 61), one of the profoundest portraits 
of a thinker produced hy the art of all lime, and worthy of the Des¬ 
cartes of Frans Hals- 1 The reason is that they are portraits First and 
foremost—portrait' of superhuman individualities, it l * true, but 
still of individualities, and not. as in Sung works, of the cosmic force 
manifesting itself in the guise and under the pretest of a human 
being. Once more the Japanese genius, l ike that of Greece, has brought 
the cosmic within the roach of the human. 

The great master of drawing in wash at this period is Sesshu, who 
lived from about 1420 to 1506 and was an eminent Ixuizc at the 
HofukujL’ Between 1 163 and 1169 hr paid a long visit to China. 

E Setrfltit Iltfict . . . , I. t3 n. l.i, <\ Set! also tin- R^-idlilcklijirnui in Itii’ iNciruvrs-ji, 
KyOto, hv Sliokfi (fifteenth ocoUwy). reproduced in .^frvffrf firfizt .... VI, SS. 

: (If, \Safirfplttr* hy Sttshu (Tfitkvo: Sliirntii Shojn. IQlQl, 

» (If it 4m Ey !■> O, Kiffiirn-'l III ffirth Fetlarhrift, uml unothiT by Prelesacr S^iiihi 
T.iki k ' S Dkquihilkm mi Movement- tifS'^hu during hi - SUi> in Chinn/* Lti ft'ra , lra, 
444 [Novemlti 1927). 
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and was received with favour at the court of the Ming emperors, a 
fact which if in itself a proof of Ills worth. Great as were the technical 
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skill and artistic erudition of the Ming masters. I he furl remains that 
they reduced the reverie of the ?ung school to conventional for.las 
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(cf, Volume HI, pp. 311-2, 318). It remained for Se.-shu lu elevate it 
into a sort of personal romanticism. For one thing, though a Zenisi, he 
altno^I entirely eliminated from his landscape-? the intentional vague¬ 
ness of the Sung metaphysical school — a sure sign, in our opinion, 
that he was affected by Ming influences. The commanding firmness 
of his brush hut rarely admits of a vague line or an elusive contour. 

It is true that he very often preserves the layers of mist separating 
the planes, for this is one of the ordinary conventions of drawing in 
wash in the Far East, hut lie does -o without m any wav impairing 
the vigour of the forms which emerge from it i Fig. 67-69 K On the 
contrary, in works of this character the line becomes harder, firmer, 
and blacker and w ideus into a patch of ink/ As we know, the Chinese 
origin of this style of workmanship can be traced bade to the brush* 
work of Ma Yuan and his school, under the Sung dynasty of Hang¬ 
chou (see Yob III. Fig. 23). In Sesshu we find the same gnarled trees, 
full iif knots and abrupt angles, the same boles of trees modelled in 
such relief as almost to stand out in the round i Fig. 66 and 69), the 
same rocks suggesting monstrous beasts, the same perpendicular peaks 
with their wild, precipitous lines, sometimes hanging threateningly 
over the valley, die same fresh traces of cataclysms which have gashed 
and torn open the Using rock i Fig. 64, 65), But Sesshu has a rugged 
style, a romantic harshness, and. if we may use the expression, a 
blackness in Ins brush-work which distinguish him from hi- Chinese 
originals | Fig. 66. 67, 69)/ At limes his drawings might hr taken 
for the most fantastic of Victor Hugo's productions (Fig. 64, 65).’ 

1 Cf, S. K1 L*mVv :' 1 -Sur t? fnfMpf u IV new 4t Ch me (fit Japan (n ntudy at Smith ti nmi 
!ii-> -M-1uMh| . in R*nie Jet nrh analnftif*. Mini >i'nr, Mu. 2 Jliur 192S). Sn: uLki iht? iimd- 
si'u|k', uTSewhii in I hi' Mnn-hu-in, KyMo, SttccUd Uelict . , . . I. I*, 

1 I’f. I hr 1 miu1h3*|k* in I hr Dnti' iijtk'rtiim. ill Stlwlt*l flfUct . , . .VII. 2 r C XIV. 17: 
fa,a XVII. 20. 

J Th' ft- an- uihff wurt> uf S'^hD whiirh bow , by hUowu .inMiiw-v hr uddgil« Mini 

Imnsfornii Ihr I hr. . I hr ''bint- mul flowrr* nf Lite four •j-imni-." drur to lfn< ftuiiitrr* 

eh hi h':irliiT Minp mhi S-i* ihr [iu inline* iti I hr Morq’3* Mnyetb TaaliktaiiieV i < ,1- 

let:l ion, rvfinuhnTU it, Kffkko. Ut NiivruilnT 1927), 

* (!t. tin- luiid*.H|»j3 iii the Ku^kIii mUeelkm, in .Srl^rW . ... X, 17, 
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But even in these romantic visions, in spite of the vapour rising from 
the surface of the water and clinging in a haze round the foot of the 
mountains (Fig. 69), the landscape still has an effect of solidity 
which makes it accessible, familiar, and even akin to us. 1 hough as 
picturesque as could be imagined, it is none the less habitable for 
that, and for this very reason has ceased to have any metaphysical 
suggestion. Often, moreover, So'-hu s landscapes are not romantic 
at all. but simply 44 composed with an eye to the picturesque,” as. for 
instance, in the “Winter*' in the Kuroda collection,’ or in certain 
broad panoramas in wash slightly enhanced with colour, such as the 
well-known 44 Mori makimono" a and that in the Manjuin or Man- 
shuin, Kvoto.* In the Mori makimono and in that in the Manjuin the 
landscape has a panoramic continuity, a constructive power, and a 
decision of line — whether the strokes are vigorously laid on, with a 
brush full of ink. or merely scratched in with a light touch, according 
to the importance of the mountain ridges — which typify his indi¬ 
vidual genius better than all his other qualities. Here again, it is true, 
the origins of this manner might be found in certain landscapes by 
the Chinese painter llsia Kuei, in the Iwasaki collection, 4 hut in these 
works the turns in the line are drawn w ith a firmer brush, while in the 
angles, zigzags, and intersections of the strokes one is conscious of a 
greater violence and nervous vigour and a more personal tempera¬ 
ment. which is, again, one of the typical qualities of Japanese art. 
Even in the greatest painters Chinese art was the product of a school, 
consecrated by collective and religiously inculcated traditions. But 
even in the works of those schools which share certain marked charac¬ 
teristics Japanese art reveals the irrepressible personality of the artist, 
impatient of restraint. So far as Sesshu is concerned, moreover, it 
should be recognized that the personal factor was bound to play a 

* flroH-j-. op. cit„ PI. HI; Selected Itclica . ... IX. 19 mil 19 l*. 

* GroiMr, op. cil., I’l. 112-114; and Selected Helira .... IV. 24 und 29. 

* Gtorm*. f»p. dt.. PI. 113, 116. 

« Ibid.. PI. 11 and 12-13. 
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very prominent part in him; for he is one of the broadest and most 
vigorous land>cape-puiliters of all time. 1 



FlfUTHK 111 
Eslm. Young woman. 

— Vntr rolled iun. Phoio. Pini 


* On Sr*»hO n* n portrayer of ehararler ami an inluitlnni*! p*yrhologUl, s«*r his 
splmilid portrait of Dharina in the pwwv»iot» of the Itaron Itinirhi kuki. Tokyo, in 
Selfcini Mir* . . . , XV, 23. In hi* portraits Sesshu displays the same romantic vrlie 
tnencc an in his Iniidwapis. 
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THE CIVILIZATIONS OF THE FAST 


Soaini, who lived from about 1450 to 1530* i> a Sesshu bathed in 
mist anil steeped in teuderTu>s, Wc reproduce three of his drawings 
in wash f Fig. 70-72 1 . ! in which the branches and foliage ol the trees 
in the foreground are no longer scratchy and " zigzagging in the 
manner of Sesshu — w hich is, we may say, a little that of Daubigny 
and Theodore Rousseau — but merely indicated by mists of green* 
cry " in the manner of Corot. \nd, when all due reservations are 
made, Soami almost reminds us of Corot — though of a Corot who 
loved the water even more than the land, nr, rather, the point at which 
land ami water melt vaguely into each other, a* seen at certain dawn 
or evening hours among the mountains as one draws near to a river 
\ Fig. 70, 72). In Suami’s works, indeed, this mdefiniteness of form 
does not possess the strong pow er of suggest inn belonging to Sung 
works of a similar nature. In the Japanese master’s works the mist 
doe* iiixl lead one to imagine a glimpse of on invisible Presence Lo¬ 
ll ind the veil. Its softness is inherent in itself. The 'harm of Soamfs 
studies of rain and snow in the Fukuoka collection, Tokyo," or in the 
Daisemin Temple, Dfiitokujl, 9 has a directness which appeals to our 
sensibility without any metapliv-M-.il -ii£ge>ti<iu the charm of rain 
veiling the river and blurring l he opposite batik, with it* line of misty 
trees; or of rain descending in a column upon the village which 
nestles in a corner of a bay and drenching the meadow which sur¬ 
rounds it—a scene redolent of grass* water, and space; or, again, 
the charm of snowa-oven-d huts huddled at the foot of a few' trees, 
whose branches, powdered though they are with snow'fkkes, form 
the only dark mass on the white plain at the foot of the white moun¬ 
tains* We have an impression of a sleepy lilt 1 * "the peace of 
the earth asleep beneath the mists, the tender delicacy of the veiled 
and dreaming LimUcapr." ‘ Or. again* the charm of the mouii rising 

* ■SftnieJ /Mia - - * , \ P IH. 

* (imss 1 , up, ell., PI, M, HMl. 

* Setwted /Mirj . , , r V, 22. 

1 E. Ito^bqiie: I-# Japan, p. 3)9, 
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m the sky on a misty night, when nothing is to lie seen bat the moon 
herself and the foreground, with Us perpendicular crags, its groups 
of trees, and kiosks lost in the mist. 

Sessnn, on the other hand — who was still alive in 1572* though 
the other dates of In- life are uncertain while taking Sesshu as his 
model, developed a line that was even harder. The met;!Ilk precision 
of Ills touch is incompatible with misty effect-. Even in the storm in 
the Sotake collection, Tokyo." the ship tossing on the waves is drawn 
in firm. etear'Cllt lines, the wave assumes ail almost animal form* like 
gome many-headed serpent, while the leafless tree, with its angular 
branches, which seems to symbolize the resistance of the earth, is 
treated in a hard, linear way. with rlaw4ikc shoot- that make it re- 
gamble some myriad-legged insert. For the rest, landscape seems to 
have less attraction for Sesson than the fowls of the air* which enable 
him to display the full violence of Ids touch and give vent to his fiery 
inspiration. Thus he paints mighty bird- of prey, falcons with metal¬ 
lic plumage, such as that in the Manjuin, Kyoto; 1 or magicians, 
such as the fat Tung-pin in the Mas ltd a collection, who, mounted upon 
a dragon of livid hue, soars straight up into the clouds, where an¬ 
other blasting dragon awaits him; or, again, studies of dragons 
treated for their own sake in the style of the 'i iian school let* Vol, 
HI, Fig. 253)* 

Through Sesson the “ Oimesc ” school is linked up with that of 
the Kanos.' This celebrated school, the master- of which Till the his- 

1 Siv l be fjii hire in ilic l>jii^'n-in, kyi’ilu: !>-*»’, op. H'ir., I']. r i7- r *U. 

Unit., pi. |2 *Ti Stfaticd Relict . - . , VIII, 2(»; atnl 1 hi-’ Inml-nii*-. Ijj. fv^m in Uir; 
liiif-H-rinl Munmm. Tokjia. in Srlrrtrd ft? tin . . Yll. 77. 

1 S’i-. in (lie *iiTri»- *ly|e. tin- iiftrl brmw in lln- pn*»r*sian of (far lUilrm 

luii-uki. TSkjro, in Selrrtfd ftrtu's . . . *XlV h l(. 

1 Si-i- ii] h ■ l |n- Ih'imiK if til liirrh ntid ll-i^er* nf S» -tdiiT- knkfriimnwi in Mu- Film- Aftfl 
S, hi»-I... T."5ky5. in ymr-6ao4of Jop&ntte trt, Pi. 71 77. 

1 rlrasse, op fit., PI. I2-M26: ami SrlMni Relics IV 21. 

1 An irnli’ 1 "'>i-"kkLi- »nrk mi (lii- -uJpji’rl i- i i S. ICUt-e^i-tV tjt -i Peintn rj de 

|7rofc Jifdno," ill Rente d« rur inf jVjtiix Vol. ft I.192!i , Nu. 7, pji 30-8 (with two 

| (Plti 1 *). 
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lory of Japanese art from the middle of the fifteenth century till the 
Meiji revolution, is characterized by v igour of line, rapidity of execu¬ 
tion. and synthetic simplification, all rjuallties which were present in 
the germ in the so-called Chinese school. The founder of the Kurifi 
school- Kano Mnsanobu, who lived from about 1153 to 1 190. was, 
moreover, a pupil of Oguri Satan and a friend of Sesshu, But w hereas 
these matters impose themselves upon us by their powerful and crea¬ 
tive personality, the Kanos were first and foremost members of a 
school* or, rather, apprentices of a master, whose officially rciaigni/rd 
task it was to supply the court of the shoguns with drawings in wash; 
so lii.it their styfr: was necessarily characterized !jv a synthetic rapid¬ 
ity. Mast of them, it is true, such eis Masanobu, whom we have just 
mentioned, and his sou Motonohu (1176-1559). possess UJ1 unrivalled 
talent, and wi; find in them excellent composition and a technique 
as solid as it is brilliant/* If we compare the Kan us with such creative 
geniuses as Sesshu, we may be struck by a certain formalism, but in 
Maaanobtt,Motonohu, and Tannyu, at least, we find art of a very high 
order. “In execution,** writes Fenollosa, “it is perfection itself: 
while its composition is full of plenitude," The art-critics of the 
present day give il a more qualified praise, tt Tlie work of Motonohu/' 
writes M. Ulrich Odin, “ is an epitome of all the successful features 
in the mast ambitious of the Chinese masters; but, successful iJlough 
bis own work b, it no doubt displays just so much depth as he aimed 
at and no more, ft is brilliant rather than concise. . , , Yet, having 
mastered all the conventions consecrated by the usage- of the day, 
he adds yet others, llnr- proving his independence and has anxiety 
to leave on his work the stamp of Ids own thought. By his untiring 
effort- I ic rose to very great heights, and though he never attained 
to the power of Sesshu, yet. thanks as much In the ease with which Id- 
work understood a- to these efforts themselves, he none the lo¬ 
calised the Kano school to dominate Japanese art for three hundred 


1 In -lifu/ird. XIV, I t-12. 
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To sum up. the Kano school represents ;i Chi no-Japanese academic 
style, but one full of strength, ami is hence infinitely superior to Ming 
painting, with its weak academic quality. We reproduce a few paint¬ 
ings in monochrome or wadi slightly enhanced with colour, which 
illustrate lids definition. From the brush of Kano Masanobu we give 
the representation of the "Three Sages*' I Lao-Tzu, Confin'd us, and 
£akyamum) in the Henri Riviere collection (Fig, 73)7 a painting 
in which we find typical portraits of the sages, in the manner of the 
Sung master? mentioned above | Fig. 53—61 1: while from that of 
Kano Motcmohu wo give two landscapes in the Reiun-in, Mydshm-ji, 
Kyoto i Fig. 74-75)7 and a landscape in the l Irirh Udin collection 
(Fig, 77), in all of which the mastery of the Kanos is displayed in 
ample panoramas of water, mountains, groves of trees, bridge* and 
hamlets, mist and sunlight; a comparison of these few specimens will 
show better than any theory how. by utilizing elements drawn from 
the Sung tradition of China, and the discoveries of their great fellow- 
countrymen of the group of Sesshii, Sessou. and Sound, the Kanos 
brought discipline and order into the rules of classical landscape in 
Japan. No duiibl a practised eye would find it possible to discern 
SesiduVs breadth in certain panoramas of mountains and crocks 
(Ftg, 68 and 73Sound s influence in certain vaporous or snowy 
effects (Fig. 70 ,iml 75)7 or an affinity with Season in the claw-like 
gesticuluiirms of the Icallrss tree* i Fig, 78). Contemporary Chinese 

1 ('.f, tin* -LiniLtr painting bv Kni>u Mntanotiu Era the IL^Ion Mra>eiim; nmt, In the 
nfime -it> ti■, " I'Viin-kaifL Hiiti-i-linti, uml Sliithii'h" hy KunTi MnlDfinht, krakvirmnns in (hr 
Ti-Lsumfl Vk,it.ii-lii tullfi 1 EiHi, In ^irrtni firlirt . . . , \ll* 21; or tin* ihnv (tenm 
tftli^litliK (il Hil-IK. in l he \Mnmtn mlhvllon, in Srltvtn! fit Sir & , „ . , V||, aj-ninl, 
lireEly, ii re ■! her lulminiNi' | u tiro it irf IIhIh-i h> lie 1 Miisirmliu, ;kf,'nirL in (In- Snml? 

style, in Ike ft-rollin' huriynmn ml In t i*-n- Toh jo, n --J i iri y of which by IVifi-^r Svihihi 
Tiiki i* n> 1 h’ fauml hi ftaktar, Xu. 134 Jnmmry 192T). 

: Sts* Sfleritti fttlicw . . . . 3 \ , 28: simH. 19. Vh> I In- i-yrtil i.m the rivem Hmie) 

nnrt I fond? ftn.nr knkoimrnii is of the Tokni-nn, Mv--hin-ji. n-fif«wiiieeit in SrlrrUrf ftelk* 
.... I. 18, 

1 Cf. nt-^i I In- IfukIh'eljm- by MolonritMi in thr Tiji&icin, Kyoto, It-ptodiiwd by Gros», 
up. nl., PI, L42. Mini I In™ "St'iNHh," by Si-mhO, in liw? Kunulii nil|h:|itKi, nh* in (iru-'-i, 
njt. i'll.. I l l, 310-111, 'Hue imiuntaing, ihc peaks (tv tveutmeni of I hr iree*. nre the Hitw*. 

H [’nr hi rid m:ji j* ■>, ,ns- Gron>r, *jp. fit., PL M)C {Sflonn.l hiuI 143 • Mntotiabu) 

* Ibid., PL m, 
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schools were also laid under contribution. ITiere is it crane in the 
Rciun-im Kyoto,' perched on a gnarled branch bridging a torrent, 
which reminds us of some beautiful bird of the Ming school, lint a 
knowledge of the sources of a classic school need not proven I sis from 
enjoying it. It would be rather pointless to run down the art of the 
Kanos because we ran distinguish the elements which go to compose 
it. Their absolute mastery of technique, the professional and almost 
hereditary ivay in which they take possession, as it were, nf the “ pic¬ 
turesque T ‘ anti the 14 poetic." call forth appreciation only qualified by 
the rhk that they may lend inwards the commonplace, as do the land¬ 
scapes of the Ming and fill ing (Ts'ing> periods. But nothing of the 
sort is to 3te found al the outset, at least. The Kanos are. indeed, pre¬ 
served from this danger hy their Japanese feeling fur nature and close 
contact with the earth. Even when official patronage fenced them to 
turn out dir picturesque to order, they always remembered -omo 
little corner in the eastern seaboard provinces of the Tokaido, sume 
hay, mo until in road, or fislting-village— in fart, some real spot. We 
may admit that their works form a collection of traditional and classi¬ 
fied scenes, but these scenes are none the less real. What is more, 
even the most hackneyed subjects bear the powerful stamp of the 
artist. Technical mastery and even virtuosity are no doubt always 
present. hut always accompanied hy a -sensibility genuine as also 
to have become hereditary and a matter of course. There is an obvious 
difference between tins and Ming work. In which technical routine 
was no longer accompanied by real feeling. In fad, for alt the erudi¬ 
tion of Ming work, its academic skill cannot succeed in hiding its 
weakness. In Kano Molonobu, on the contrary, we find richness of 
temperament, copiousness of design. 5 a seeing eye, arid gaiety of 
spirit ft f. Fig. 7fj t. Happy the country in which even classicigm could 
stil l preserve such vigour! 

1 UhU,. PI. I4& 

* r.f. tin- wjitiTfjill iii (Tii- VKiilin^o oilhdii'iTu Tokyu, in < f P p„ t |*]_ ||i 

1 Scr Srtn-lnl (trtirx , . . . I\. 22. the two fnmou> InfMlwiipps un n pair of sm-nris 
by Mnltirxiba in Prince ^iJort"s ■■ Itr'dion. 
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THE MOM G YAM A PERIOD. NOBUN AGA, II IDEYO^IIJ, A NO tEYASU 1 

0 DA NGBl'NAGA ( 1534-82} BELONGED TO ONE OF THE MOST ILLUSTRI¬ 
OUS families of Japan. The house of Qda, which owned the region of 
Nagoya, in 11 if province of Owan. was descended from that of Taira, 
which fiad played a Instock- part in the epic wars of the Middle Ages. 
Its estates, however, were not very extensive; but in the anarchical 
Japan uf the sixteenth century a determined leader might a-pi re to 
anything* and w here will w as concerned, nobody was better endowed 
than this noideman of ancient lineage, cold and sceptical* despising 
men and yet aide to carry them away. Ilis estates had the good for* 
tune to be situated upon the T&kaido road, half-way between the 
Kanto and the Column, the two poles bet ween which the li fe of Japan 
gravitated. Moreover, while still quite a young man, Nohunaga hud 
bad to defend Ids heritage against the attacks of his neighbours, so 
he knew that without military strength a great name was worthless. 
Tie therefore formed one of the he-t feudal armies of the day and 
placed iit it 4 - head a few adventurers of striking ability, such ns 
Hideyoshi. who. from being a mere peasanl. had risen lo the position 
of leader of a hand. Side hy side with these upstarts, another duirnyo 
nf ancient lineage, lokugnwa leyasu, had entered his service. All 
those who attached themselves to thr rising fortunes of Nohunaga. 
whether peasants or aristocrats, were to share with him the glory of 
making a new Japan, 

Nnhtmaga proceeded slowly to amass Japanese territory, hit hy 
bil. in a series of b'Eidal wars. By the time hi- enemies began to per* 
reive his object, it was loo lain three quarters of his work was already 
done. Between I5f>0 and 1561 hr wrested from fbe neighbouring 
daianvfe llie provinces of Surnga, Totomi. and Mini*. It was now that 
he received an appeal from the Emperor and Ashtkagu Yoshiaki, the 

1 Tt)v p<tIih 1 nf \e JiunBin* iind lGtlcyoshJ u klao known In I lie litnlof; of url »s lls^ 
Sli(ilitjln"> period (1573^16t>K 
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heirlo the shogunute. who were both bolding tlieir own with difficulty 
against the appalling anarchy that reigned in Kyoto, At their request 
he made ft triumphal entry into the capital in 1568, and between 
1568 and 1570 he padfted she whole region. Hut Yoshiaki, the feeble 
shogun. muld not be content with the secondary role to which he was 
relegated, and had ha nib been restored to his position b) Nobunaga 
before he started plotting against 3ns protector. who thereupon de* 
posed him and in 1573 declared the Ashikaga family to bo deprived 
of the shogunate* Nobunaga now took the power di redly into his own 
hands* with the modest tide of go-dainagon (vice-grand-counscllor), 
conferred upon him by the Emperor. The great feudal houses made 
another attempt to resist, and the three most powerful daimyos of 
Hondo, Takcdu Shingen* who Held the region of Fuji-san* Lesugi 
Konshin, daimvo of Echign, and Mori Terumolo* then master of 
Smiindfi and Sanyddn* look up arms against him. But Tukedu Shmgen 
was held in check by Tokugawa leyasu and -lain on the hattle-field in 
1573, while bis son Katsnynn was crushed once and for ME in 1582 
by Nobunaga and leyasu. llesugi Ken dim conveniently disappeared 
in 1578. upMii which his son hastened to submit: and lastly* in 1582. 
at the very moment of Nobunaga *s death* Mdri Terumoto was forced 
into submission b\ Hideyoshi* At the same time as lie defeated the 
secular feudal nobility, this Japanese Richelieu overthrew the Bud¬ 
dhist Orders, which formed so many states within ibi* State. This 
was by no means the easiest part of bis la-L The Teiidai Order, en¬ 
trenched in its impregnable monastery' on the Hieizan* to the north¬ 
east of K ynto, and the I longanji t )i der, w ilb its fortified monastery 
of Osaka, commanded flic capital. Accustomed for centuries past to 
have their word treated ns law a I court, they trusted to their religious 
prestige, which was -till enormous among the common people. Mm 
such ii man as Nobunaga could no) tolerate the haughtiness of ihcsc 
warrior monks, more powerful than most of the secular princes, uttd 
their fulm[nations left him unmoved. Dreading neither excomnumi- 
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cation nor hell, thk- inflexible great noble invested the monastery of 
Osaka- the most powerful fortress of Japan, which was* moreover, 
protected by a superstitious terror. After n ten years’ siege, lasting 
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from 1570 1 r> 1580 , the fortress was taken. In the mean while, in 
1571 , N'uhunaga had put the bonzes of tlieizan to the sword and 
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destroyed their temples. ()n the other hand, not having the same 
grounds for complaint against the Catholic missionaries he find 
against the Buddhist orders, lie treated them with favour, ant I il was 
under his government that the evangelization of Japan made the 
greatest strides. 1 

Nobtmaga was assassinated at Kyoto mi June 22, 15H2 by one of 
his officers, Akechi Milsuhido. But another of the didatui s generals. 

Toyotomi Hidoyoshh ... of plelreian origin mentioned 

above, rallied ike faithful troops, and in 1582, at the battle of ^ anm- 
zaki, crushed the traitor Milsuhide. who was 4ain while trying to 
escape. 

The murderer having been punished, a council of war was held by 
die generals of the army, which recognized Sambnshi. the grandson 
of Nobunaga, an infant a few months old, as head of die Male, while 
the power really remained in die hands of Nobonaga’a two chief 
lieutenants, Hideyoshi and Shihata Katsiiic, though it was not long 
before they came to blows over it. Six months hail not gone by before 
Hideyoshi w r as challenged by Kalsuie and crushed him at the battle of 
Stdzu-gatake, in the province of 6m L forcing him to commit suicide 
in 1583. The other commanders submitted to the victor wdth as good 
a grace sif they might, TukngaWa leyasu, the only one who could 
possibly have withstood him, became Ids brother-in daw and ally in 
1584. The new master of Japan obtained sand inn for his power by 
causing the title nf ktunftaJiu (mayor of the palace) to be conferred 
upon him. shortly afterwards changing it for that of laiko (or honor¬ 
ary prime minister), the name under which lie i- known U> history 
(1592). 5 

The first article in Hideyoslii’- program was the political unifica¬ 
tion of the archipelago. In 1585 he sent an expedition to Shikoku to 

1 St-e TT. XagarctcH: ttiitrrty ujthf RtMww Wiiwn JtifMli mtrf Eunipr in ihr Sirin-nth 
and Srrrnltttdh Oritur in f 19115): Nlifciiyliiiin Tfikihilk*: fiiftrriiim r»r nif-hifiml \talf rials 
rwmerln} iriih the ftonton riuthntir HtHgittn in Japan ( fi»k jfS, 1927), 

1 Se<. 1 W. I'Miitig: Thr L{fr *4 Tuytifottiii Ilultyaxhi • L930). 
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prevent the Chosokabe family, who were daimyos of Tosa. from 
oppressing the oilier dnimyos of the island; ami in 1587 lie further 
sent an army into the island of Kyushu as a check upon liie Shimazu 
family, daimyos of Satsuma, who were attempting to siihdue the 
neighbouring nobles. From that time onward the great southern 
island ceased to form a separate territory in the Empire of the Rising 
Sun, and this was one of Hideyo&hi's most important achievements. 
All the same, he was careful not to humble Satsuuta too far. for it 
was the cornerstone of Japanese maritime greatness. In the interval 
between these two wars he had personally conducted a campaign in 
the west and north of Hondo, crushing die Uesugi family and the 
other nobler of that region. In 1590 he completed this work by turn¬ 
ing the Hojn dan out of Odawara and handing over the region of 
Kanto, over whidi they had hitherto held sway, to his ally Tokngawa 
leyasu, for the first time since the early Middle Ages the archipelago 
was really unified. 

In his origin and in the early stages of his career Hideyoshi re¬ 
sembled the founder of the Sforaa family — the ploughman who, 
tired of being oppressed and pillaged by armed forces, left his 
plough and his hovel one day and took to the woods, becoming in 
turn u brigand chief, a condultEere, a general, and a sovereign prince 
who dined at the tabic of kings. Hideyoshi, loo, had been by turns 
a simple peasant, a bandit chief, and a ccmdoUtere. But his fortune 
was even more dazzling. Japanese writers go so far as to compare him 
to Bonaparte. The access inn of Hideyoshi. like that of Bonaparte, 
marked the beginning rtf a new order of things. It was the first time 
in Japanese history that a plebeian, a man risen From nothing, had 
been known to attain to a position of supreme power. The triumph of 
this adventurer, clumsily built and ugly to the point of vulgarity, 
marked a real revolution, Japanese society must have indeed hern 
stirred to its depths during the great civil wars of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury for it- primitive elements to he thus brought to the surface. 
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Hideyoshi must* moreover, have possessed genius of a superlative 
order to have thus imposed himself from the first upon the mast ex- 
elusive aristocracy in the world* The reason why lie did so is that* 
though, when risen to power* the dictator retained the tastes ami 
manners of a common man, lie brought with him a wide view of 
affairs of which no statesman of his Jay was capable. Emperors, 
shoguns, daiinyos* and samurai all regarded Japanese politics m the 
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light -if their rastr prejudices and in accord a nee with age-old habits 
which the) could not shake ihIT, The political isolation of Japan ami 
the pitrtirnhirjsl policy id her three great divisions were dogmas 
which had been binding even upon Nobunaga himself. But in such 
question- this -on of a peasant of Ovvari was a stranger to the mental 
habits of the governing castes and listened to nothing hut his own 
personal genius. Like Bonaparte, he ventured to launch his country 
upon ways which it had never entered before. He forced into the 
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sum? unitary mould both north ami south. Im r|li Sendai ami Kyushu. 
In accepting Christianity, which brought the insular population of 
Japan into contact with the West, lie threw die country open to Et, not 
c autiously, as Nobimaga fiat! done, but officially and without restraint, 
Ur boldly abandoned tin- benefits of Japan s insular position, which 
had protected the country against invasion, and it was he who in¬ 
vaded the continent. E laving broken the isolation of hi- country, which 
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bad lasted fur a l Eh hi- ami years, he desired for her the empire of 
Asia a dream boundless a> that of Napoleon, but one which it 
was perhaps not impossible to realise in ihe Far East in the sixteenth 
century. 

Hideyo»hfs great idea, which will make hb name immortal in 
history, was, in fact, the war with China and the Korean expedition. 
Fur a long Lme past, the Japanese had regarded Korea as a natural 
appendage to their empire, their stepping-stone to llte continent. Since 
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tiie mythical expedition of the empress Jingo Kogo their adventurers 
I]i.i 1 1 descended twenty limes over upon tile eua^Ls of the great penin¬ 
sula which was their neighbour. Nor had they any lack of historical 
justification far Intervention in Korea or of diplomatic grievances. 
In 1S90 the King of Korea ordered the destruction of the Japanese 
trading establishments in Fusari* Hideyoshi seized the pretext of this 
latest insult to rail upon the Koreans to accept the suzerainty of 
Japan. * Hunting upon the support id China* the Koreans declined to 
do so* Hiileyonhi had been waiting for this; for he meant to strike at 
China through Korea, In grandiloquent language he announced the 
program of Japanese expansion in the Far East, as it was afterwards 
to be carried out at the beginning of die 1 twentieth century: 44 1 will 
gather together a mighty army. - " he said: “ I will invade the hind of 
the Great Ming, and the viper of my sword shall fill the sky of the 
Four Hundred Provinces! l et Korea he my vanguard! ” 

Enormous and over-populated. China at that time affected the same 
contempt a- it was afterwards to do in 1891 for little Japan* “that 
shell which aspired to contain the ocean* that bee which presumed to 
’Liny thr great liniui-f of China llirough its di.-!l," But tin- Japanese 
were unmoved by this mockery. The Ming dynasty* which had reigned 
over China for the last two centuries, was already utterly decadent 
I he crowned conduit fere who ruled over the Empire of the Rising 
Suit was perfectly well aware ol the state of affairs* He knew hi nisei f 
to lie ul the lead of an :irm> burdened by <i\ centuries of civil war, 
for the first time in history all the samurai of Japan were united 
beneath the same flag- his rnvn. He knew the worth of his fellow* 
1 ouniryrncn * he knew the power of the hushirlo* the coda of chivalrous 
ij]niti* when rem forced by the law of the hakuftt, the discipline of 
the shoguns* With such means as these at his disposal I lideyoshi could 
nut Imt fie tempted to carry out the conquest of Korea and even to 
mari h llmuigli Korea to the invasion of the Chinese Empire* [lislo* 
riaus have wondered whether a Japanese invasion of China could pos- 
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sibly have had any chance of >uccf" at that date: I ml the proo! that 
the conquest of China presented mi insuperable difficulty is that a 
few years later the Munch us efl rated iL (Tartu inly with tar less re¬ 
sources at their disposal than those possessed by Hideyoshi. Jt would 
not have been -o very astonishing if. after so many Furbish, Tungii- 
sian, or Mongol dynasties, the Middle Empire had had its Japanese 
dynasty. 

Jn April 1592 Hideynshi therefore dispatched an expeditionary 
force of a hundred and thirty thousand men to Korea* led by a group 
of illustrious generals, such as Konishi Yukinaga and Kalo Kiyornosa. 
On landing at Fus+m, the Japanese army seized Seoul* the Korean 
capital, and pushed on as far as Phybng*an* But in 1593 the arrival 
of an imposing Chinese force obliged it to retire on Fn&an. Peace 
negotiations having broken down. Hideyoshi sent a fresh expedition 
of a hundred thousand men into Korea, which dining 1597 and ] 598 
carried on tin war against the Chi no-Korean forces in the south of 
the peninsula, in the region of Fusan and 1 rusan* lit the course of 
this struggle Kato Kiyornasa and hi* companions m arms distin¬ 
guished them solves by feats of legendary bravery and endurance* and 
had it not been for the death of Hideyoshi, which led to the recall of 
the expeditionary force in 1598, the conquest of southern Korea 
would ultimately have been successfully completed. 

From the religious point of view’, flideyoshi at first showed himself 
as favourable to Christianity as Nobunaga had been* In 1580 he 
several times granted an audience to Father Gudim, vice-provincial 
of the Jesuits* Two of his best generals, Konishi Yukinagu, w ho died 
in 1600. and Kuroda Yoshitaka. had bfi'ii baptis'd into the Christum 
Church, The relations between the great man and the missionaries 
seemed to be excellent, when the menace of the Spani-h conquistu- 
do res instilled suspicion into his mind, and he begun to wonder 
whether from Macao and Manila, where they had established their 
rule, they were not preparing for an attack on japan, of which the 
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mis*ionanra were the forerunner*. This led to- a change of attitude 
cm the part of HideyoshL which went so far as In make him \r-aut 
orders in 1597 for the persecution of Christians.' 


Diu'e llideytjshi was gone, the same problem presented itself a* 
on the death of Nohunaga. Like the latter, tin iaiko left a child as his 
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heir, his son Hideyori. And mire again the late Emperor's generals 
wen- lu contend fur power among themselves. 

The most energetic: of these was Tokugawu leytisti, who, thank* to 
his understanding with Uideyoshi* had heroine master of the old 

a Siv KyCUo ImjKfiol I ’nirwtity, tfcpttrl Ufnrt\ \rrhtnfh*)\rnt ftrmirufasj. \«pt. \ 11 
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Hr!in’, til TjilulMiki. Seltsu"; . .h-Mn-s i.f I ‘kri-l inns of Kriihni Kru found In 

KySta": "Cutt «if Arm- wlili ihri-aiuia Monogmm'^ "I'iaun- <if BvinpN' Mer¬ 
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military province of the Kantn, the1 ami par excellence of tin* shoguns, 
where he established bis residence at 1 edo (or Edo. now Tokyo). 

Htdeyoshh who had regarded him as art ally rather than a vassal, 
had associated him closely v%itli ills policy, >n that leyasu was the 
real heir to the dictators ideas. Though disposing of fewer resources 
than Bideyoshi and possessing less fire and inventive genius, though 
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at the sir me time mure method and talent fur organization, he set 
out to carry on (lie same work, for which vrry reason the other aspir¬ 
ants to the dictatorship instinctively drew together into a coalition 
against him. Most nf the heads of the great Japanese houses, a- well 
as most of lliileyoshi’s other lieutenants, surli as Uesugi Kagekalsu, 
Mori Tcrurnoto, Yoshida Kazushige. and Konidii } ukiuaga, handed 
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themselves together with a view to preventing the establishment of 
die monarchy as ffideyoshi had planned and as feyasu was now 
attempting i<j establish it definitively fur his own benefit. 

Faced with (his danger, leyasii resolved to open up the way to 
Kyoto at all costs. He realized that the first thing he must do was to 
seize the imperial capital, even at the risk of losing In'* own fief. 
Accordingly, leaving the defence of the Kantu in the hands of his 
friend the prince of Sendai, betook the bulkof Ids farce-; ami marched 
down the Tukaido, the great histone route of invasion leading from 
Ye do to Lake Biwa and the imperial provinces. The princes of the 
coalition marched out to meet him. with the object of blocking his 
way to Kyoto. The encounter took place on October 21. 1600 in the 
gorge of Sekigahara. in Orni. to the north-east of Lake Biwa. on a field 
already stained with the blood of many tattles. In the middle of die 
action one of the Mori princes went over to the Tokugawa side. This 
defection and the tenacity of the old hands from the Kan to gave the 
victory to leyasii* 1 Several of dir heads of die coalition fell into his 
hands, among them the Christian daimyo Ksmishi Yukmaga, whom 
he caused to hr- executed. One of fe\ nsuV lieutenants, kair« K tyuriiasa. 
rounded off the results of thi* victory by crossing to the island of 
Kyu shfi and forcing it to recognize the authority of his chief, far 
which he received as his reward a considerable fief oil that island- 1 


The period of the three dictators of Japan in the sixteenth century 
is generally known as ihe Momoyama period, from the name of a 
stronghold which Hideynshi hit ill himself in 1593 at Fushimi in 
Yamashiro, though, strictly speaking, this expression applies only 
in the years between 1593 and 1600. In art it saw the development 

1 Thr ’*Halite nf S-kijnilia.ruby Tunny il Ksin'i, mint,] b> the ShEnln Tvmptr, 
iTdlagiL Nikki".. ri'firnillliTd in Sflrrtfti Hrlicr . , Wit. 2fi, 

Scr- Murdm li .if»rl V baiuijralu: llixtur? uf Jttfutn. II '“1h»- tN'iitiirif r»f Kurly | ,i ><ri > ip 
IntAmur^: :-»wonil IjhuIbi, 19251. 

* Wit nmy nntr (tint th»- in-tnnml inlli«.r I li.kjraabl an the oil nm) cullwr nf hit 
time mad'- ilewclf f.'ll very tlivply, i^jK-iihlly in Ihe jimiiiK.-mf.-n! .if iln- 1. i. crn'ilmny. 
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lit the two great national schools of the Tbsas and the K are ns, This was 
the age of lusa Mitsuyoshi I 1539—1613) anti his son Tnsa Mitstmori 
f 1583-1638), Hie Tosa school was characterized by a minute treat- 
mritt. enhanced with gold and rich colour, which soon developed into 
what has 1 kwh called ** miniature painting on n large scale ” and mav 
be compared with illumination; but it none the less produced very 
fine works, which, though extremely studied, bad all the breadth of 
the Kano school. We reproduce here a few equestrian portraits from 
the \ ever collection f Fig, 82) or the Louvre (Fig, 83 84 i. Such 
liVorks arc directly cormected with the traditions of the Heijl Uonoga- 
tari roll of the thirteenth century mentioned above t Fig, 12 and 
p, I72>. I Injs the epic tradition of Japan was faithfully preserved 
by the old national school of the Tosas. 

Among the Kanos, ^ ukinobu f 1513—76) has left powerful studies 
of birds of prey, such as the eagle in the Boston Museum,* Kano 
Eiloku (1543-90) was charged by Kideyoshi with decorating the 
walls of his palace of Momoyamu and of the Nishi Honganji at 
Kyoto. As Fenollosa observes* in executing this command he was 
led to modify the Kami manner, adding to the wash drawings 0 f \ } y B 
predecessors with the slightest touch of colour the rich hues i Fig, 85 ) 
and gold backgrounds 3 4 hitherto belonging only to the Tosa school. 
He was thus aide to rival the Toaas in depicting festive scenes* as Is 
shown M the beautiful screen from his hand in the Boston Museum 
representing the court of Chin* a * 1 (of. Fig. 791A Thanks to thr-e novel 
subjects* the Kanos were led to devote themselves largcK to richly 


y lijefi bi<*imrn n-pntiir crsltirli. null in Jufinn, utnl hi Uie mfc nf l(n>fmrili-ii f’f. Rrrlfaer; 
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dressed figures as well as to landscape, a taste which was to lead the 
way to the school of popular art known as the l’kiyo-e . 

This process of evolution seems to have !>een general, for Kano 
Sanraku (1558 or 1559-1635) followed a similar course. 1 As Pro¬ 
fessor F.lisseev points out. by using on a large scale the Chinese 
process which consisted in dusting colour over glue. Sanraku brought 
the manner of the Kanos gradually nearer to that of the Tosas. Thus 
the Kano school, too. became a form of decorative art. 

This love of colour for its own sake, and especially of gold back¬ 
grounds, warns us that the age of drawing in wash with Chinese ink. 
which had l>een the glory of the school of Sesshu and of that of the 
early Kanos, was over for good. The reason is that new influences had 
been brought from the Chinese mainland — though once again there 
is a certain chronological discrepancy, such as we have seen before. 
Under the Ashikaga shoguns, from the fourteenth to the sixteenth cen¬ 
turies, Japan hail l>een inspired by Sung art, which went back to the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, and to this source of in¬ 
spiration it owed its taste for monochrome painting. From the Monto¬ 
ya in a period onwards, at a time when the Ming dynasty was about to 
disappear in China it>elf. the artist* of that school at last made their 
influence felt in Japan. The Ming canon of art. as we saw in Vol¬ 
ume III of thi> work, was characterized by a sensuous dilettantism 
which delighted in beautiful materials and colour for their own sake. 
This attitude of mind, when transported overseas, created new modes 
of artistic expression in the Japan of the Momoyama and Tokugawa 
periods. Artists in lacquer were now to take their place side by side 
with painters, or, rather, every great painter was to be at the same 

1 We may mention Mine hor«fiwn hunting, n w.ill (taintini; by Kano Sanraku 
formerly in IlidryaahTft Momoyama Palace, now in the Ni-hi llonpuiji Temple. Kyoto, 
reproduced in Sclrrlnl Itrlira . ... II. 35. in which we may trace it powihie IVrsinn 
influence. Abo the delightful monkeys in Mr. Seiroku Noma's collection Kokka No 460 
(March 1929). PL 3. 
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time a master of lacquer-work. This was true, even liefore the days 
of Korin, of Koetsu (1557-1637), a sumptuous decorator in every 
medium, whether we consider, in the sphere of painting, his portrait 
of the priest Kisen. in the Odin collection (Fig. 86). or, in the 
sphere of lacquer-work, the stags in the Vever collection (Fig. 87).' 
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THE TOKUC. AW A SHOGUN ATE (1603-1868) 2 

The victory of sekicahara (octobkr 21. 1600) had secured for 
the house of Ieyasu. orTokugawa dynasty, an unchallenged predomi¬ 
nance over the Japanese archipelago. The victor made a triumphal 
entry into Kyoto, where the reigning F.mpcror received him with 

1 Str also ihc ■mtm'ii* b> KiVimi in the Ronton MuM’iim and the Freer Miivuin, 
Washington. rrtmxlucni by KuhJIum, VoL II. pp. 121. 130. 

1 Japanese histf*ri«nn of art divide the Tokugnwa |p**ri»»<l into two [torts: tir-tlv the 
Yetlo period from lf»!5 to 1736; and MWiully the Yrdo period from 1736 to 1868. 
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signal honours. After causing his personal rivals to Ik* execute*! he 
proceeded to a general redistribution of fiefs for the benefit of his 
partisans. In 1603 he obtained sanction for his accession to power 
by receiving the title of shogun from the Emperor. In 1605. in order 
to consolidate his dynasty during his lifetime, he nominally abdi- 
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catcd in favour of his son Hidctada, but he continued to direct the 
alfairs of state till his death, in 1616. For a long time he tolerated 
llideyoshi’s son, the feeble Hideyori, whom he had left in possession 
of the castle of Osaka; but when the young man showed some signs 
of independence, the shogun took Osaka by storm, and in 1615 the 
son of 11 ideyoshi perished in the burning ruins of his castle. 

Dissimilar as were the characters and methods of Nobunaga. 
Hideyoshi. and Ieyasu. history groups them together, for the great 
Renaissance nobleman, the plebeian condottiere, and the founder of 
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absolute monarchy all collaborated in a common task — the first 
by reducing the feudal chaos of Hondo to order, the second by 
bringing the southern islands under the same authority as the central 
island, and the third by imposing u|n>n the land thus restored to 
unity the strict order of a lasting and centralized administration, so 
that lietween them all they brought a modern state into being on the 
foundations of mediaeval Japan. 

A few remarks should be made about the Tokugawa shoguns. 
On the one hand, the restoration of the shogunate for their benefit 
was no more than the recognition of a sort of geographical necessity. 
Throughout the whole history of Japan whoever was master of the 
Kanto, the region of Kamakura or Yedo. had possessed a prescriptive 
right to l>e the military head of the archipelago. Hence the accession 
to power of the Tokugawas came as a confirmation of the ancient 
military' predominance of the northern provinces over the rest of 
Japan; for the northern clans were to remain masters of die land till 
the Meiji revolution. On the other hand, like all the other dictators 
who had fought their way to power before him. the new shogun 
maintained the imperial dynasty, which continued to reign at Kyoto, 
side by side with himself, and even affected a devout respect for it. 
But for many centuries past, the functions of the emperor had been 
merely of a spiritual nature. The Japanese emperors of the seven¬ 
teenth century were now no more than the supreme pontiffs of the 
Shinto religion, relegated to far greater insignificance und even less 
concerned in temporal matters than the Roman pontiffs of the same 
period. Half priests, half idols, confined to purely honorary functions, 
they made no difficulty about sanctioning the monarchy of the 
Tokugawas. 

Japanese writers have compared leyasu to Louis XIV, and the 
Tokugawas to the Bourbons. Just as Louis XIV had completed and 
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definitively confirmed the work of Richelieu and Mazarin, so Ieyasu 
consolidated the conquests of Nobunaga and Hidevoshi into a stable 
regime. Like the Hoi Soldi, lie was the founder of an absolute mon¬ 
archy which would tolerate neither rebellion nor dissent. This mon¬ 
archy he equipped with a complete system of civil and military in- 
-titutions, recast on the basis of the old bakufu, with regular finances, 
a permanent army, a formidable police, and a magnificent court. The 
hukufu, the military government created by the Minamotos in the 
Middle Ages, had never been destroyed. But it had been thrown out 
of gear bv civil war and the feudal rivalries of the nobles and re¬ 
duced to impotence. Ieyasu revived !t by once more giving it a heredi¬ 
tary head — in the shape of himself — a standard — that bearing the 
three leaves of the Tokugawas — and a court — his own court at 
Yedo (Edo). Unlike Nobunaga and Hidevoshi. Ieyasu did not move 
his capital to the south, to Kyoto or 0>aka. He aluindoned Kyoto, 
the city of extinct gods and past greatness, to the Emperor descended 
from the Sun, who roamed desolate among museums and ruins as the 
pope was to do in eighteenth-century Rome. For his own part, he had 
his own capital in the ancient hereditary domains of his house, at 
Yedo, among the ancient shogunal and military lands of the Kanto. 
Flic city of Y edo attracted all the political life of the archipelago 
and was at once the Paris and the Versailles of the Tokugawas. 

Like the monarchy of Louis XIY\ that of the Tokugawas in some 
respects marked a reaction against the ideal of the Renaissance. 
Under the Tokugawas the Japanese society of the Renaissance, so 
unstable and fond of innovation that the son of a peasant had suc¬ 
ceeded in becoming dictator, was divided up into fixed and rigidly 
delimited classes, carefully reduced to a hierarchy, and separated 
by a strict etiquette. A suspicious police—the terrible police of the 
bakufu — kept watch over the public and private life of the citizens 
and all that they wrote or did. All energies were disciplined, canal¬ 
ized, and repressed. The magnificent, warlike, fiercely restless nobles 
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of the sixteenth century gave place to courtiers with formal manners, 
us docilely submissive to their master us those of Versailles nr the 
Escortal, leyasti and his successors forced the nobles to dismantle 
their castles, disband their armies, and renounce all personal share 
in politics. The proudest of the daimyds had to take up their residence 
at Yedo, at the court of the shogun, where they passed their life amid 
festivities and ceremonies which ruined them. This taming of the 
terrible nobility of Nippon was carried mil as astutely as that of the 
nobility of France under the absolutist regime. The free individuality 
and fiery spontaneity of the Renaissance: wen- replaced by classicism 
and regulations. The whole of leyastfs work was marked by a genius 
for organization. It had none of the attractive aspects possessed by 
the work of a Hldeyoshi. Bui Hideyoshi had been nothing but a 
crowned rondotliere, a magnificent adventurer w ith neither a past nor 
a future; whereas leyasu was the ancestor of a long dynasty of 
shoguns, who were a - well obeyed as the French Bourbons themselves, 
and even more dreaded. 

In foreign as in internal policy Teyasu's reign marked a reaction 
against the period of the Renaissance, The Japan uf the Renaissance 
had been anxious to emerge from it" isolation with feverish haste. 
Her sailors and merchants had descended upon every coast of the 
Far East, appearing in China, Formosa, the Philippines. Indu-Chiua, 
and India. Her armies had attempted the conquest of Korea and 
challenged the Chinese Empire, Her official or seini-oflinal envoys 
had sought by every possible means lo establish relations with 
Europe, whose ideas and customs excited a lively curiosity in the 
archipelago at that time. Christianity had been welcomed with open 
arms, and the whole population of some of the daimyds* domains 
had received baptism. The rbc to power of the TokugawaS brought 
with it a complete change in the attitude of Japan towards Europe. 
They closed their country, in the strictest sense of the word, to all 
foreigners, whether navigators or missionaries, leyasu, who, like 
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Nobimaga and Hidcyoshi, had at first shown a lively curiosity about 
tin- affairs of Europe, did all he could in later dnv- to restore japan 
to her age-long isolation. His successors Hidetada | 1605—23) and 
Iemitsu (1623—51) still further emphasised this policy* 1 Only wdth 
difficulty could they be persuaded to let the Dutch come ami trade at 
a strictly defined point in Kyushu, the islet of Deshima i Nagasaki}." 

The painting of the early years of the Toktigawa period cannot he 
distinguished from that of the Mmitoyama age. It was a splendid, 
decorative school, rich in all that bad been learnt by previous schools* 
and lavishing its hereditary resources on amazing tours c/e farce and 
feats of virtuosity. 

Among the Kano school Kano Sansetsu (1589—1651) is an ex- 
ample of ihi> absolute' mastery. We reproduce here I Fig, 91 i one of 
his best landscapes from the Odin collection. In such works as these 
we see how in Japan the philosophy of nature expressed in Sung 
drawings in wash was Iran deled into impressionist works, miniature 
in size, but big with picturesquely suggestive power, though perhaps 
the elegance and piquancy of the lunch Is hardly provocative of 
ffiedllaUuii, Such works represent episodes rather than a cosmic agoin. 
Any school, il i- true, might well lie proud of episodes of such qual¬ 
ity— Jill the snore hi since one artist of very great talent. TarmyQ 
I 1602-7M, revived the mastery of the earlier Karin-. Among Iris 
landscapes we need only mention the one in the Yevcr collection re¬ 
produced here I Fig* 92)* or his studies of " moonlight on the snow.” 
in the Odin collection, and of " pouring rain. hi all these works, 
which are simply masterpieces, the artist dhows an amazing clever- 

■ vt imtoth urtri L>n^forJ: HMury JtltJMUI, til (‘'TIm? Tokll^va KfKch, CijJI ■ 

IfiliH"l i Is »ci'9ill, 1 r Cfl]. 

: F->r 11n- i m11 1 n■ i mh■ l if tlv I'ill-li dii Jnpancw- iminliii^, mu. 1 tin 1 lun.k la PrulWj*ir 
Knrdfln i ip dji- ilrrititninl lnjlnrnct$ in liir Jnptm&e Pirfurt Si'iytt ftti rikyn iru nhriant 
ni nihnngtra) iTSkyi}: ChuffWdi->liu|iju<n Piitdinliaip; Miiijx, 1(24), u nntiiv cl wlni h Uv 
I h pi ifes*K t j-',5i-.sV* u|ij« j nr- in Itrrnr ifea arts mitttiifiia. V r , 1 fJ929), p. 59. 

1 tr* 4 untica r Yu|. \]V. PL 3(i. t’f, the [amkltp^ in tin- PrfoctJ Innu MriliHtiluihi's 
fioUHtian; Kokka, \o, 139 Juiu? 1927), PI. 3 and 4. * Groan?, up, pit,, R|. mt. 
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ncr-s— though here, again, it i* still so obviously effortless am] in^ 
born as to he the expression of a personal senstbOil} — in hi> easy 
handling of the classic modes of producing the pieturcsr|ue common 
to the Chime Japanese school: effects of mist, snow, or moonlight: 
boats moored near a weed-grown 
shore; 1 fishermen's huts with 
bird-like ’ roof- lost among the 
trees, lira riches so veiled in mist as 
to he no more than n blurred mass, 
vague mountains of which nothing 
emerges from the haze hut the grey 
outline of their summits, while the 
fool of them is bathed in the whitish 
vapours rising from the valleys. 

All of [his still constitutes art of a 
very high order* with a sureness of 
drawing and a balanced compost* 
tion which defy any suggestion of 
weakening — whereas in Cbimi dur¬ 
ing line same age but little still re¬ 
mained. 

The same may be said of Kano 
Naonobu 11607-50), two of whose 
drawings in wash from the Henri Riviere collection we reproduce 
here (Fig. 93-94) * We may note how here these miniature scenes are 

1 Stlerltd Relict „ , . , XVI. 2. 

■ "Tmmyu Kuna." *u\» | J rrjfes 9 oc Siuirhi Tuki, "wh.h n vamtilf artist, with nn 
eicelkrU atilt in jjert m} inp in lipht. rfmpto tdUfthm, as witnraoed in hi* |.ni»J-i-ji|; n - |,i. 

\ ILr , -, j ri (;hi 311 id ink. Tin* tiuJIuhI ofli'n <“inpln>> it m h|i'^Ll t injr the cl"iid* ami f ngs by nmum 
□f rhiiiH ink tmn'hr- i* the ‘m-ml'U-d P^mo nu-lWl ilitmilK, luieW* nifthcni'. Than 
j m ■ 11 m h 1 wnMIlnK-t , 1 1 -S' 11 \ lisnl with a >pct'ini purl inti I \ Sty Sr^hii Khun tint it sliMiJJ In- 
r«mim1*re*l Ehnl SrsoblT* hii* o pllirt) *[>3^. while Tnnnyu Haute pii tores with 

[tin uvm diiUJH-l.'rulin' ,1 n pail--* 1 rum-eplkm. In lins ttsjteet lln- Inltff hits n juit rlniui to 
merit ns hioinp suisseeiied in ntdmihilijlg the Oiinwe with the JapfewtG tiemenlii, 1 ' 
Kukka. No. 439 tJtlTH' 1927). 

1 \ru siii Jin win ihe voun^r tni i t Jut of Kano Taney u. Ktir his style >» ibe broad 
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developing into conventional sketches in the style of a school: u few 
patches oT ink* a few zigzag roofs, a few parallel streak-, ami a vague, 
lumpy form outlined in the sky stand for water with willow-trees and 
a village round it, driving showers of rain, the atmosphere filled w ith 
vapours exhaled by the earth, and a line of mountains closing the 
view, * 1 

Uni painting in the Tokugawa period did not consist exclusively 
of landscapes in wash: it was also represented by some great deco¬ 
rative painters, Koctsu had led the way, and Sotatsu, too. whose pe¬ 
riod of production may be dated between 1624 and 1643, loved 
gold backgrounds and transparent colour. But colourist though he 
was, he remained a subtle draughtsman, magical in his handling of 
movement and of impressions of space produced by giddy heights, 
as in his monkey leaning over an abyss |Hg. 95) and his wild 
geese dropping from the sky against the background of a full moon 
f Fig. 96): t 

Thus we come to the brilliant Genroku period < 1688-1703) and 
ii> most famous artist. Ogata Kurin ( 1665—1 ( 16). an all-round genius 
both in painting and in lacquer- work, trained in the schools both o\ 
Kano and of Tosa. Korin has the hold design and vigorous line of the 
former, and the sense of decortiiivr values of the latter, as shown by 
the backgrounds like an 11 luminal ion* the love of fine blues, blacks, 
and golds. As a draughtsman lie breathed fresh life into the style of 
the Kanos by a youthful spontaneity which is really the sign of an 
amazing art: as* for instance, when he represents a group of pine- 
trees springing upwards w ith a spontaneous and unbroken movement 

Land^-apr in I fir Shhnnzu Tmfedhlgr LfdfciUioa mpwhJutoU i» Kakkn, No. 12$ (February 
1920), Pt 7. 

1 For Mm* beginninpi or tin- “pfctnrtttl atyh*" in tin 1 Kbit’-, iin Kano ^utfBEnUu *ln> 
tiirii ill lf»&4K Ilka study l»y Pmfaear Js'ikhi Toki ill the hukbi \n. 123 Ftbmiiry 
I93fi i (" Party v^Tfiop rhrnrj4i|i^^wi/‘ in Hu- R.i j kuri> Ham pulln ^t h i-r. - . 

1 STitiiisii ulwi cabled powerful beUk**ft««, with ' «Vitey dta*fce*ro HwsiyWd the 
Tush sriii h,L St** SiM-lii Tati: "SBlnt^ii'n Pirliflii* iif ihi' H»tllr hli*mi lln- Miruimnta 
and Tuira Fnrom. PuinM hi Itw Paper buwii:. in the [ta$e™kin mf tlrt Monpiui 
Mayrda," in Kokha* \n. +61 (A)iril 1929). 
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and dominating the landscape I Fig. 97 j, or show? up. in a simple 
sketch hi grisaille. a herd of deer silhouetted against the moonlight 
(Fig. HU i,‘ V* a lacquer-painter and colourist he renewed the man¬ 
ner of the To* as by his astonishing patience in inlaid effects and in 
contrasting the values* tones, and vibrations of colour I Fig. 98 }. And. 
when he pleased, this artist with the careful minuteness of an artisan 
and an illuminator could display n genius of unetpialled vehemence. 
Kven Hokusai's well-known “Wave" is loss fijne than those of Kurin 
on the screen in the Boston Museum* with the unbridled rage of the 
tempest dashing against the rocks and submerging them. 3 

The art of animal-painting, of which, among so mativ other titles 
to fame, Kurin is mic of the representatives* was to he carried mi into 
the second half of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the 
ninetieth by Mori Soseu l 1 74(—1821 I. whose works, in spite of the 
chronological discrepancy* we may group with those of the great 
artist in lacquer. IN o may mention his deer in the N ever collection 
(Fig. 102 k or the monkeys in the Riviere and Veter collections 
(Fig* 103 and 101) - - for Sosen earned the name of the " seituin 
i. familiar spirit \ of monkeys"; in the quivering life of the creature’s 
fur he can convey the whole instinct of a species. 

One last great landscape- and animal-pa inter may he mentioned* 
M aruyama Okyo {1733-951. By the force of liis personality Okvo 
once more breathed a soul into landscape* lending it reverie, peace, 
and mystery, for all the cleverness of his technique. Witness his Fuji 
among the clouds ( Fig. 1061, or his moonlight on the river (Fig. 

1 Cf. nix fhtt liter Mild n* 1 in tlw I Min collection, An .-l«wfjrn. XI\ , Pi, \ j,V. 
kUmiTVffl: {.'Art d? rX'jfmiie-fVtfJif, PI. I lf. 147* tuui KoDollontt. YijJ. 1J. p_ I3B.. 
For tin 1 -Mine ipnililj nf i iidm i e -re “1 Inds of the thunder mill Pit' -lorni. 1 ' u foMing 
mtivu li> Kotin in ltu?Tokupuwn i uikiliuii, in Sctcd*dHciin . , r . IX, 27. For korm'n 
sv-rk 05 m whoie nv the hplcndid nil turn ; Seteelfil Xtatttrf/iffet I/y /iwin and KriuSn 
iToJiyo* 1906!, |uiIiIHh'(J Ity tin- k ok In PyhlMiin^ l kimpniv: Seiicht Tejimn: \tm4er* 
jitfcM ttlerttd from iitr Kurin Stfnud ' tTikyn. 1*U 1 1 ; also Yarn- Nognrfu: A‘£ri« i1932), 
1 ^pkiFcnoittMi.Viit. II, p. 172, Setrrint ftrltri . . , , X.V11,31 idper in iiirtumn); 
III. irnunLcya):nml. in unollier ilyk, the pieal Jjirulvnjw; — ujtfa iiiunka?*, ur<xmne 

in l be Dul^ witli-i t iuD * iififtiftf Wflifi . . . , I X, 31. 
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107).' Even after him there were still noble landscape-painters in 
Japan up to the eve of the Meiji revolution, such as Buson (1716- 
83)/ Buzen (1734—1806). and Buncho (1763-1842), who suc¬ 
ceeded in rendering, with no less power and delicacy than their 
predecessors, poignant impressions of night and mist, of paths and 
hamlets at the water’s edge (Fig. 108), or trails of vapour half-way 
up a mountain side (Fig. 109). But for a long time past public taste 
had turned away from these academic subjects towards the popular 
school of Ukiyo-e. 

Here again we may trace the influence of China. A great part of 
Ming and Ch’ing painting is taken up with portraits of young girls 
or courtesans in full ceremonial dress or amorous undress (cf. Vol¬ 
ume III, Fig. 261-263 a nd Fig. 110 and 111 of the present volume). 
Japan under the Tokugawas saw the development of a similar art, 
which was encouraged by the easy life of Yedo. Painting properly so 
called delighted in scenes of everyday life or the intimate life of 
women, whom it observed in their innumerable domestic occupations 
or glorified in their elegance (Fig. 112-115). But this new type of 
art found expression above all in the print.* 


The artists who produced the popular prints so much despised by 
modern aesthetes had none the less learnt to draw in the best of 
schools/ This form of art could claim the sanction of such a name 

1 .S electnt Helics . . . . IV. 32. We may note that Olivo too huh ufhrtcd by European 
influences. <'.f. KtimiVv't notice of kurodu'a book in Unite dea aria naiutiquea, V. I. 59 
(19291. See the extraordinary “Thufxlrr-*torm” by Okyo. already «o much in the 
European style, now in the Knnuui-ut Tenijde, Mi-i-dcra. fhni. reproduced in Selerlnl 
Hr lies .... IX, 30. c; and Okyo’a «nowr rffreU repmd«»eed in Kokka. \o. 303 (Aujru»t 
1913); Kuroda (•euji: Occidental Injluenccs in Hie Ja/tarurte Picture Tokyo, 192$). 

* See Kokka. No. 471 (Feliniary 1930). 

* See the Fuji, a kakemono by Huncho Tnni. ta'longing to Mr. Taken Ilaargawa, 
rr|imiluaHl in kitkka. No. 437 (Diirinht 1928), I*1. I. 

* In connexion with the *ubjcct of Japaiwoe prints, may 1 once more |mint out what 
a hew Orientalism has suffered in the peoon of Itcne Trinquet, that wonderfully able 
art-critic who lost his life in the (irrM War in 1918. 

1 An interesting subject, which until recently hail not lieen suflicirnlly studied. is that 
of the relations between the Jupuneae print and the ptpulur Chinese print. A good study 
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as that of Matabei Iwasa (1568-1650). a free lance of Japanese 
painting who, after passing through the academic schools of Tosa 
and Kano, turned in the end to that of the Ukiyo-e. * 1 As a matter of 
fact, he was the master of Ishikuwa Moronohu. who died in 1691 and 
was the founder of the popular art of wood-engraving. Moronohu 
made drawings and engravings of the daily occupations of women, 
or their walks beneath the blossoming trees. He followed them into 
their home life and left a permanent record of their gestures at every 
hour of the day. And since he knew that the people whom he loved 
needed dreams and romance, he delighted in creating epic visions 
such as his dazzling cavalcades of Amazons ( Kig. 1161.* 

Kaigetsudo, or. rather, the Kaigetsudos. whose school flourished 
from about 1707 to 1714. preferred large portraits of separate cour¬ 
tesans in sumptuous attire to Moronohu’* groups (Fig. 117), and this 
source of inspiration was to dominate the popular prints for a cen¬ 
tury to come. Scenes from the life of the courtesans of the Yoshiwara, 
or “Green Houses" — the name popularly given to the courtesans’ 
quarter — were to become more and more numerous, and Torii 
Kiyonobu (1664—1 *29) was to add portraits of famous actors. 

Up to this time the prints had l>een in black and white only, with 


I»f thin point is to In* found in IVofessor Shid/.uyn Fujikuke’s "Relation between fin* 
Japanese Uki>rw Colour-print* and tin* Chinese Colour-print*," in Kokka. No. 159 
(February 1929). 

1 See “Portrait of MsitnU-i Iwasu and Records muorrmntf him." in Kokka. WVI. 
No. 303—1 (August-September 1915). \\r may note, however, that Profcwir Seiichi 
Taki. in it remarkable study, denies that, as is generally averted. Mntnliei was the 
originator of the M vulgar" nrhool or IJkiyo-e. As the eminent proTcmor points mil, not 
only did WntalM>i olw ays remain imbued with the academic spirit of the Tom arhool* lail 
he remained faithful to aristocratic subjects and historic and classic theme*. as is shown, 
for exumple, by his screen of thr llriji Montn/alari in Prince Mori Motoaki’s eolleetion. 
Mnst «*f the painting in the popular style which are attributed to him are false. See 
Si-iichi 1'iiki : "The Characteristic* of Matahcj Iwnsa'a drawing*," in kttkka No 150 
(May 1928). 

1 See J. kiirth: I)ie Primilirrn des Japanhohschnitl* (1922); id., Masterpieces o f 
Japanese Woodcut* from Maronotui to Himshipr (1924); F. Rurnpf: Japanese 

It •MtitnU*; \ ijniiit ami Inada; / faeunotm, Karuisai and Shunshn, estnmpes japonaises 
es/tosees au Muse* t Us Arts dtcoratij* enjanrier. VJW, with prefun- by H. koechlin (1910). 
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at most a timid essay at colouring by bund. But towards 1742 the 
discovery of the process of printing from several blocks charged with 
different colours gave rise to a more living art, the first master of which 
w as Masanobu, who died about 1761. With blasanobu colour-printing 
showed itself already master, not only nf its technique, but also of its 
whole repertoire of subjects; actors, popular heroes, legendary scenes, 
and, above all. the occupations of the women in the " Green Houses/ 1 
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The life of elegance which they represent is obviously not innocent of 
a certain crude luxury; but we may none the less take a pleasure in 
all tlie-e figures of the courtesans of Yedo, with their decorative poses, 
full of a fallacious ingenuousness and a discreetly erotic suggestion. 
In tins connexion wv may mention Tnynnnbu I 1711-85), and his 
three geishas pci sonifying the w inds of spring, summer, and aiiLunin. 
with light hut sumptuous llutleriug mUcs, disclosing their long legs, 
whose seeming thinness is hut a delicate gfadlily (cf. Fig, 118). 

1 1'. U'DHibuu-: L'fJitu m; *■ jof/ona w, PI. )l, ji. 37. 
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There is the same charm in the bathing girls of Kiyomitsu (1735- 
85), plump and delicate, with the kimono slipping from their 
rounded shoulders.' or in those of Kiyohiro (who died in 1776). who 
seem more modest — though perhaps merely for the reason that their 
immodesty is more naTve. 1 

Polychrome colour-printing triumpher] completely with Harunohu, 
who was bom about 1730 and died in 1770 — a very' great artist and 
the earliest of the great poetic interpreters of Japanese womanhood. 9 
Though dainty almost to the point of over-refinement, his talent none 
the less possesses great charm and sweetness. The Vever collection 
possesses excellent *-tates of his prints — for instance, the one show¬ 
ing women looking out at the snow (Fig. 119). with its delicate feel¬ 
ing, or that of women washing their hair, with its nude figures, at 
once full and gracile ( Fig. 120); and, above all. the one reproduced 
as Fig. 121 —a study in black, grey, white, and pink of a couple in 
the snow, with its light flakes loading the trees and deadening their 
footsteps on the ground; the ground is white liencath a grey sky, and 
the figure', hooded and elegantly sentimental, lend the whole scene 
a delightful feeling of intimacy. 

Koriusai. a pupil of Harunohu *s, who was at the height of his 
artistic activity lietween about 1770 and 1780. added a strong talent 
for animal-drawing to his mastery as a colourist. The sumptuous 
robes of his courtesans (Fig. 122), and his cocks with brilliant plum¬ 
age. or falcons attacking pheasants I Fig. 123), alike reveal a re¬ 
markable sense of decorative effect. 

Katsugaua Shunsho (1 <26—92) has painted powerful portraits of 
actors and wrestlers, in which his vigour makes him a forerunner 
of Sharaku. Shunsho had as his pupil Shuncho. 

Kichizaemon Shuncho (r. 1780-18(H)) has left figures of women 

1 W. von Sriillil*. Drr japanuche FarbenMztehnill, Fig. 26 (trims, h rnoi-nr Fit. 16 

p. r»o>. 

* Ibid.. Fig. 28 (Irons. Lmtofaine, Fig. 18. p. 58i. 

1 J. Kurlh: Suzuki Harunohu (1923*. 
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with harmonious lines and a calm anti noble expression* smoking at 
the waters edge 1 Fip. 124), enjoying the pleasures of boating, or 
talking on some poetical terrace in a spring garden. 5 These are not 
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the plump young girls of Musa no hu or TViyonolui. hot real women, 
with some affinity to nnr Western canons of female lieanty, and bodies 

1 A- IV V Irfmotant' xn,, Shumliu uji- perhaps i> litlV loo murh wspin-jl hj hi- 
yonajta; yH hr has n s-orl of lianhni-** uf line which uhlsL U- the hcrilugi- >4 his manli f 
Shmuliu. 
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that already show a tendency to elongation I Fig. 124). The liest of 
ShunchiVs works approximate closely to those of Kiyonaga (Fig. 
125). 

Buncho (Ippitsusai, who probably died about 1796) worked with 
Shunsho and Shuneho and lias left us figures inspired by the same 
themes, but softer and more feminine. 

The Japanese colour-print reached its highest level with Torii Ki¬ 
yonaga (1742-1813 or 1815), in whose sense of beauty nothing sur¬ 
vives that is conventional, trifling, or childish; on the contrary, it 
acquires a new breadth and ordered arrangement. No other master of 
popular Japanese art has so much affinity with European canons of 
art. \\ ithout sacrificing any of the charm of Nippon, he restored the 
normal proportions of the body. Curiously enough, in an artist of that 
44 vulgar school ” which cultured Japanese, whether art-critics or ama¬ 
teur-. show themselves unwilling to appreciate without considerable 
reservations, his figures have a tranquil dignity reminding one of 
Greek art. This sane and harmonious realism extends to the setting as 
well; the calm atmosphere of the surroundings is a complement to the 
moral serenity of the figures, so that Kiyonaga's women rise above the 
dainty charm of other masters and achieve a classic qualitv akin 
to the canons of Renaissance Italy ( Fig. 127, 134, etc.). Witness the 
young mother preparing for her toilet while another woman plays 
with her baby, from the “series of broadsheets’* ( Fig. 128). Another 
affinity between Kiyonaga and the Italians lies in the fact that, like 
them, lie understands the art of composition on a large scale, of scenes 
with an ordered classic arrangement. In this connexion we need only 
mention the celebrated scene on the terrace of a tea-house looking out 
over the bay of Shinagawa, with the delightful attitudes of the women 
in the foreground, and, in the background, a wide outlook over a 

> s-r Vignier nwl IiwhIh: Kiyonagu, Ii„nrlu,. Sharaku, EMatnfm joponaitet txptmetu 
ail Must* 'in Arts Hecontli/t tn Janrier, MU. with preface by It. kon-hlin il’iirih, 1911 1. 
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shore swept by the sea wind and bathed in the quivering light which 
plays over marine horizons I Fig. 132). Or, again, we have another 
terrace looking over the sea. with a charming study of the hark 
view of a woman leaning over the balustrade (Fig. 130. 131). No 
less remarkable for the grouping of its figures is the “Landing on 
the Quay of the Sumida." from which we reproduce the fragment 
often incorrectly called “The Farewell** (Fig. 129). 
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But in Kiyonaga we have to lake into account not only this classic 
conception of beauty and feeling for ensemble , but also the qualities 
proper to hi> own country and age. However classic his spirit may 
seem to us. no other artist has so well understood the secret of the 
charm of Nippon. Without seeking after any of the subtle or dainty 
effects which enchant us in the later masters, he achieves poetry 7 of a 
suave and pervasive charm. His fascination is inexhaustible — as, 
for instance, in his print of “Young Girls Fixing Poems to the Bios- 
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soming Trees in Spring.*' in which every tiling is bathed in a pale- 
golden light with which the shatles of the objects represented, rang¬ 
ing from pale yellow to deep red, form a delicate harmony. The 
choice of the -hades of colour would alone suffice to make this scene 
immortal, even without the poetic charm of the garden which forms 
its setting, the grace of the attitudes, and the subdued richness of the 
fabrics. It shows no trace of over-refinement or of clever artifices due 
solely to technical skill. The sumptuousness of the decorative effect 
is kept w ithin discreet bounds: no detail monopolizes attention to the 
detriment of the whole — in fact, the very soul of the painter has 
passed into his work. Another print that is a real poem is that of 
44 Young Women Crossing the Sumida in the Ferry-boat." an excellent 
state of which is to be found in the Vever collection: or. again, the 
various scenes of “Boating on the Sumida," or “Girls on the Sea¬ 
shore.” in which we do not know what to admire most — the suavity 
of the colour, the youthfulness of the attitudes, or the luminous at¬ 
mosphere in which the landscape is bullied. Or what are we to say of 
his jovous festivals in temples, in which he created a genre copied by 
all his successors: or of many other episodes of feminine life, in 
which we see the same woman, with her noble lines, placed in a 
setting full of charm and conceived in accordance with a canon of 
lieauty which is truly universal? 

It is not surprising, then, that Kiyonaga should lie so favourably 
judged in Europe, for no other of the great Japanese engravers ap¬ 
proximated so closely to our Western canons of art. 44 The lines." 
writes Fenollosa, 44 are more harmonious than Botticelli, more suave 
and flowing than Greek painting, and indeed suggesting . . . even 
Greek sculpture." Or again, to quote M. Louis Aubcrt, 44 The air 
of gaiety, youth, and grace in Kiyonaga's prints, and the serenity 
maintained by his heroines, awaken memories of the life of antiquity: 
women at their toilet, scenes of banqueting or the dance, love-scenes, 

* Op. dt., II. 193. 
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youths and courtesans such at those whom Lite Athenian painters 
traced m black lines on the white backgrounds of their lecythi " 
(cf. Fig. 135). The fact tliat an obstinate social and literary prejudice 
forbids Japanese critics of the present day to admire the masters of 
the Ukiyo*e without reservation is immaterial* it would lie an odd 
piece nf unoriginal snobbery on our part to consider ourselves hound 
to concur in this ostracism, 

Sharaku at least stands to some extent outside this prejudice, for 
the reason that, throughout his whole career - - s' hieli is moreover, 
very little known, though his best work may lie placed about 1789 
and 1800 — lie devoted h imself to painting the most famous actors of 
bis day —always a very popular theme in Japan. Moreover, w e may 
recognize the power and amazing psychological violence expressed 
In the faces of Sbarnku's actors, in which the popular print uncon¬ 
sciously goes hack to the great tradition of the portraits of the Zen 
ascetics I Fig, 136 and 59-61 

With Utamaro (1734—1806) a new manner makes its appearance. 3 
Kiyouaga, while devoting himself in the first place to the feminine 
form, had chiefly admired beauty of line ami rhythmical beauty of 
pose in woman; but Utamaro painted the Japanese woman for her 
own sake, from the point of view not only of an artist, but of a lover, 
\ei ultimate of the u Green Houses/* id whirl] be liecame the licensed 
painter, he lived at a time when the courtesans of Nippon were at the 
height of their influence, forming, so to speak, a sort of priesthood of 
art in the society of Yedo. It was such courtesans as these, themselves 
more or less cultured and, at any rale, the mspirers of the greatest 
writers, upon whom Utamaro attended as adorer, confidant, and 
friend at every stage of their existence, whether in the artificial en- 

| L Aubrtl: Lw VfnUrea dt fat/mtp* jafiOtmi**, p. 129, 

: Sti' J. Kurltn 1 19-2 ■ 

* 5pr J Kurt It: tWflrtJ iW~)i V»w tNnfniirlu: Ulamara (1925): \ tgm r 11 
Woman. EHampt* japtmahn aa Wiwk da AH*dfcoruiift ™ janri*. Wrt. w ith 

(I reface Ijy Raymond SLoocMiii (Puts, 
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chantment of their outward life or in the charm of their intimacy 
(Fig. 137-139). In this respect certain of his portraits of great cour¬ 
tesans are of priceless \alue as social documents, as well as works of 
dazzling sumptuousness and decorative magnificence. And similarly 
the sets of prints devoted by l tamaro to the same theme — such as 
the “Courtesans and Geishas compared to Flowers,” the “Twelve 
Hours at the Aoshiwara. the "Events of the ^ ear in the Green 
Houses,” or the erotic series such as the “ pillow-poems,” or “ fallen 
(lowers * — give him a place as accredited exponent of the amorous 
mysteries as understood in Japan. 

Like Kiyonaga, l tamaro loved to paint the Japanese courtesan 
in the triumphant setting of great festivals or pleasure parties; hut 
the latter was equipped for the reproduction of such scenes with a 
more direct faculty of observation, a more popular vigour, and. in 
spite of the increasing deformation of the physical types which was 
becoming a convention, a greater realism in ensemble compositions. 
Kiyonaga and Shuncho were more reserved, ami painted, as a rule, 
only groups. But Utamaro had an eye for the crowd and, as a friend 
of the people, regarded it with an amused and sympathetic glance. 
There is, however, no vulgarity in his work, even in his scenes of 
popular life. His crowds move in the same setting as his groups — 
the enchanted setting of a court of love or a Venetian festival. For 
Utamaro is an exquisite colourist, almost decadent in his refinement. 
To recognize his virtuosity in this respect, we need only recall such 
prints as those of which the Vever collection possesses good states: 
for instance, his “ Young Girls Gathering Mulberry-leaves,” his 
"Women Strolling under the Blossoming Cherry-trees.” his “Fes¬ 
tival on the Sumida by Night, near the Ryogoku Bridge.” In the last- 
named print women and children are sauntering indolently along the 
shore of the river, silhouetted against the dark water, which is 
hounded in the distance by a procession of innumerable junks. But the 
masterpiece of l tamaro as a colourist is, perhaps, the print of 
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“ Women on the Great Bridge of the Sumida, on a Summer Evening,” 
a fine state of which is to lie found in the Mu see des Arts Decora tifs, 
Paris — an amusing crowd dressed in violet, black, yellow, and 
green, with a touch of red — a crowd of mousmes and geishas on 
holiday, in an enchanted setting. 

Utamaro's voluptuous and caressing brush at first attempted more 
than to portray Japanese womanhood in accordance with the tradi- 
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tional type made fashionable by the school of Kiyonaga. But soon 
he took this idol of his life and art and transformed her into an 
unreal being, fashioned entirely according to his caprice, half flower, 
half butterfly, like a figure in a dream. 1 The form of his heroines 

* S«t* "A beauty dressing in summer,” by Utumaro, reproduced in t|u< idbtim Thirty 
Mtuterpieera of Modern Japan*** Pictorial Art, Tokuijawa Period, edili'd by kunroku 
Kubota (Tokyo, Shunt,i Shorn, 1925;. 
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sways and bends into a great ftowerlike curve; the face becomes con* 
vent ion ally elongated, and i> lent an added touch of strangeness by 
llie double line indicating diehalf-closed eyes and the two tiny petal- 
like lips. This disproportionate and almost hieratic elongation of 
both face and body cannot fail to produce an impression of aristo¬ 
crat ic elegance, to which the Japanese are even more keenly sensitive 
than we are. None the less, whatever may be said to the contrary, this 
second manner of Utamaro‘s„ in which he shows himself an esthete 
and a symbolist—though also, perhaps, an artist in a hurry-— 
mark* a real decadence, especially when compared with the sane and 
balanced art of Kiyonaga. 

Lib- Utamaro, hi- contemporary Eishi l Yeishi) 11764—18291 
painted almost exclusively the Japanese courtesan. He, too, regarded 
her somewhat in the light of a legendary princess, whose measured 
and at times slilf grare fascinates us by it* reserve. The Vevcr collec* 
tion possesses certain prints of courtesans by Eishi, w ith a dark, 
neutral-tinted background, which possess the naive and supple dis¬ 
tinction of Botticelli s Bella Simonefcta, w ith the addition of a wealth 
of soft-hued fabrics which Is a feast to the eye i Fig. 143). Hi* quali¬ 
ties as a colourist are likew ise to he found in his print of a “ Seated 
young woman, holding a goblet of snk^, with the attributes of for¬ 
tune ” (tortoises): the jet-black hair, in which are stuck some gold 
pins. -.< 1 .^ njf tin- pale, sweet oval of hei face: the rule, of a subdued 
tone of beige, harmonize- with the cream background and forms a 
perfect symphony of colour with the brownish-red (lowers. In spite 
of the distance which separates the two countries, it has something of 
the spirit of the French eighteenth century. And, lastly, in his " Tea¬ 
houses on the banks of the Simiida ” Eishi shows a skill in the treat¬ 
ment i]f groups worthy of Kiyonaga himself. With F.lshi should Ut 
mentioned Ids two pupils Kidio i A eisho), wlui has left us a very touch¬ 
ing head of a woman (Fig. 144), and Eiri 1 Yeiri). one of whose 
silhouetted full of youth, freshness and lightness* I am allowed to 
reproduce here by Monsieur A ever (Fig. 1-15), 
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We now come Lo Hokusai (1 —1849) T the head of the real it lie 
school, the old man mud with drawing/' who is considered in 
Europe, though not in Japan, to he one of (he musters of art of all 
ages or countries. 1 We may at once admit all his faults. He cares noth¬ 
ing for (lie traditional calligraphic style or elegance of costume. He 
is undeniably lacking in distinction of mind* and Ids colour* too* is 
vulgar — faults which cause him to lie regarded by Japanese art- 
critics as no better than a designer of picture postcards or cheap 
chromolithographs. Lint when all t> said and done, lie remains a de¬ 
signer of incomparable power and skill* Mis variety and productive¬ 
ness are positively prodigious: the monographs on the subject enu¬ 
merate no less than a hundred and fifty-nine works from his hand, 
produced during more than sixty -two years of uninterrupted work* 

L td ike his predecessors, Hokusai did not confine himself exclu¬ 
sively to painting women and actors, hut was the first to introduce the 
” realistic landscape/* peopled by animated crowds alive with a 
varied* stirring* ever changing movement. He thus set- out to interpret 
the whole of Japanese life and every side of nature a> seen in Japan, 
with a touch full of sly humour* which, whatever the purists may* 
pretend* is never devoid of charm: boating-seen e> cm water rippling 
among reeds and water-lilies, and boatmen with brisk, elegant ges¬ 
tures in the foreground, or washerwomen kneeling on the brink of a 
river, the vigorous movements of whose hum hie calling is clothed 
with grace by a ri-iug moon which casts a haze over the whole scene, 
dims the rosy tones, and lends the greens a faded hue \ Fig. 117) ; or 
the Japanese poet Nakamaro east by a storm on the coast of China 
and dreaming of his own country before a sen flooded with bright¬ 
ness* in which floats a wooded island bathed with light by the rising 
moon (Fig, 148), Then we have inimitable scenes of squalls of wind, 
such a- that in the seventh volume of the Man git a, slashed by slanting 
lines of rain* nr that in the twelfth volume of the Ifongrroi, with its 

t Yoiip Nopi'lii; Hnkutni E’i^rn: Vi^-r, Jt-tii Ix'U'L ntiU I nniln * Ytinhh Cfmki , 
ffukutrti. W intn /«■* jnpOfiafot* tJTpoxetx dir SftM Itlltf Art* Decumtifa en jutwirr f ?- 1 /.V* with 
prefarc by Ilayiuond K«dbfta I t’iuk 1913); H. Focllloti: Ifokouiai (PttrU, 1914)* 
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whirl of dead leaved id3 of these i-ontutu henl. detracted figure?, in 
which Hokusai seizes the abrupt gesture, the comical distress or the 
absurd angle of a wind‘blown garment, in scenes of everyday life 
turned to caricature by the gestures of surprise. 

For be possesses the secret of gesture —- whether of the man in the 
street or of the man pursuing a humble calling* the artisan in his 
work diop. the shopkeeper in liis store* the fisherman putting on a 
fresh hook or drawing it ouL of the fishes mouth, the cooper raising 
his mallet—-as in the print of Fuji seen from Fujiimgaharu in 
Awari - - the fisherman pulling in his nets f Fig, 152 u the sawyer in 
his saw 1 -pit* the blacksmith hammering the glowing metal, the baker’s 
apprentice spoiling the rice-cake, or* lastly* the lazy writer stretching 
Ills arms before the page that he has begun, by a round window 
through which* rising above a fir-wood skirted by a long string of 
birds in flight* Fuji raises its summit above the mists into the bright 
light* 

Hnku 881*5 fame in Europe rests above all on his s< Thirty-six V iews 
of Fuji."’ round which he lias grouped every aspect of Japanese life 
and the Japanese country-side. Here we have a glimpse of Fuji from 
near Kamagawa, framed by a breaking wave with its curling crc&t, 
wit ft boats rising and falling on the tossing water* The wave is alive 
with a mysterious and almost divine life, like sente monstrous and 
irresistible power, which makes a sport of the life of man* Strangely 
decked with while foam-flowers scattered cm the wind, it seems to 
mdt into a cloud of little birds (Fig, 1*53). Or, again, we have Fuji 
in high summer, seen against a sky barred with clouds which trail 
their lung line- of vaporous mist ( Fig. 151 ): or Fuji seen across the 
island of Tsukuda*the happy island wilh its houses lost in a tangle of 
greenery: the culm* smiling sea. id a blue niching inward- die horizon 
into a white slightly touched w ith gold by the gleams of the setting 
sun. gently washo a wooded shore which forms the nearest plane of 
Fuji itself, while round the island the heavily laden boats churn the 
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water into choppy waves. Or we have a glimpse of Fuji in a similar 
landscape, the “ blue landscape " of Fig. 151: or of Fuji beneath the 
snow, which falls in great flakes,, Kecking the dark sky with it- myriads 
of while dots; or, conversely, of a passing convoy leaving the dark 
traces of footsteps on the snowy ground; or of Fuji seen through the 
cobwebby meshes uf a fisherman's net, through a spider s web itself, 
or through a thick veil of reeds blurring the outline of a river-hank, 
while lumber-rafts float past, and in the foreground two fishermen 
are sitting oil piles, one of them carefully baiting Ids hook, and the 
other casting his line with a light, sure movement, while a child, 
lounging on the light boom, leans over the water, and a bird glide- 
over the surface of the water looking for fish - a scene of silence 
and of reverie. Or, again, we have yd another Fuji, -ecu from tin- top 
of a hilt near by. through a grove of bamboos, with long, grooved 
stem:- and drooping branches. Or the red Fuji, seen against a sky 
streaked with ** ckih "-shaped clouds, with its powerful decorative 
Hfr'i t: .1 few ~1 reals-<ii -now -till llngci on the summit, while at the 
base the dull red gradually fades into the dull green of a pine forest. 
And, lastly, we have Fuji in a storm, reproduced as Fig. 155. 

After the Fuji series we have the equally popular one of the 
bridges. Everybody knows, for instance, the " Bridge with the eight 
bends 1 ’ or" Bridge of the irises " I Fig, 150), Such works as these 
are far removed, it is true, from the delicate, vaporous landscapes of 
a Son mi or an Okyo, with their vague, dreamlike quality, for their 
view of things is sometimes conventional and sometimes crude; at 
times they re pre-nil mists ami clouds “ like the fingers of a glove”; 
at times they are almost photographically exact panoramas of real 
scenes (Fig. 119). But there is no reason why this should make us 
decry these anecdotal scenes, depicted w hh such an amusing toueh, 
and with an exotic flavour which we find so diverting. Hokusai"* 
waterfalls, like the bridges, have an evqubilely Japam-e quality and 
a feeling for nature which belongs to all ages. We may single out at 
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random the ■ a&eade of Yoro, with ils foaming waters turning from 
I j I ue 1 *1 white and breaking in spray like dust among the green trees 
whose loot is veiled in the vapours rising from the waterfall, while 
on the left tint liver subsides into tranquillity and Hows on its way, 
and on the right the foreground i* indicated by a but with a few spec¬ 
tators; nr, again, the “Waterfall of Ktnfuri.” seen through ibe 
undergrowth of a charming wood; the “ W aterfall of Amida in 
Kiru.' which is the most popular of all: the cascade of Riihen; and, 
lastly, L ‘ the poet Rihaku meditating before a cascade ” — one of the 
master’s noblest works* 

Vi e cannot take leave of Hokusai without mentioning the boating- 
scene reproduced as Fig. 1 16, in which die young gill is poling the 
boat along w ith a graceful* sweeping stroke* which points to a feeling 
for feminine grace not unworthy of Shunchu, Kiyonaga, or Utamaro 
in this master of power and movement* 

\ ery contradictory opinions of Hokusai have been expressed in 
Europe. In die Gourourl brothers’ day* when the age of Sesshu was 
as yet unknown. he stood as die sole representative of Japan. It was 
in vain for the Japanese to smile til the spectacle of Europe mistaking 
what they regarded as cheap, inartistic work for the great art of 
their country, and picking out as the most representative of their en¬ 
gravers an artist “ larking in distinction*” whose skill in draw tug 
could not hide his deficiencies as a colourist. It was almost as if 
Teniers had been chosen as typical of the arl of Flanders instead of 
Rubens or \an Dyck* Nowadays we have perhaps gone too far in 
the reaction against our early admiral ion. The veto of Japanese 
arslheles cannot be binding upon us* and surely we may emancipate 
oursplvi ’i from fashions in ail, whether these roriHsl in undervaluing 
or in over-estimating a great artist. Let us frankly admit that* what¬ 
ever view may be held of his position in Japanese or in universal art, 
Hokusai remains one of the most powerful designers and delineators 
of animated scenes of all lime. 
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There is another name directly associated nv itli that of Hokusai —- 
that of Eisen \ 1790-1848), 

Another school, which, though of secondary importance, is hy no 
means to he despised, is that of llie Etagawas, founded h> Toyoharn 
(1733-1B1 It and Toyohiro i 1773—1828). We need Mention only 
the lalter"s *■ Evening bells at Venn | Lyenoh" in which the ground is 
already bathed in twilight* while long bands of rosy vapour* treated 
like “the fingers of a glove/’ float hi a pale sky and veil the lops of 
the pine-trees, beneath which groups of people standing round the 
temple are listening to the bells of the Buddhist church; in spite of 
the i tinveutinnal design, the landscape is bleeped in an ethereal peace, 
Toyokuni (1769-18251. w ho belonged to the same group, is a second 
1, laniarn* who. instead of that artist's excessively elongated feminine 
types, depicts women with more rounded contours, in the maimer of 
Hokusai, as. for instance, in Ids charming young woman at her toilet 
I Fig, 156 (. The Yever collect ion also contains admirable stales of 
his very fine triptych “Courtesans and maidservants rolling a stunv- 
ball/’ and another print representing two young women w iih kimonos 
slipping from their plump shoulders* almost revealing one of the 
breasts — one of the most voluptunu- vi'toils of the L'kiyo-e school. 

Kunisada 11786—18651, who began hy collaborating with Toyo¬ 
kuni. often draws with a vigour worthy of HokusaL os in the sketch 
of u horse reproduced as Fig. 157. Kuniyosht i IT 1 >7 1861 I. a fellow- 
pupil of Ktmisadu%. lias left us picturesque landscapes, such as that 
of the monk INieliiren going oil to meditate among the snow | Fig. 
158 f: the ground is covered with snow, still light ami feather a , and 
rosy in the glow of dawn, which b breaking low down on tile grey 
sky: ii rosy tinge steals over the sea on the horizon; in the foreground, 
to the left. ,i mountain rises precipitously from the edge of the sea. 
and at it- foot, close hy the waterside, huddles a fishing-village, asleep 
beneath the snow; a steeply sloping path can tie seen ascending the 
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mountain side, up which the monk Nidi iron is climbing; stooping in 
iii* ascent, Nichiren ha* reached the level of a snow-covered tree; 
snow* is still falling, flecking the gre) and black sky and the deep 
blue sea, and the monk's footsteps leave black traces jo the pink and 
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grey snow. The whole scene hrealh.es a hitman melancholy rather 
than a religious emotion. 

A far greeter figure is Hiroshige t 1792-1858 ) — as great, indeed, 
as Hokusai, with whom he is often compared. 1 M. Andre Lemoisne 
has well indicated the difference which separates them, “ Flokusat 
had breathed fresh life into landscape'painting* 1ml he was no 
colourist. Besides, while interpreting it in a more realistic spirit, he 
1 Stf Jiro liarudu; Mrvthitt? l,l9£tJj. 
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had always seen it through the medium of his romantic imagination, 
so that the fiery vigour of Ibis design overleaps the hounds of his land¬ 
scapes and introduces into them* as it were, a certain lyrical spirit 
which i.* hound to work a transformation in them. What distinguishes 
Hiroshige and sets him on a higher level than Hokusai in th is genre 
is his love of nature and his sincerity, which lend him an affinity with 
a Corot or a Daubigny among European painters — not to speak of 
hi' simplicity and the poetry which he knows how to draw from his 
subject in itself, w ithout transforming it in any way; and, above all. 
hi' power of suggesting atmosphere. We no longer find in him precipi¬ 
tous rocks fantastically piled one upon another, or the violent, tor* 
men ted aspect of nature seen by Hokusai, crudely outlined against 
a hard >k\ : but w ide views of sinuous foam-fringed coasts, whose 
elusive, undulating lines melt into the horizon with a mastery which 
i' quite novel; «*r blossoming trees reflected in a brook, or a smiling 
valley in which nestle a few yellow-roofer! houses, or grey dunes, 
intersected by id lie stream lets — a new ami idyllic japan/ 

It would, however, lie a mistake to see in Hiroshige no more than 
a lover of the picturesque, '\s a matter of fact. he. ton, was pro¬ 
digiously romantic, living as vehemently as Hokusai himself, and 
perhaps even more consistently. It is. indeed, thi* consistent quality 
of his inspiration which makes his work liable to he disparaged by 
superficial minds. The anecdotic side which played so great a part in 
Hokusai now disappears or h, at any rate, lost in the general tin* 
pression. HiroshigeV figures are so much in keeping with their setting 
that the two form but a single whole — so much so that the figures 
seem to lie merely one element in the setting, just as in Wagner’s 
orchestration the human voice 1ms no more importance than that of 
a single instrument. 

Many of Hiroshige's landscapes are popular Eri Europe: his 
bridges of the Sutnida, or bridges in the open country, whether seen 

1 I 1 . ,V. LtttwUnu: L*Ktiamptjaponaut I'piriHi l^aurejw). [>. 138. 
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hi the fain* in bright sunshine, at dawn, or at twilight; bis view of 
Kiribatake or of the mad to the sanctuary of Akiha, etc. One of the 
most famous is a moonlit landscape which might have been composed 
by a reader of Shukspere or \ ictor Hugo: a road fringed by secular 
trees runs beside a river, glimpses of which can he seen through tall 
water-plants; the moonlight forms pools of light nf unexpectedly 
geometrical shapes on the surface of the water; the sky is a little 
lighter in the mid tile, giving a phantom-] ike appearance in the sombre 
masses of the giant trunks; on the road travellers leading horses fol¬ 
low the incline and cross the open spares bathed in light, only to 
plunge once more into the shadow. It is a romantic landscape, suggest¬ 
ing ideas of water-sprites, wood-gnomes, and magic spells I Fig, 164), 
The scenes mo-t frequently rendered by Hiroshige are impressions 
of the earth and sea as seen from above, in a bird's-eye view. This 
may he seen in Fig, 160-163, in which, home mi the wings of some 
flock of w ild geest-or bird of prey, we plunge down from the heavens 
towards the wide bays and rice-fields stretched mil like a panorama 
far below our feet. We have an impression of falling giddily down* 
wards* of flight, space, and immensity. 

This is, indeed, one of the favourite subjects of Hiroshige, who 
returned toil incessantly in all its variations: wild geese in full flight, 
silhouetted against the orb of the moon above scudding clouds; an¬ 
other flight of wild geese on a moonlight uighl over die bay of Taka- 
nawa iFig. 161): or wild geese over the marshes of Ha mid a. In 
another print we find an eagle settling oil a snow-covered pine-tree on 
a frosty night sparkling with stars: the pine-needles, covered with 
frost-crystals, and die plumage of the bird of prey arc treated w ith a 
sense of decorative effect equal and even superior to dial of HokuaaL 
With Hiroshige the list of the great masters of old Japan comes to 
an end. while even his technique reveals a knowledge of European 
perspective learnt by the L’kiyu-e school from die Dutch traders at 
the ports. 
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The greatest Japanese sculptor of modem days was a simple 
joiner — nr, rather, a master carpenter—fiidari J ingum (1594— 
1631J. This artisan of genius, who built and decorated tin- temple of 
levaau a I \ ikko and decorated the \ ishi Hongailji at Kyoto. u> well 
as the great pierced friezes of the castle of Nagoya, was indeed the 
Hokusai uf sculpture. Beneath his miglily hand a whole world of 
fabulous existence wakes to life in wood and run* over every surface 
of the building, from the doors and the friezes of the W ill Is to the 
beams uf the ceiling. First of all we have a luxuriant vegetation, bril¬ 
liantly decorative in its effect. Giant chrysanthemums, blossoming 
peach-trees, and plants of every sort twine and tangle, or Fall into 
vast interwoven patterns of a more formal sort. Next a whole world 
of beasts and people, emerging from this floral pm fusion, seems to 
come to Life in torn and spring forth from the panel lo live a life of 
its own. We have here the breadth of fresco and the finish of minia¬ 
ture translated into terms of wood-carving. 

The tinv iwtsukes, or bosses uf wood or ivory, share in the same 
delicate yet powerful life. None hut the old masters of Nuremlverg 
have hollowed out the wond with such loving care. They are tike so 
many fragment- detached from the world of -warming life created 
by Jingoro; and an intense animation and amazing power of action 
are concentrated within their tiny limits. Some of them arc -tudies of 
animals — snails or grasshoppers, mice or rabbits, so perfectly beau¬ 
tiful in their sober, vigorous realism that the artists who carved them 
rank among the leading an irn a I-sculptors of all time. But this realistic 
art is also essentially comic in spirit, full of wit, satire, and caricature. 
It catches to the life, in a fleeting moment, a picturesque feature, a 
comical foreshortening, a grimace, or an absurdity, the distorting 
effects of passion, age. fir a maids profession. Most of the figures 
on the n*‘lsukes in our collections might have walked out of a print 
"f Hokusai's; for the netmkr followed a rnursp of evolution par¬ 
allel with that of the print. It first appeared as a form suitable for 
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artistic treatment in the Genroku period an t\ reached its height in 
the middle tif the eighteenth century in the hands of a dynasty of 
famous carvers — that of the Mi was. We may add that the greatest 
Japanese uriE^ls, such as Kurin nr Ritsud, did not disdain to carve 
aetsukes, 1 

fa the art of metal-chasing, the armour of the Hideyoshi period 
is already more elegant than that of the Middle Ages, but that of the 
Tokugawa period in particular can vie with any work of the Moslem 
East. The sabre-guards id the seventeenth century are the very finest 
of their kind, Jn this world of samurai, living for tin? bushidd alone, 
the beauty of this, the gentleman's weapon, was of extreme impor¬ 
tance; so that sabre-guards became to Japan rather what ceramics 
were to China—a pretext, or subject-matter, on which design and 
work in relief were carried to die highest pitch of virtuosity. Many 
a ~inip]<“ ^iiko-guaii,] >0 lln- 'ivimteentli in i-iglltcculh rcntnrv 1 m- nr- 
a {harming picture in miniature, a poem In little, which tempts us tu 
reverie. Indeed, the liGlurv id landscape. flowcr-paiiiEing, and animal 
art is incomplete unless we exhibit side by side with the paint Engs the 
objects in chased metal produced by workers in iron; but for this 
subject it must suffice to refer the reader to the fine studies of Dr. 
Poncetton. 

Finally, in the seventeenth century ceramics, too, shook itself free 
from its imitation of Sinn-Korean decoration, in the work of \insei 
of Kyoto, the true creator of the national ceramic art. The pottery 
produced in Kyoto, Satsuma, Owari, and Bizen carried lliis art to 
itn highest point, 3 

I S<H' V ItridllBiui: AtfoNttAr, 1 rffitrli rintr (it$rfu'rhlf drr jnpani*fhtr Schrtlkumt 
(E'KUl:. 

' StV F. IVnKTthwv t r* aahrr jnpQtffiixr*' [not* folio nf SO filjiti-s iHustnifiruf 

Itt^ pjiN'i'-s iPnrift. 1(fi4k fttiinJiirhE Morn: fiit drr jfipattisriirn SfbtrtrtiiemthKtU 

Cbciddich ihter Gtxhkhtr, YrtZtitb IO ilrr tristrr mil tMffl fiber il\r l.r1tt!\ T rir. 1 3 tnnilikirj.:. 
1902). 

1 Kur Jilt 1 tu 1 1 | 1ihvi‘ tub'll iiMi iwivljf 1o stujrh lii imllino in tlii- st'cliim. unit i>m- 
|hn ijiIIv r-ic JMrtffum. I ri'fiT itk> renter* Io M Mipwif* I'hrirniin^ iixifj ermlirf vfiluiue 
tu pnxurmidrt otu mndwirtt dc Cart* 2»lI edit km Park: GculhiHT, 1929). 
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While lh is exalted Middy was flourishing in Japan, the ancient 
civilizations of the continent were hilling into nun, or had already 
done so, and India, China, and Persia were in course of forgetting 
their most noble systems. At the far extremity of Asia insular japan 
alone had preserved the precious essence of the old Eastern civiliza¬ 
tions. The great Tnkugawu shoguns had been wise enough to keep 
their country by force in a salutary state of seclusion, which was one 
ilay to render possible the Meiji revival. Faced with the decadence of 
the East and the mercantilism of the world in general* Japan adopted 
the only possible altitude—an aristocratic isolation, jealously and 
absolutely enforced. Thus alone in the whole of Asia she was able 
to escape den at in nalizal ion, us bad happened once before, in die days 
of tile Mongol menace* The chief merit of the shnguimte nf't edo was 
dial it preserved all the treasure- of Nippon intact till happier days. 
Faced with the jostle and stir of the rest of the world, the bind of 
Amaterasu immured itself sternly and thus preserved its art, Sts 
gods, and its soul. 

If we w ish to grasp the- secret of the history of Nippon, the Japanese 
recommend us to make a pilgrimage to the sanctuary of Ieyasu at 
NikkiV Jemitsii, the shogun who closed Japan, built this tomb for bis 
ancestor in 1617. Having walked up a long avenue uf cryptomerias 
and passed the red lacquer bridge and the granite lorli, the pilgrim 
enters the forest of pine-trees which lias grown up to old age w ith 
the shrine* Having passed through the temple, hi which are accumu¬ 
lated the marvels of seventeenth-century art, he ascends by a narrow 
path through the wood to a tomb of a grandiose simplicity* There, 
amid the silence of the giant cedars and the secular pine-trees, rests 
(he creator of Japanese unity. The great shogun wished In sleep his 
last sleep amid the sanctity and mystery nf the inviolate mountain. 
Japan Mumliered like him for (wo centuries in the seclusion of art, 
poetry, and expectation* When site emerged, voluntarily and with 

1 S.H l ft, C, Hapt: The Trmpia ami Shrine* aj /VtU6 ' IFtlH 'i. 
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the trusty sword of the samurai in her hand, the potentates of Asm 
Imd disappeared one after the oilier; she various cultures of ihe con¬ 
tinent — Persian, Indian, and Chinese — had completed the cycle of 
their evolution. Only Japan preserved her faculty of creation and self¬ 
renewal in lmth art and polities. Alone in the deserted East she still 
held herself upright.' 

Tile genius of U Scilio — to quote hut one name among the artists 
of today-— still bears witness to the splendid continuity of her tra- 
d it ions i Pig. 165). 

1 i >knki ir:,t Kuktiza: 1/.teals iif Uit East, with special ref earner to the art of Japan 102]), 

: For Hit' ippaoew ■whi".ik i >t I hr- fNNfftll dnv, I jvJVr l hi- reader iri | uiri imlrn to 

Professor EluMfev 1 * fine work La Peinhirt eanttmix/ruin* nu Japan (Paris: dr Uwrurd, 
I‘l23), ^ ilfi tti plnO 1 *: S J f<j feasor 'l Ynstiim: Japatiiache Molrm tier i te>jrmL<irt L^Li] c 
and tin 1 calico) pfei Lif ||«- J'oif-tajrjJ? qf Japanese Art 1 Tut. yu: \ntiarud CVanKdtU^ an 
inti-Lli'ctuii] i !i j-upuml joq of I In- linpur i it Nut inn.-. .V—m ini’i. m «if JujMini. \k) llirtifiiku 
11 % unukiii. ,\ilraa yofftta iu> shako Hetfinuirtgs of ikchlental Paint iny in Jajxiii iT&kyfj, 
1930), 
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SI G N l FIC A A C E O ¥ TI Ii E T \ A f: I L TI HE 
AS GUAH DIAN OF THE TRADITIONS 
OF BENGAL 


T UK INTEREST OF JAPANESE CIVILIZATION LIES IN SHOWING US 
how a country essentially personal, active, am] aggressive in 
character, like n second Creerr situated at the far end of Asia, 
was bound to react to the influx of Chiundndian culture brought to ii 
as the accompaniment of Buddhism, This spectacle of one of the 
most intelligent peoples of the earth receiving Grecn-Buddhist* In¬ 
dian, ami Chinese art simultaneously, rapidly extracting from them 
the highest significance of which ihey were capable, and, having, as ii 
wt'ic. in this process divined and reconsiituted for its own benefit 
Hellenic, Hindu, and Taoist culture, assimilating and surpassing its 
models and using them as the stepping-stone towards ihe realization 
of its own genius in uninterrupted sequence with all that had come 

to il from foreign sources, forms a remarkably instructive I.. 

experiment, one of the most intensely interesting in the whole of his¬ 
tory, in that ii was carried out freely and without outside into Florence 
over a period of twelve centuries. 

But another human experiment was to take place under precisely 
opposite conditions. The same revelation of the Buddhist arts was to 
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W granted to n people as conservative and metaphysical a& japan 
was practical and tireless in innovation — the people of Tibet. Like 
Japan, and almost at the same period — about the seventh century 
of our era — Tibet received the teaching of the Indian and Chinese 
schools simultaneously, though through very different channels. We 
shall now see wluil she made of them. 



Fidvue 166 
Mi,l i n r.Tj. il l 1 11 M ilfijII ^ri, 
— I mi inn Ifiuru/ri 
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y 0T centuries these varying lessons were to he faithfully and scru¬ 
pulously recapitulated by the artists of Tibet, who preserved them 
unchanged with pious care so that when, in the nineteenth century, 
I heir country began to lie thrown open to our researches, we were to 
fmd there intact, buried in the monasteries, the traditions of the media*- 
vul Buddhist an of the Ganges valley, the Pula art of Bengal, Nopa* 
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lese art, and, in ijuite a secondary place* specimens derived from 
the Chinese -diced, 

ll is obvious that this phenomenon provide:? us. as it were, with a 
must valuable commentary upon the history of Buddhist art. So far 
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tiie forms of it whose development we have traced have been chiefly 
those influenced by Hellenic models or the strictly Gupta schools, 1 
Iml nur examination Inis nut so far included the continuation of Gupta 
1 Sw VoL it otQv pment w aA , 
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ail in that ui Bengal under the I Mla (750-1060) and Sena (1060- 
1202) dynasties* The time has now ernne to lit! this gap, and it is 
most satisfactory to hud that the Bengali sculpture and painting of 
the I'ala and Sena periods —not to speak of the art of Nepal, which 

ri derived from these played an 
overwhelming part in the develop¬ 
ment of Tibetan iconography; ami, 
what is more;, have been discovered 
in their entirety in the monaster it's 
of Tibet in the present day. Just as 
tin 1 treasure-houses of the Shdsuin 
and the temples of Nura, have pre¬ 
served for Us the masterpieces of 
Chinese art in the Wei. Sui, and 
Thing periods, so the banners and 
statues of Tibet have restored to ns 
the age-old models of the ancient 
Can get ie schools, 

Thus Indian art completes its 
cycle of evolution, as follows; in 
Volume 11 of the present Work We 
have shown how Buddhist India flaw 
the formation of two great schools 
of art, the first of which, that of 
Gaiiflhara, uys Indian in religion 
only, lie mg really Greek in work* 
niaiidiip: while the second was a genuinely Indian school which 
appeared as early as I he Maury a ami Sunga period* and blossomed 
in the Ganges valley into the classic Gupta style. The influence of 
L hese two schools spread through half Asia: first* Greco-Buds I hist .md. 
later. Gupta art followed in the train of the Buddhist missionaries 
across the whole of what is now Chinese Turkestan, as far as the 
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China * nf the WeC and Fangs and the Japan of Nara or Heiau. Oji 
the oilier hand the strictly Indian classic style known ad Gupta in* 
spiked all the schools of the south from the Deccan to Java and Cam¬ 
bodia. tin school of Mayurbhaiiy m particular. forming a transb 
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Duk iiit. Maxell i^illt't'tiuii. 
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tional stage between (lie Gupta and the Pal a art uf Bengal and the 
schools of Orissa and the Dravidian lands. But it still remains in 
follow Indian art on the third mute |>y which it became diffused 
through the world: that i>, the one lending northwards from the east¬ 
ern baton of the Ganges, across the icrai uf Nepal to the plateau of 
Tibet, ft is generally known now that the art of Khutan* Kucha, Tun- 
lulling. Yuu-kang, Lung-men, and Nara is derived partly from Care 
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dhara and partly from Samath. Equally important is the relation- 
4]Ip exiting Itetuetm Tibetan art and tlie hilt 1 Pala art of Mugudha* 
in which Nepal is again the link. 


Though Tibet is now the stronghold of Buddhism, it did not receive 
this religion till comparatively late. Though the presence of BuddhBt 
missionaries in the Far Ea-t is recorded as carl) us the fir-l centuries 
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of our era. amh as we have shown, from the fifth century onward 
Knshgaria and Wei China were almost entheU Buddhist, Tibet was 
nut converted till the middle of the seventh century, during;' the reign 
and on the initiative of King Smng*bcarwsgam pn, who reigned from 
about 630 to 650. This monarch sen! one of his ministers to study the 
great 1 1 Lilian religion in Magadha— that is, the holy land of the 
Canges* the region now known us Bt liar* In order to establish dvilka- 
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tion firmly in his country and link it up with the great cultures of the 
neighbouring countries, the same monarch married at a short interval 
a Chinese and a Nepalese princess. This double union was symbolic, 
for it was accompanied by a lasting religious influence coming from 
both quarters: the influence of Tang Buddhism and of the Cangetic 
form. Tibetan art. in particular, was formed out of preponderantly 
Indian. Pala, and Napalese elements, with a lesser contribution from 
China. 

In the eighth century the celebrated Padma Sambhava. an Indian 
monk from Nalanda in Magadha, imported Tantrism into Til>et — 
that is, a form of Buddhism at once mystical and gross, full of for¬ 
cer)’ and magic, and a symbolism based on terror and sensuality. 
The adepts of Tantrism placed their faith in the miraculous power of 
the hermetic books, or tantra, and magic diagrams, or mandala , as 
well as in the supernatural intervention of bodhisattvas and dhyoni 
Buddhas or their feminine principles, or saktis. In all essentials the 
influence which now invaded Tibetun Buddhism in a scarcely veiled 
form was none other than that of the £ivaite Hinduism which pre¬ 
dominated at that time over the whole of India. 1 Vie have already 
noted the simultaneous infiltration of the same influences into the 
Japanese Buddhism of the Tendai and Shingou sects during the Heian 
period; ami even in such a land of balanced moderation and humanist 
tendencies as Japan these influences produced an art with Sivaite 
affinities, full of such visions of terror as the Fudo of the Koyasan 
(see above, p. 75). The action of these doctrines was naturally 
much stronger in a land whose culture was but new and where the 
innate tendencies of the race to sorcery and mysticism, as illustrated 
by the “ Bon " sects, ensured them free scope. In spite of all the later 
reforms made under the regime of the lamas. Tibetan religion and 
art were never to lie entirely rid of them. 

* Cf.Yol. It. pp. 186-201. For the luntrir mWicivn common loSivaism and the later 
phases of Buddhism, cf. Vol. II. Kip. T6, and VoL IV, Fig. ITS and 194. 
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Even at this early period the Tibetan pantheon was not content with 
the usual bodhisattvas of the Indian classic age: Amitabha, Amitayus, 
Yajradhara, Avalokitesvara, Maitreya, Manjusri, and Vajrapani. not 
to speak of the Buddhist goddess Tara, with her two forms, the white 
and the green Tara, the former 
seated in the Eastern fashion and 
having an eye in the centre of her 
brow (Fig. 169). the latter seated 
on a throne with her left foot hang¬ 
ing down (Fig. 170.) The Tibetan 
heaven was peopled with a host of 
strange or terrible divinities, the 
heritage of later Bengal and Nepal 
(cf. the detail of Fig. 192—194). 

Such are the goddess Marie!, repre¬ 
sented with three heads, the middle 
one of which is calm, and the right- 
hand one distorted into a grimace, 
while the third one has a sow's face; 

$ridevT, or I.ha-mo, riding on a 
mule with a bridle of poisonous ser¬ 
pents, and having a young man 
(laved alive as her saddle (cf. detail 
of Fig. 192); Hayagriva. with a 
horse's head appearing among his 

hair; Yamautaka, a terrible form of the ln>dhi-attva Manjusri, with 
nine heads — the central one of which is that of a hull —- sixteen feet, 
and thirty-two hands brandishing every kind of weapon, as well as a 
man lieing impaled and an elephant’s hide; Muhakulu. ’* the rireat 
Black One " — that is. Siva in the unexpected character of a protector 
of Buddhism; 1 Yama. the god of death, riding on a hull, having him- 


Ftcunt: I73l> 

Mtuljusri. Gill Imm/e. Til* - tun, 
eighteenth ivnlury. 
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» M. (Ylliot points out Ihnl Mah'iknln a* protector of Buddhism i> known to Indinn 
Buddhism a» curly it* the seventh century. 
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self ,i bullV head, and carrying a baby* skeleton: the DakinT, u 
sort of lantris-t fuirio* represented a? nude dunning female figures 



I' M. I ll l. t T li 

Tflt‘ VitivU'jf i»r ItmlilhfL 
t/rmV L’fjpVttirf. lUtCx^ mitxiim 

adorni-d with garland* of r-Lulb \ Fig, 171-172), Even the mild 
Avalokitesvsia (the Chinese Ktiamyin and the Japanese Kannon) as- 
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stjme> here a somewhat disturbing aspn. L with bis eleven py ramidal 
beads, nine of which are calm* while the tenth Es Sivaite and menacing, 
with an eye in the centre of the brow* and the topmost represents his 
spiritual lather Amitahha. \\ e may add a host of “ tutelary divine 
ties, the Yi-dam* who are really quite as terrible in appearance, and 
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the bespfcnown of whom was Hevajra, w ith eight heads. sixteen arms, 
four legit, etr, 1.ike many nl ihrsr Tantri-i divinities* Hevajru i- rfpre- 
st-uied as clasping his Sakti. or deified female principle, closely to 
him — a union which in Tibetan ..logy always assumes a pro¬ 

foundly mystical f»ymbnlistn | Kip, IT' 1 '. Nt). 

Indeed, the prevailing motive of the Tautrist art uf Tibet is ibis 
haunting twofold motive of terror and sexual ism, as symbol- of the 
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Divine and the Unknowable (Fig. 191 1. Bui though the magicians 
and netTomantists of Li bet delighted in ihe&e constantly recurring 
themes, they did not by any means invent them. We have only to 
turn over the page* of a manual of Buddhist iconography to convince 
ourselves that most of (be forms in iptesiiun appeared in Bengal dur- 
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of tin- plultcr «r rii>' nod mf Ihe fi.nif IhjwI*. 
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ing the Piila and Sena periods, from the eighth to the twelfth cen¬ 
turies— or later, in mediaeval Nepal. 1 

This appendage to Indo-Buddhist art i* loo often ignored, Critics 
sUip short ;it Cupla — that i*. IndO'cla^sk art and fail to continue 
their resea re he - into tin- Bala and Sena art of Bengal; Iml the*c are 

< Thr 1 im| Hurts, |si nnwiU -hi tlli- i|in-tji >n is Mi-- Vli- ■■ li-'Ilj'- tinr l**- k. The 
nj \„rthtm Buflilhiam. fftrir huttvv, inm^jrrifihy nwi irufulitm Ihmiiyti /A* 

\iuihrm liuddhiti rouiiiriet-, huWj n [fttwil inlr^ttuimu nrr Hndttfiijttt iJnd rdilinie 
rj r in, | u-jeh . ht*< li. ItinTidi: Tiirfnn Paint itvj* (|i*2,‘0l J. Hrn'kini Oc/r il'irarff *tf fu 
tculpttirr indirtmt *t tiMainr art tfjMrV tiuunet ■ 19311; lirumredcl; 1 fyt hfajir du tiuud- 
dhifttm an Tibrt ct en Muagalu tlAiru, l l .H19), 
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none iln ■ Ie.-s of great interest to us* for it i~ precisely in them that 
Tibetan an consists. If we look at the various Pala statues of Dacca, 
Lucknow* and Nepal in Rein>yytosh Bhattarliory ya's Indian Ruddhi$t 
Iconography, we shall see that they arc almost point for point identi¬ 
cal with the tiheUiEi bronzes in the European collections. Even aL 
Natan da many-headed, manyarmed figures of YamEniuku may he 
found, adorned with necklaces of skulls and brand idling sword*: 
cm the reliefs in the Indian Museum, South Kensington* and the 
Lucknow Museum* We fmd figures of Asluahliiijn Marie! wav ing Lheir 
eight arms* each with its dliferent attribute, such as a how, etc.: and 
though lliest: are still inspired by tlie- elegant Pala convention* they 
already foreshadow the whole of Tantrist art. In die Dacca Museum, 
again, there are some figures of Mahapralisarfi* or Buddhist pod- 
desses, seated in the Indian fashion and brandishing swords* hows, 
etc., in their eight arms,' Tibetan art did not invent this style, it 
merely carried it further; or we may pul it in this way; that Tibetan 
art, so far as if was subject to Tantrist influences, was horn* not on the 
high plateaux of the Brahmaputra* but in Rebar and Bengal, between 
the eighth and dm thirteenth centuries of our era* 

Tantrist influence was. of course, not the only one to find its way 
in tin- fad don from the Gauges up in the Tibetan plateau* Behind all 
the demonology, sorcery* magic, and symbolic images of religious 
terror and sexual ism in which the later phases of Buddhism clothed 
themselves* there still remained Buddhism itself, as it had appeared 
in the (liipta and Kars ha periods, during the fourth, fifth, sixth* and 
seventh centuries of our era — a religion of charily and tenderness* 
of gen den ess ami renunciation* as -ecu in the lives of the ” Blessed 
One “ and in the pure poetry of (he sutras and jftUikas I hirth stories). 
This Buddhism* which* in spile of the Tantrist tendencies of the popii- 

1 rtifi.nl t mvtifNly Ptis.-* MM, trtlh £liU illiiKtrulioh*. 

■ > i.irti ls3inMm Imry yu* up. dt„ i h L _\\\ I b, p r 72, 

J IbitL, PI* \\ \ r Mid \\YJ a. 

* lbiJ t PL \X\\ b am) c 
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lax 4 !was the only true form* hud been brought to Tibet or re¬ 
vived there periodically by the missionaries. First there was the 
|iundil Alisa, who journey rd from Mugudha tn TiU'l in It HO. spend- 



F Kill HR ! 80 
Fragment of I' ifr, I'K 


FiniiHR tIU 
E’ruj'iiifol of t'ljj. 17Et 



ing some time in Java on the way—an interesting circumstance in 
vk-w of the relations winch we shall have tn note between Pain arl. 
that of Java* and that of Tibet, While restoring monastic discipline. 








Ficuuk IR2 

The tln-M’i'nl from the heaven of iheTJiirly-Thrw gods. 

— Muto'r fJuim ct. harot miesian 
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abstinence, and celibacy in the convents of Tiliet, At Isa brought with 
him a frcdi influx of Pula art. Later on, another great monk. also 
Tibetan in origin, the famous Tsong-kha-pa {1357—1419), intro¬ 
duced still more thoroughgoing reforms into tlie local form of 
Buddhism. He seems to have tried as far as po>dble to eliminate 
Sivaite ritual from the liturgy, and, like AtT>a, lie re-established dis¬ 
cipline and chastity in the monasteries. By reviving interest in the 
Indian Scriptures he set up quite a literary renaissance. He was him¬ 
self nurtured in the sacred hooks, and, as Monsieur Hark in has 
pointed ouL in Ids works we find the primitive Buddhist ideal of 
universal charity, unconlaminated by all Lhe diaboli-m of the Middle 
Ages. The Church as reformed by him — the L ' Yellow Church " — 
decidedly got the better of the ancient sects known as the “ red sects, 
which were utterh given over to sorcery, and is still the chief ecclesi¬ 
astical organization of Tibet today. The Dalai Lamas, who are the 
spiritual successors of Tsong-kha-pa, established a -ori of Buddhist 
pa par v at their centre in Lhasa, which even now continues to enjoy 
a sort of spiritual primacy over most of the Buddhists of central 
Asia lef. Fig, 192 b, 193). From the fifteenth to the nineteenth cen¬ 
turies the Yellow Church was to be found treating on equal tmni 
with the China of the Ming or Qi"mg emperors. These uninterrupted 
relations explain, moreover, the Chinese influences — especially those 
of Ming art which we shall find in Tibetan painting alongside of 
Indian influences. 


T J B E T \ \ v it T 


In adoftim: the above title fob Tilts section nr the present 
work, we do not deny that we are con forming to custom rather than 
following our own personal conviction. For in sculpture, ut least, 
wo should prefer to speak of a wider school, »f which Tibetan art i- 

1 E. Kpwwuclii; Thtt* V«wi in Tibd, witb u beautiful ixloured ui‘m of I Jimm 1909). 
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Subhuti jir«»lI inc IIm* naijat uiniiuM tin* t/ariuhu. 
— M utre (itiuiirl. liacoi mitaiun 
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merely u component part, and not an independent one at that: a 
school to which we would give the name of #i [‘ala-Tibelan ** art. 

In previous volumes of the present work | VoL II, p, 124; \ oL III, 
pji. I 79-82), we defined Pab art as a “Gothieized form of Gupta 
art/ As we have indicated* this art had its origin in the characteris¬ 
tically melting softness and simplicity of the art of the Ganges region 
from the fourth to the sixth centuries. But little by little the Gupta 


Fiauns IBl 

l , 'ni_L, r rtii'[it of l lie stuin' jiidurt Us (■"’ig. 183 

treatment of the nude tended towards a more elongated elegance and 
poses 'if greater preciosity -a more pronounced sideward sway of 
the hips, more sophisticated finger-gestures (mWrrix L and a most sub¬ 
tle combination -—-paradoxical though ibb may sound— of greater 
flexibility with a mure hieratic character, together with a profusion 
of decorative motives and ornaments, a taste for complicated decora¬ 
tive I hemes and for hack-piero, backgrounds* and decorative settings 

1 Un the- PHi and Suiui tirts m pneral, m i' i C. French: The ,-LW 15/ the Piil Emptrt 
1 Oxford, I92H.; Stellu hminrisrli: " I'filu and Sriut^ulivtiirse." in flujwm, < Mid-r l<>£9; 
Mftlllli kiintu CuralciT of llir VJjhsmi Mllm'liih: tnmi*jruphy HtoItfhixt Otui 

Bmhmanfcal Sadptwt* in Ok D*uca a/awcim (Pumi Mumuiii, l!#2S>). 
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of pointed arches, flames, ami points, the whole of which, as we have 
pointed out, to some extent goes to produce the impression of an 



Ftoem: 185 
Kiri); Kulikn Miinjuwkirti. 
— Ml utr (Itiimri. I Inn it wits ion 


Indian flamboyant style. In this process Gupta forms, so harmoniously 
constructed and softened as to he reduced almost to a “ caress in 
lines,** tended to be fined down into torsos of a cold elegance, to 









Figure IB5b 

Khuvovivoku converting a heretical aw tic. 
— Mustr (iuimei. liacot mitt tun 
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contort themselves into angular gestures, or to soar upwards with a 
single impulse towards the my stir heavens of \lalitiyunu itudilliisiu. 
Art became a form of symbolism. So -trough marked is the hieratic 
character which we have just pointed out that certain statues of this 
school might lead us to suppose that the light and naturalistic forms 
of the Gupta period were undergoing a process of Byzaritmizaiioii. 
But we soon see that tins tendency towards stiffness is only apparent, 
and that the hieratic quality of Bala art not only preserves all the 
vigour of the Gupta school, but at limes even adds a youthful fresh¬ 
ness which, combined with ifcegrucility of the forms and the preciosity 
of the attitudes often produces an impression of tare elegance 

(Fig. 166. 167, 168) * 

In our opinion, what constitutes the charm and we may almost 
say the piquancy of Pa la and Tibetan art is precisely the -ight of 
these fresh Indian nudes still surviving beneath all the hieratic and 

mbolir accretion^ <*f the M.iliayfnu in it- later phases, li b a- though 
we had here a plastic convention like that of the Romanesque im¬ 
prisoning within its rigid lines the palpitating life of the most pleas¬ 
ing Alexandrian nudes, and even .it time- giving free expression to it. 

j\ow. all these remarks that we have just applied to the sculpture 
of Bengal in the Patu and Seim periods are equally true of Nepalese 
and Tibetan statues, and there can 3 jc no I setter proof of how directly 
these are derived fmin tile art td Bengal. Indeed, I In- persistence of 
these tropical nudes—-though now in an ornate style, decked with 
flowers and garlands — on the high Tibetan plateaux, in u region 
where they are absolutely opposed to climatic conditions and native 

' 1 rr'frr tin- reader in part icutur to tlsi 1 ili'lijrlilifiil Puftnipppmii (VvukjkilHvvruJ. 
sentrcl iiti ih" Mim throne in the nUituis ear piislinm u bkrt M-ln-t lijiurv 

tnwly five fi'H'T in height U"'m IVIih r nr h-nfjnl. doling fiftHB llm law PfiUor Smin piTiml, 
now in l In 1 Uu-lixt MusfijliK which is v .1 II ri'isrodm i'il in t 'inniinm-wiim ^: thrift Jfri vf 

tnitian Iff, I’l XMt.OlU' of lK-n|||iant|vn fmimt in I fie TtbeUm Jsuinlfll^ Li diftH’Uy 

ilrrl v i 'i I If Ibis I JIK k . 

1 Siilini Koala Bluimi'-ili, op. I it t*l. \l\ llhpkllp fnun BhilViinipurl imil 
X \ tV Hip MihilfnitiwrS nf I>nr |e7 With our Kin. HJ! if, ihitL. Ml. XXI uml 
XXII two TSfin from ^mpikjfi uml Klimlknir . 
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habits of life, bears witness to the fact that Tibetan art is foreign to 
Tibet, blit was imported and adopted once for all and preserved, so 
to speak, on icr among the glaciers. Nothing could be more touching 
than the-e voluptuous and intoxicating tropical flowers continuing, 
in a. miracle of some bodhisattva. to blossom among the snows for 
leu centuries \ Fig. 169. 170)/ We may even note how* in spite of 
h- Tautrist frenzy. or perhaps even liecause of this, a work such as 
the DakinT in the Mazot collection (Fig, 171-172) is derived from 
the tradition of the Dra vidian nudes f\ol. II. Fig. 91-99). 

Side b\ ddc with ibis Indian influence* which is by far tin- strongest 
one apparent in them* Nepalese and Tibetan sculpture none the less 
reveal affinities with other schools. In the first place, however un¬ 
expected such n statement may seem, the art of Bengal in the Pals 
mid Sena periods, from which I jhetan art is derived, was not without 
affinities with the Javanese art, fir-1 of Prdmbanan, and afterwards 
of Singhasari, Among die Javane.-e hrnnftes of the Prambanan period 
(ninth century) presented to the Mnsce linimel by Mr. j* J. Mcijcr, 
there i- a plump, pot-bellied Kuvcra curiously reminiscent of the 
land ilia la in the Dut-ea Museum: while the lean* elongated torso of a 
certain Avalokilesvara illustrated in \ nlume II (Figi, 126) has a 
certain kinship with the 1'fila school of Nepal; nr, again, the PrajruV 
pit ram da in the Leiden Museum (Vol. 11, Fig, 127 I, 1 belonging to 
the Singhasari school, of the thirteenlh century, could easily find a 
counterpart, if not in aesthetic value, at least in the general type of 
subject, in some statues uf the Gangelic group. In so saying, we <lo 
not imply that M cilia Vann Buddhism in Tibet \wi> dirertly influenced 
h\ lhs.lL of Java, hut wv may recall how, be the middle of the eleventh 
century, the apostle Alisa only reached Tibet after a visit to Java; 

’ I>| | Kjit hi of rlqpiitiv llm ITtoi I i;a tmiy tn* mtiigutmt vtilfa I far ilrl^-lil lul 
Ukliflfitlln 1-r l(LI> ... Mhisi iiin n'pnufaitvd L* Mr, Xnlijii k.tnl.i lUhiilUi^iti ,if* t -i\ 

PL VI, fa, 

BemOtlitfli Ittmlltn'linri, vii. «>|v. cK.. PL \.\M\ hI- Xalini Kfnitj! llkil 
dt„ PL XI. <\ 

1 BorsjyyltMtll Bfanllachfliryvn, up. cit., PL XXXVt, t. 
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anti we may emphasize the point that between the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries Java, Piila and Sena Bengal, and the land- of Tibet 
and Nepal, which received their teaching from Bengal, must have 
bad mutual intellectual relations, and consequently artistic ones too, 
of a far more active nature than bus been supposed. The spiritual 
territory over which the monastic ■ -ity of Malandii held swa; extended 
from Singhasari to Lhasa. 

Chinese influence was necessarily more direct. And here we find 
ii curious coincidence. On reaching Tibet the tendencies of Chinese 
Buddhist -ndptnro. which laid heroine -terrory pod -Lrnv the W * l t and 



Fiijuut; l^l 
Mqftjilffi anil Va^lhrijt, 


Sni periods, contributed toward- reinforcing those " Gothic tenden¬ 
cies which were already to lie found in Bengali art, whether Pa la, 
Sena, or Nepalese* The same lall slenderness of form, attenuated to 
(lie point uf sEifTnos-, the same angular quality in the ornaments arid 
jewels, as we have already noted in the Chinese sculpture of the sixth 
century (cf, VoL III. Fig, 157-1 <>] \ arc to be found in two Tibetan 
statuettes, evidently of a much later date, in I lie Musce Guimet I Mg* 
174, 175), 

Tibetan painting likewise offers the most happy combination of 
Indian and Chinese influences. Most of the banners which have come 
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down to u> date only from the eighteenth century, and some even 
from die nineteenth. Bui the " faithful repetition "' ehamcteristir of 


Finrnr. I^2l» 

P-irlrttil of l!i" PLiii-. ht'r» Mojimiig: 
il|HhMwnni; • 1663^1737). 

— Unot* f'hiimrt. ttttftf! mmfan 

the Tibetan image-makei > \> hi ^cnipnhjii’. that here the ^ue^tion 
ehronologv h of but small importance. Th ere are scenes dating from 
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the late eighteenth century which are no more than copies, pure and 
simple, of fifteenth-century models, and. through these, of some 
original from south of the Himalayas. The religious motive is a 
guarantee of origin; for in order to perform an act of piety the 



Figure 103 

PmiiilT nf thr Yellow Church. 

\ fitter Gut met. Ha rat mitt tun 


painter, to ho was nl-o a lama, was hound to trace the design which 
he had before him. without adding any innovations of his own. He 
had no more right to modify any feature in the sacred scenes which 
he reproduced than to change a single line in his formulas of prayer 
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or incantation; for the task of image-painting was considered in it>elf 
equivalent to a prayer. 

Here, therefore, as in the sculpture, we shall find the lessons of 
Bengali painting untouched. The derivation from this source is so 
obvious that we are bound to accept it in spite of the disappearance of 
the intermediate links of connexion. Hardly anything remains of late 
Indo-Buddhist painting, after the 
days of A junta and Bagh, hut there 
are a few fragments extant which 
suffice to assure us of the continuity 
of the tradition. For the Pula |M*riod 
we may cite in particular the illu¬ 
mination in the famous manuscript 
on palm-leaves of the Ashtasaha- 
srikd Prajruipdramitd in the British 
Museum, dating from the beginning 
of the eleventh century, among 
which there is an elegant little bo* 
dhisattva. seated on a fabulous beast 
in the ** pose of pastime,” with the 
left hand outstretched, the right 
arm hanging down negligently and 
resting carelessly upon the right 
knee, with the right leg slightly 
raised. The delicate slenderness of 
the limhs and the youthful line of the bust give this image an affinity 
with the figures of lovers at Ajanfa —a watered-down and rather 
childish Ajanfa. it is true, reduced to the level of illumination, but 
with nude forms of a still charming freshness. 

* S,v the reproduction in J. C. French: The Art of Ihr Piil Empire UKford University 
Pnsw. 19281, Fig, Will. t. Tlicrr an* nl*o w*\en similar inunisicrfpt* in pxwtmcr, one 
canning from Itcngiil <Cambridgr MS. Add. I U»I and four from Nepal (Cambridge 

MS. Add. 1643; Calcutta Itoyal Asiatic Society MS. MS), one in the Vrrdcnhurg col¬ 
lection, and one in the Tagon* collection. Calcutta. 
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Tlit* greatest treasure of this school of art consists of another 
manuscript of the same work found in Nepal, in a painted wooden 
ease and with two palm-leaves, also painted, now in the Boston 
Museum, and dating from the reign of Gopalu. king of Bengal, about 
1136. The paintings in the Boston Museum have been reproduced. 


Figure 196 Floruit I 9t* t» 

Sinmrm- head. Siamese head. 

— Muser Cnimtl — Mtuft (Unmet 

partly in colour, hv Mr. Atiandu C.oomaraswamy in his fine album: 
Portfolio of Indian Art.' I would call the reader’s particular atten¬ 
tion to two paintings of the highest importance: the two hands from 
the painted wooden case (PI. XXXII). one of which represents the 
Assault of Mari, the other a youthful Tara with her attendants. It is 
essential to compare the uppermost of these scenes w ith the paintings 
1 MuM’iim of Fine Arts Boston, 1923, PL XXXII, XXXIII, XXXV. 
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of the same subject brought liack from Ttm-hiiang by the Pell iot mis¬ 
sion, and those in die Tibetan temptation scenes brought back by the 
Bacut mission with a view to establishing the muilngies and differ- 
cnees between diem; jl h still more indispensable to compare ike 
Tara in the second row and the white Tara in PL XXXV of 
lltir same portfolio with the gracious hodhisalivas of the Tibetan 
paintings/ We repeat once again that these supple* elegant, 
elongated, youthful Bengali nudes* with their unsymmetrical, 
drooping poses and their marked sideward sway of the hips, 
noticeable even in the seated posture* obviously represent the tran¬ 
sitional stage between certain figures on the ceilings of Ajupfa and 
a whole range of Tibetan figures* From these two sealed types uf 
Tara illustrated in the Boston manuscript, in particular* are derived 
nut only the Tibetan Taras in Fig* 169 and those following it* but also 
the charming figures of ManjusrT seen in the detail of Fig. 191 and 
those following it. And if we arc astonished at the virtuosity of the 
Tibetan animal-p i Inters, wo should remember, for example, the pow * 
erful yet supple form of the white elephant in the t*‘ssatUara juiaka, 
a Nepalese manuscript of the thirteenth century in the Tagore col¬ 
lection, illustrated in Mr. Conmara-wamyT line manna]. 0 

Tibetan painting, derived from these Palu-NVpalese Schools* was 
no more nor less than miuiaturc-paiuling on a large scale* and was 
to preserve the freshness of colour and decorative richness of the 
hagiographieal miniature* as well as its sincerity of inspiration and 
didactic precision. But, working on a larger scale than the Bengali 
or Nepalese illuminators whose works have come down to ue* it mar- 


1 Wt muy Jits.. gtoinE uul thill Sir Ann I Suiti h ii: * bought IjsirJt fmm T|iii-hnun/ to 
lSHti-.il Mit-i-mn u punling of n IxkIIusuIIvh wlikli is drukkdty Vji.tlm-, dalin^ 
from about ihi* ninth ii-ntury. Sw its- Joihuh-v rrvjiw kukka, %,. L ig* (Ajirfi p> n 7' 
I’]. Ir 

1 Cf. -itai Cooirmi-Hnwamy : Ifutary nf ttiiiian amt indorminn iff, Pi \ 111 




* CtMimuriittwimiy: HMorj V /nrfion orxf ftuhnruuin -irf. Pi M;m y\ y. \\. rv 

Lf.K«j rrpOHlii.lH.nsor Hii.iilKist Milnltilur,. f K.-njo,t m lUi- Seventh ,tnl urv ^alsol^ 

found in Notim kjinin [Knitla^ilt, dt., Pi. [, II. 
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.dialled its figures in enormous and often very well-balanced com¬ 
positions. The distribution of the scenes and tlieir respective impor¬ 
tance were, moreover, still dictated by religious tradition. But even 
within its narrow limits the good Tibetan monks were to display a 
charming freshness of imagination* 


Fionas 197 Figure 2Q0 

Siuiiim' hruil. Hcud fr»irn lyipburi. 

— A/p#fc Guimd — Pita coilsdkfn 

Let us consider, for instance, the delicious Nativity scene in the 
Burnt collection in the Musee Guimet (Fig, 3 76 L Beneath the usoka- 
tier* Queen May a. with nude hast ami tile elegant Indian sway of the 
hips, is giving birth to she Predestined One* a little gold icon which 
has sprung forth from her side and has lieen received by the gods 
In lira and Brahma, We may observe the pious rare with which the 
holy tree is treated, leaf by leaf* in the manner of Japanese lacquer- 
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work, the flying streamers and many-coloured scarfs, and the curling 
trails of smoking perfumes, also many-coloured, which rise from the 
vases and perfume-burners. Over the tree, in the clouds, we see a two¬ 
fold vision: on the one hand a Chinese kiosk, purporting to be the 
heaven of the TusJiita, or “Satisfied Ones,** in which the hodhisattva 
Sakyamuni, at the moment of his descent to earth, is installing upon 
his throne his succes-or Mai trey a, the Buddhist Messiah; and on the 
other hand an archipelago of fleecy clouds, in the Chinese fashion, 
hearing the bodhisattva on his descent from heaven in the form of a 
white elephant, also treated in the Chinese manner and surrounded 
by an escort of deities. Ibis beatific vision of some Tibetan Fra 
Angelico has a charm that can hardly be denied. Equally delightful 
is the scene of the Seven Steps from the lower part of the same banner, 
with the delicate nude form of the Sacro Bambino, the wonderful 
peacocks spreading their tails in his honour, and the elegant ante¬ 
lopes drinking from a pool in the foreground (Fig. 177). Though 
the peacocks have as much affinity with the Chinese decorative art of 
the Ming and Ch*ing periods as with that of the Moguls, the antelopes 
are surely derived from an Indian tradition extending from Ajanja to 
Mogul and Rajput art (cf. Vol. II. Fig. 241. 244, and p. 154). Thus 
uniformity of religious inspiration and the necessity of strict adher¬ 
ence to tradition in the illustration of the sacred books here succeed in 
harmoniously blending both Indian and Chinese decorative motive-. 

Still more charming is Fig. 178. representing the Buddha cutting 
ofl* his hair in order to become a monk. 1 The Blessed One is a slender 
nude figure, chaste, soft, and still youthful, set ofl* by the varying 
hues of the cloak, while the gesture with which lie cuts ofl* the locks 
of hair, which are then picked up or carried ofl* to heaven by the gods 
in a scroll-like figure of many colours, is long, elegant, and delicate. 
The setting is a fresh, smiling glade, with brooklets descending in 
foaming cascades; farther away, in a peaceful spot under the trees, 

,n to "* “ nd «* 
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the Buddha is abandoning himself to meditation with such fervour 
that lie does not notice the importunities of which he is the object 
(Fig. 181); higher up, on the left, there are mountains in the Chinese 
st) le, inhabited by flocks ot antelope, and w ith caves full of hermit* 
ages in which ascetics are meditating (Fig. 180). Below (Fig. 179), 



Ftnuitx 198 
Stnnicwc head. 
— Pila a tiled inn 



Fioi/nu 199 
StanirM* hmd. 
— \tusrr (in i/net 


after the scene of the cutting of the grass and the offering of the bowls, 
comes the farm of the pious Sujata. with its buildings in the Chinese 
fashion, its trees, its fold full of beasts, and its charming little cows. 
If we may confess to a personal preference, we may say that we in¬ 
finitely prefer the rustic freshness of these naive little pictures to all 
the Ch'ing landscapes produced during the same age. 
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-Next outlies a perfectly endian ted scene. The sky opens and, amid 
a dazzling array of douds in the chifi” style and many-coloured 
spirals of trailing vapours, in a shower of wondrous flowers, high 
up among the clouds against a background of gushing waters and 
green meadow*, we see the Buddha, who, having ;im. ended to the 
palaces of the Thirty-Three gods to carry his gospel to lb> mother, is 
descending the stairway of heaven amid the rejoicings of spirits ami 
apostles (Fig, 182), 

Further on, this scene of enchantment takes on a more human char¬ 
acter :itid a sweetness worthy of the religion of St, Francis ( Fig. 183). 
The worthy painter shows us Subhuti, the disciple of the Buddha, 
reconciling the two hostile races of Indian mythology, tie- nugus and 
garu^as, mythical creatures, the former of which have an affinity with 
the waler-T-erpent, and the latter with birds of prey. The apostle, with 
an expression of gentleness and compass inn, is preaching on the brink 
of the ocean, a va-l expanse nf water producing an imp region of sub¬ 
marine transparency. The tumult of the waves as they break into foam 
is rendered with remarkable animation and a charming sense of 
decorative HlVci worthy of the best Ming calligraphers. Fipmlk ele¬ 
gant in design, hut with a freshness and fascination which are .pJte 
Indian, are the King and Queen of the nrigas, with their cobras* beads 
issuing from between their shoulders, hastening up from the depths 
nf the ocean to the feet of the apo-ilc. The treatment nf the gfirudas 
is full of a humour that is quite Chinese? they take the form of Mule 
monsters, half cat, half parrot, which are occupied in attacking the 
haled tulgas with an infinite display of turns, twists, and grimaces. 
Up above t Fig, 184) are a seated Buddha and a Subhuti in a pose of 
adoration — both of them figures with an intellectual quality worthy 
of the Sung painters of ascetics (eU Vo]. |]L Fig. 221 225 228 
229). 

Chinese influence asserts itself even more decidedly in Fig. 185, 
representing King Kulika MafijusrTkTrtS, The splendid decorative 
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effect of the pavilions, foliage, and flowers would sugge-t a late 
eighteentliretrtury copy of a Ming painting, but for the fact that the 
god embracing his sakti* in ihe upper left-hum! corner, warn- us that 


FtOdfie 20 3 
Suusjew h-p-firl, 

—■ /fiiuw eoll&ttlan 

hc are still under the Influence of the Tantrist practice' of the Hima¬ 
layan lands. The whole of Tibet is summed up in this juxtaposition 
of an a seel u- mysticism w ill: these frenetic carnal unions* 
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Fig. 185 li shows us the saint Bhavaviveka in a charming landscape 
of valleys, meadows, and streams, first converting a Brahman ascetic 
and then admitting him to the tonsure and to orders. Above him is a 
portrait, full of spirituality, of the philosopher Nagarjuna. 

Figures 186 to 189 represent the mahnsiddha — that is. the 4i great 
sorcerers ** of the Tibetan sects — and are. in our eyes, among the 
most interesting. Without entering into a detailed exposition of their 
iconographical significance, for which I refer the reader to Monsieur 
Hack in’s learned studies.' I will merely call attention to the quality 
of these delicate and delightful nudes, reposing in attitudes full of 
charm and abandonment in fresh meadows, among springs, brooks, 
groves, caves, rocks, or flowering hill-sides. We know the origin of 
these ascetic faces, with their subtle intellectual quality: they come 
from India the eternal, from A junta to the fakirs of the Mogul and 
Rajput schools described in Volume II of this work (p. 370). As an 
outward and visible sign of this origin, one of the sorcerers in Fig. 
187, Bandhepa. is wearing the costume of a young Indian rajah, 
treated in the manner of the Mogul portraits (cf. Vol. II, Fig. 220- 
223). Similarly, the charming antelope cropping the sward trustfully 
in the presence of the saints in Figures 187 and 189 are certainly de¬ 
rived from the schools of India: there is something very Indo-Persian 
in the action of the antelope scratching its ear with its hind foot in 
Fig. 187. We may also mention the nude feminine forms in Fig. 188, 
w ith their pure, delicate grace — for instance, those of the sorceresses 
Mekhala and Kanukhala. and. above all, of the sorceress Manib- 
hadra. who is shown disporting herself in the air. wearing as her sole 
garment a long, floating scarf, but with her hair adorned with a wreath 
of flowers, and her hands ami feet set ofT by bracelets, quite in the 
manner of an Indian yak shin 7 . while the freshness of the nude bodv 
has still a tropical savour, and when transported to the high heavens, 
among the lofty mountain peaks, has something the character of the 

‘ Guide-rrtlafogttf Hu Miurr Guimd: In rolled iim* hotultlhique*, n 102- and Bulletin 
ardxr<A<»)x,j U r Hu Mute e Guimel. Pi. II: A tie cenlrale d Tibet, Minion* Pelliat el Bacoi, 

p. 
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heavenly visions of the curly Italian masters, It ]- impossible irtot to 
recognise in iki> exquisite body, with it- flawless forms, a descendant 
of ike apsaras or nymph-, of Ajanla, 

W ith their persistent lack of comprehension for some aspects of 
their own art. Oriental critics have not yet realized that in the works 
of the Tibetan illuminators ike art 
of I he East possesses a counterpart 
to the work of Van Eyck and Mem- 
Ling. Fra Angelico and Benozz.o Cnz- 
ztdu with the addition of the " pa¬ 
gan spirit/" 

Next come the Fathers of the 
Tibetan Church. We reproduce here. 
u> big. 190 t the portrait of the lama 
Sa-skya pandita i 1182-1252 I. who 
had great influence over matters 
both religious and political in Tibet 
during the Mongol period. " The 
Sa-skya pandita/' writes Monsieur 
Hack in T ” is seated upon ;i golden 
throne covered with a sumptuous 
yellow stuffy the lissomness of 
his young body, still further em¬ 
phasized by the preciosity of the 
gesture, reveals an Indian inspira¬ 
tion which ‘-till preserves it- mastery/" Equally Indian, and more es¬ 
pecially I Mia in its elegance, is the handsome and fascinating Miifi- 
julrl with a flaming sword in the tipper part of the same banner, illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 191; while, mi the other hand, the VaJodhvaja in the 
same figure shows the strictly Chinese ty|>r- of a~ceiiV .piniu.iliiv 
familiar to us since the Sung period (cf* Vol. HI. Fig. 228. 259; 
Vol. IV, Fig. 54, 55). 

Tin' liar i Her El In-I rated in Fig. 192 is devoted to the monk bSotl- 



Fioixne 202 
Wnod-curving from tJK*. 
— Mu/u, AVir/c 

i 'VKxtrftm' ■ Ur if lit 
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nums-phyogs-glang (1439-1505), represented in the setting of which 
lie was particularly fond: a landscape with steep, precipitous moun¬ 
tains, and peaks veiled in mists and cloud, with springs, foaming cas¬ 
cades, leaping torrents, trees with great birds leaning over die abyss, 
and, far l>elow, giddy glimpses down on to die steppes on which the 
tiny antelope are grazing. In the foreground are celestial beings 
standing upon die clouds, holding the ends of a cloth across which a 
child with an aureole is passing — the prophetic vision which de¬ 
termined the saint's vocation. Higher up he is seen as a youth re¬ 
ceiving the tonsure from bis master; and at the top is represented the 
union, at once canial and mystic, of a young bodhisattva and a supple 
SrTdevi. 

We also give the portraits of a few pontiffs of the Yellow Church, 
built up by Tsong-kha-pa and bis disciples (Fig. 192 b and 193). por¬ 
traits revealing an obvious Chinese influence of the Ming period; be¬ 
sides some Tantrist scenes in a spirit which is, on the other hand, 
quite Hindu (Fig. 194). 1 

In conclusion, we reproduce here a few Siamese statues, the 
photographs of which could not be included in Volume II of this 
work (pp. 339-43). where we stated that they would lie postponed to 
this volume (Fig. 195-201). 


1 We think it may be of interest to clow* with n reference to the %iew* ,,f tin- learned 
Japans Pmfemur S*-ii« hi Taki on theorigin*of Tibetan painting. lWe**or Taki <lividr* 
tbr otd Tihetan art* into two period*: namely. that preceding the YUan dynasty in 
(aiineM- history, and the Y nan i*™*!. In hi* opinion. the Til- tan art* *»,«,• ihe Yuan 
dynasty -h.,w n decadent tendency and are of inferior quality, while th,~ I- longing to 
nan tune* are of a little better quality. The excellent specimen* of the Tit- tan arts 
belonging to pre-Y ban lime* nm*iM in the pieturr* that have |--en discovered in Chine* 
urkestan and the han-Mi province*. On reviewing the material* for the atudy of 
rd-'tnn art. Profr*"* I aki rornr* to the conclusion that the pictures of Buddha on the 
four banner* brought hock from IWhunng by Sir Aurel Stein, the picture of Hannon 
fnan the «me source brought k by the name eminent scholar. and the woo,lent of 
Mandat as Usi.de a pi. lure of a high pn.*t. discovered at Kara-Khoto in the province of 
kun-Mi t»v \1. kotrirdT. rontfiluto the most essential and valuable material* for our 
present purpose. Pn,feasor■ Tak. .- further of opinion that an investigation of the** 
notable specimen* reveal* the fart that the characteristic trait of the* pictures » • 

7* wS. Ju«“U: * rt ’ amMMl “ i,h “ "f object. - 
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We have thus completed our tour of Asia. It will remain to sum 
up our conclusions in a future work — that is, to clarify the concep¬ 
tions of art of which we have obtained a glimpse in the course of 
these four volumes, classifying them and distinguishing the elements 
which remain proper to each group after eliminating all those which 
have l)een borrowed from neighbouring groups; and. lastly, to com¬ 
pare these jesthetic ideals with those of the Western world from the 
broadly human point of view. Perhaps it may then he possible to 
estimate more precisely what is the contribution of Asia to the com¬ 
mon work of civilization. 
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